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Art.  I.  1.  Sprrch  of  the  Marqiiis  of  Lansdo/tone  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
June  S,  ISIS,  on  moving  for  certain  Information  relative  to  the 
State  of  the’ Prisons  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Published  hy  the 
Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Prison  Discipline,  and  for  the 
Keformation  of  JuvcMiilc  Olfenders.  8vo.  pp.  16.  price  6d«  1818. 

tJ.  Some  Inquiries  respecting  the.  Punishment  of  Death  for  Crimes 
m  ^Lsihout  Vidcnce.  By  Basd  Montagu,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  110.  London, 

•  1818. 

i 

jJ5.  The  Prtfiishment  of  Death  in  the  Case  of  Forgerij ;  its  Injustice  and 
Impolicy  maintained.  8vo.  pp.  32.  price  Is.  1818. 

V  ihrre  l)o  any  truth  in  the  omen  which  Lord  Racon  deemed 
(lie  only  infailihie  source  of  }>olitical  prophecy,  the  predomi^ 
ftent  opinions  of  men  in  general  between  twentu  and  thirty, 
no  event  may  with  more  confidence  he  predicted,  than  some 
speedy  lej^islativc  reformation  of  our  penal  code.  Such  a  mea¬ 
sure  has  loufj  appeared  hii;hly  desirable,  not  simply  on  the  i^round 
of  humanity,  luit  heeause  the  multiplicity  of  capital  punishments 
has  of  itself  necessitated  a  partial  repeal  of  the  sanctions  of  our 
criminal  law,  introducin j  by  this  means  an  uncertainty  into  the 
administration  of  justice,  which  defeats  the  very  intention  of  the 
legislature.  The  alarming  increase  of  offences  lias  tended  to 
strengthen  this  opinion,  and  to  awaken  at  (he  same  lime  a  sus¬ 
picion  as  to  the  efficacy  of  penal  severities  in  dcU  rriug  from  the 
commission  of  crime.  ‘  Imperfect,’  remarked  Dr.  Colquhoun, 
in  a  work  published  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  ‘  must  be  either 
the  plan,  or  the  execution,  or  both,  of  our  criminal  code,  if 
crimes  are  found  to  increase.’  Crimes  hare  increased,  and 
those  crimes  especially  have  increased,  u]»on  whicli  the  laws 
denounce  the  punishment  of  death.  At  the  same  time,  it  has 
been  found  im|)raclicable  to  push  further  the  system  of  severity. 

he  relaxation  of  the  laws  ha.s  accordingly  almost  kept  pace 
with  the  multiplication  of  offences.  Punishment  has  become 
VuL.  XI.  N.  S.  B 
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more  uncertain,  in  proportion  as  the  laws  have  thrown  more  severe^ 
or  as  the  field  for  thea))piiedtioii  of  their  severity  has  extended.  The 
example  made  of  the  sullerer  is,  untler  these  circumstuiioes,  de- 
jirived  of  its  htaielicial  intlueiiee,  inasmuch  as  the  crime  which  is 
the  ground  of  his  sentence,  is  not  the  real  cviii«e  of  his  sutleriu^ 
tliat  sentence.  'I'ho.-^e  selected  for  execution,  at  the  discretion 
of  tlie  judge,  endure  the  penalty,  not  because  they  are  condemned, 
to  die,  hut  hecause  i!iey  are  excludcil  from  the  tjeneral  respite. 
The  magistracy  has,  in  fact,  heen  the  great  innovator:  in  this  ex¬ 
tensive  exercise  of  its  discretional  powers,  it  has  anticipated  those 
changes  to  which  it  has  now  hecome  the  husiiu'ss  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  to  give  permanence.  It  is  the  Judges  of  our  criminal  courts 
who  are  chargeable  with  beginning  the  des'ireil  reform  ;  they 
have  made  the  rub'  the  exception,  and  the  exception  has  hecome 
the  rule.*  Nor  does  there  exist  any  disapprobation  of  this 
systematic  lenity.  Among  all  the  expedients  devised  for  check¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  delimpiency,  no  Individu  \1  has  been  found 
hardy  enough  to  propose  the  remedying  of  the  disrrejianey 
between  the  law  and  the  practice,  by  making  the  ptiiiishmeiit  of 
death  even  </ciimW/i/  consetpient  upon  the  sentence.  Hut  still, 
this  discrepancy  is  felt  to  he  an  evil ;  and  if  the  practice  cannot 
lie  brought  nearer  to  the  standard  of  llie  law,  it  is  natural  to 
inquire  whether  the  law*  might  not  without  danger  he  reconciled 
with  the  practice.  A  very  liigli  jmlicial  authority  (Sir  VV'.  (Jrant) 
has  argued,  that  ^  as  they  cannot  both  he  right,  the  question  is, 
‘  which  is  wrong,  and  where  the  remedy  is  to  he  applied.* 
*  Now  I  think,*  added  that  learned  and  liighly  respected  imlivi- 
dual,  on  the.  occasion  alluded  to,  ‘  the  practice  is  right.*  The 
public  at  large  seem  now  prepared  very  generally  to  s(>cond 
this  decision.  The  eon’diicl  of  a  rc(?ent  London  Jnrv«  though 
atliibutuhle,  in  great  measure,  to  dissatisfaction  with  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  evidence  before  them,  has  spoken  pretty  loudly  the 
prevailing  reluctance  .to  [ilace  the  life  of  an  olVender  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  a  jmige.  In  fact,  the  quesUon  is  now  before  the 
country,  and  it  becomes  the  indispensuldc  duty  of  the  great 

•  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  stated  before  the  House  of  Coniraons,  that 
out  of  1872  committed  to  Newgate  within  the  seven  years  preceding 
1810,  charged  with  the  capital  offence  of  stealing  in  dwelling  houses 
and  shop-lilting,  only  one  was  executed.  Again  :  it  was  stated  on  the 
25th  March,  1818,  that  during  the  preceding  twelve  years,  05.5  per¬ 
sons  hud  been  indicted  for  privately  stealing,  of  which  number  113 
had  been  capitally  convicted,  and  of  those  1  IS  not  one  had  been 
executed  ;  3(>5  of  the  655  had  been  found  guilty  of  simple  larceny 
only  ;  tliat  i8’"lo  say,  365  persons  had  cither  heen  improperly  charged 
with  a  capital  offence,  or  were  acquitted  of  the  capital  part  of.tha 
charge,  by  the  juries,  iu  violation  of  their  oaths. 
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liiipiest  of  (lie  fvition,  to  bestow  upon  ibis  momentous  subject  tho 
ioonI  patient  ami  dispassionate  attention.  Wc  look  with  the 
utmost  eonlidonce  to  llie  result. 

(’lonely  connected  with  this  defect  in  our  criminal  jurispru- 
dcfic<',  is  I  bat  •‘iibject  in  wbicli  so  j^ener.'il  an  interest  lias  been 
simuUiinet»u*»ly  c.\eile<l,  and  rcspectini^  which  the  House  of 
Lfirds  has  |)lLMli;«»d  itself  to  institute  an  impiiry.  If  it  is  an 
ackiio\vled'::etl  evil  that  the  sentence  should  he  severer  than  the 
^  juinishuient,  it  must  be  admitted  to  he  an  evil  of  still  <:;reater 
nuu^nitiide,  tliat  the  piinishmrnt  should  be  severer  than  the  law. 
If  too  witle  a  discTction  is  upon  the  present  sy?<tem  entrusteil  to 
f  the  judi^e  in  iictiuu^  upon  tlie  decision  of  the  jury,  the  sentence  of 
I  the  jud:j^e  himself,  when  the  punishment  is  less  than  death, 
bc(!onu‘s  subjivt  to  a  tliscrclion  scarcely  less  extensive,  and 
far  imn'e  liable  to  abuse,  in  the  person  of  the  «^ao|er.  The  por¬ 
tentous  increase  of  crime  within  the  last  ten  years,  has  had  tho 
rlVcct  of  prcssiiM^  this  subjixt  also,  irresistibly  upon  the  public 
attention.  Lord  Lmsilowne  adverts  to  the  papers  laid  before 
the  House  of  liords,  from  which  it  appears,  that  while,  in  the 
years  IS05,  HOd,  ami  1807,  the  amount  of  convictions  was  080,5, 
in  the  years  1815,  1810,  and  1817,  the  ntimher  wa>*  10,730;  anti 
the  result  of  the  present  year  promises  to  he  still  more  appalling'. 
Any  speculative  iiupiiry  into  the  primary  cause  of  this  increase 
of  crime^  would,  perhaps,  he  of  little  praetieal  advantage;  it  is 
doubtless  tlic  result,  in  a  ^reat  measure,  of  the  pt'ciiliar  jmlitical 
circumstances  of  the  country  ;  ‘  hut  from  wharever  source,’  re¬ 
marked  his  Lordship,  ‘  these  waters  of  bitterness  have  llowed, 

‘  it  must  depend  chiefly  on  the  state  of  the  rcceptach*s  into  uhieh 
‘  they  enter,  whether  their  progress  shall,  or  siiall  not  he  accele- 
*  rated.’ 

‘  If,  under  tlie  operation  of  that  multiplication  of  penal  laws  which 
the  state  of  our  society  may  render  necessary,  a  number,  or  we 
should  rather  call  it  a  population^  exceeding  13,000,  is  to  be  annually 
consignctl  to  our  prisons,  it  must  materially  depend  upon  the  system  of 
management  and  discipline  in  those  prisons,  whether  those  mem¬ 
bers  be  annually  returned  into  the  bosom  of  sociotv,  afier  their 
acquittals  or  the  termination  of  their  sentences,  in  a  reicirmed  and  im¬ 
proved  condition,  or  let  loose  to  prey  U|>on  it,  more  accomplished  in 
*  the  art  and  more  deeply  advanced  in  the  principles  of  crime.  Almost 
all  tliat  can  be  said  on  this  subject,  is  comprised  in  tlie  memorable 
inscription  on  the  ^ates  of  a  continental  prison  ;  Parum  est  cocrccre 
improbos  pienat  nisi  prohos  ejfficias  disciplinaP  * 

it  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  in  wliieli  branch  of  the  adminis- 
iralioii  of  our  penal  laws,  a  reform  is  most  loudly  called  for.  With 
regard  to  bulb  parts  of  the  subjei’t,  the  remark  of  llie  Prison  Dis¬ 
cipline  Society  in  their  Preface  to  Lord  Linsdowne's  Speech,  ap- 
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plies  witli  equal  force,  that  ‘  the  noblest  ollices  of  huinanity,  and 

*  tue  dearest  olijects  of  self-interest,  are  inseparably  united.* 

With  reijard  to  the  necessity  of  some  relorm  in  the  system  of 
our  Prison  Discipline,  there  exists  indeed  a  dillerence  of /’ee/i/#//, 
but  scarcely  a  ditterence  of  o/rinion.  Mr.  Buxton’s  woik,  by 
a  simple  recital  of  facts,  has  precludeil  the  necessity  of  hvi\ins^ 
recourse  to  speculative  reasonings  in  favour  of  either  the  practi- 
*.&birtiy  or  the  elliciency  of  rendering  punishment  subservient  to 
the  reformation  of  the  delimpient.  But  still,  there  is  a  liMilexH- 
ticjftf  of  fteling  respecting  admitted  truths  when  not  brought 
home  to  the  heart,  which  prevents,  in  this  ease  as  in  many  others 
of  equal  importance,  the  sentiment  from  devt  loping  itself  in  action. 

*  ’The  learned,  the  jiulicious,  the  pious  Boerhaave,’  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  ‘  relates,  that  he  never  saw  a  criminal  dragged  to  cxe- 
‘  ention,  witliout  asking  himself.  Who  knorvs  whether  this  man  is 
‘  not  less  culpable  than  me  (1)  ?*  ‘  Who  can  congratulate  himself,* 
adds  our  great  moralist,  ‘  upon  a  life  passed  without  some  act 

*  mure  niischievous  to  the  peace  or  prosperity  of  others,  than  the 
‘  theft  of  a  jnece  of  money  r’  This  is  the  feeling  which  belongs 
to  a  light  view  of  the  subject,  ami  which  forbids  that  proud 
withdrawment  of  tlie  mind  from  the  disgustful  details  of  crime 
and  pimishinciit,  which  self-love  induces  iu  many  estimable  per¬ 
sons,  who,  concching  themselves  to  have  no  part  or  lot  in  the 
matter,  seem  afraid  of  coming  within  the  infection  of  sympathy. 

W  e  are  not  advocates  for  exciting  an  improper  commiseration 
for  the  cri.ninal  ;  for  bestowing  upon  delinquency  that  share  of 
public  attention — we  bad  almost  said  favour,  which  is  with- 
lield  from  virtuous  poverty  and  unavoidable  irisfortune.  It  is 
one  of  tile  worst  eflects  of  the  existing  syste’  i,  that  it  tends  to 
merge  our  horror  ami  indignation  at  the  crime,  in  pity  for  the 
culprit,  and  to  hinder  our  acquiescence  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  ’riie  disproportion  of  the  sentence  to  the  guilt  of  the 
unemicr,  in  cases  wlierc  the  punishment  of  deatli  is  awarded  to 
crimes  without  violence,  is  so  revolting  to  Immunity,  that  it 
renders  the  best  part  of  society  conspirators  in  their  hearts 
against  the  laws  of  their  country.  ‘  'Fhey  who  would  rejoice  at 
‘  the  correction  of  a  thief,  are  yet  shocked  at  the  thought  of 
‘  destroying  him.  llis  crime  shrinks  to  nothing  compared  with 
‘  his  misery,  and  severity  defeats  itself  by  exciting  pity.’* 

Respect  for  the  laws,  is,  next  to  the  religious  principle,  by  far 
the  most  ini))orlant  and  salutary  restraint  upon  htiinan  passions, 
that  can  he  brought  to  act  upon  a  civilized  community  ;  it  is  in 
fact  Iht  rliicf  bond  which  holds  society  together.  The  feor  of 
|mnishment  is  hut  remotely  concerned  in  producing  this  subor- 


•  Dr.  Johnson,  /^am^/cr,  No.  1 14. 
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(lination  to  litiw:  in  the  absence  of  other  restraints  of  a  moral 
nature,  this  fear  is  found  wholly  ineHicacious  to  <letor  from  the 
dn^adful  venture  of  settin:^  the  consequences  of  crime  at  defiance. 
That  uhicli  is  ‘  of  all  dreadful  things  the  most  dreadful* — death, 
is  daily  encountered,  with  a  hardihood  which  leaves  no  room  for 
surprise,  tiiat  even  when  arrayed  in  all  the  terrific  ceremonial  of 
piiuishinent,  the  fear  of  death  should  scarcely  he  elVectual  to 
repress  the  mis-<lirectcd  spirit  of  enterprise,  much  less  to  control 
If  the  inveterate  habits  of  the  hardened  and  the  desperate.  ‘  There 
f  *  i>  no  passion  in  the  mind  of  man  so  weak,*  remarks  Lord 
I  Hueoii,  but  it  mates  and  masters  the  fear  of  death.*  Certainly, 
r  luiiit^iii*'  is  not  punishment  enoui^h,  is  not  terrible  enough,  to 
ensure  obedirnce  to  the  laws.  Torture  is  not  enough,  it  has 
/  been  tried,  and  proved  to  be  not  enouG^h,  to  overcome  the  Imld 
M  contiMnpt  whicli,  in  the  absence  of  moral  fear,  is  felt  by  the  offen-  , 
S  <ler  towards  liis  judges,  whose  utmost  vengeance  can,  he  kuows, 
but  wrest  from  him  his  life.  Respect  for  the  laws  is  a  very 
ditlerenl  principle,  and  one  more  deeply  seated  in  our  nature,  than 
t^this  uninial  fear:  it  sprins^s  from  ii  sense  of  justice,  and  from 
tin*  consc  ious  need  of  that  protection  which  the  laws  alone  can 
tdliu'd.  ( -onscieuce  and  self-interest  are  alike  implicated  in  our 
^  solicitude  for  the  mainte  nance  of  their  authority ;  and  punishment, 
j^when  conforinable  to  our  ideas  of  what  the  laws  justly  require  as 
I  the  sanction  of  that  authority,  is  viewed  with  uninixed  appro- 
,|b:ition,  not  only  as  the  proper  mark  of  infamy  set  upon  the 
lolfence,  !>nt  as  the  pled*je  of  our  own  safety. 

^  This  re  spect  for  the  laws  is  found  to  be  in  many  instances  not 
i  totally  destroyed,  even  where  the  fear  of  punishment  has  not 
,,  Mifticed  to  deter  from  the  commission  of  crime.  Often  the 
^  culprit  will  Hcknowledj^e  the  equity  of  his  sentence*,  and  his  ac- 
(pnescenco  in  the  law  by  which  he  suflTers,  is,  in  such  cases, 

^  followed  by  a  salutary  contrition  for  the  wroiiflf  he  has  done  to 
society.  I  bis  idea  of  punishment,  as  a  thiiiGT  deserved  and  ritjht, 
heiiiii*  once  destroyed,  no  degree  of  severity  will  impart  to  tho 
sanction  of  the  law  the  force  of  a  moral  restraint.  Runishment 
becomes  efiieient  as  a  preventive  of  crime,  chiefly  as  it  con¬ 
tributes  to  render  crime  itself  infamous,  by  striking  in  with  the 
secret  decision  of  conscience,  and  proclaiming  before  the  world 
what  the  efiender  himself  <lreads  to  hear  ns  the  niiticipatcd 
sentence  of  the  trilmnal  of  (lod.  Hnt  when  the  ])enalty  is  as 
excessive  ns  its  execution  is  uncertain,  it  is  not  very  likely  that 
cither  the  moral  fear,  or  the  s«Tvile  dread  of  puni*ihnient,  will  be 
very  ellicacious  in  preventing  crime.  C'ould  any  exp<siieiit  be 
devised,  more  directly  adapted  to  divest  of  all  its  impressive 
in«je>ty,  ilie  awful  eercMnunial  of  doom,  than  the  practice  of  our 
criiniiul  courts,  where  the  aiulieuce  are  accustomed  to  li<‘ar  the 
eenleiicc  of  death  passed  upon  their  fellow-creatures,  upon  whom 
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it  i?«  ncTor  intrmi«‘il  to  bt?  excrute«l,  upon  whom  the  s])ectators 
know  ihut  it  is  m  vor  iiitended  to  be  executetl^  while  the  eulprii 
iiimselt  is  ouiitident  that  it  is  merely  a  piece  of  lei^al  form  ? 

A  \er\  striking  instance  of  the  cross  iiit propriety  of  this 
practical  fiction,  was,  on  one  occasion,  rcferreii  to  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  an  honourable  member  who  had  hituself  been  ' 
an  eye  witness  of  the  scene.  Upon  the  home  circuit,  some  years  : 
nijo,  a  yoiiny;  woman  was  tried  for  haviiu'  stolen  to  the  amount  ] 
ot  forty  shilhnes  in  a  dwcilini^-housc.  it  was  her  first  ofience,  ; 
and  was  attended  hv  manv  eircumstaiices  of  extenuation.  The  | 
prosecutor  ujipearcil,  as  he  stated,  from  a  sense  of  iluty ;  the 
witnesses  very  reluctantly  ^ave  their  evidence,  ami  the  jury  still 
more  reliictuntly  their  verdict  of  impossible  not  ] 

to  observe  the  interest  excited  in  the  eourl.  I’he  jud^e  passed  | 
sentence  of  death.  She  instantly  fell  lifeless  at  the  har.  Lord  < 
Kenyon,  whose  sensihility  was  not  iic.puired  by  tiie  sad  duties  < 
of  hi>  otliee,  cried  out  in  ^reat  agitation  from  the  llench,  “  /  i 
“  ilonU  mean  to  /lum/  you,  urill  nobody  tidl  her  /  donU  mean 

to  hany  her  ‘  1  then  felt,’  continued  the  honourable  re- 
luler  of  ihi-i  fact,  ‘  as  L  now  feel,  that  this  was  passing  sentence 

*  not  upon  the  prisoner,  but  upon  the  law.  1  ask  whether  an 
^  Kn!;lish  judee  oucht  to  he  placed  in  a  situation  where  it  is 
^  im|)erative  upon  him  to  puss  sentence  of  death,  when  he  has 

*  not  tile  remotest  intention  to  order  the  sentence  to  be  carried 
‘  into  execution  r’* 

If  tlie  very  dcsif^n  of  penal  severities,  so  far  as  intimidation 
is  admitted  to  be  their  design,  is  tlius  frustrated  by  their  beiui' 
reduced  to  a  doubtfui  threat,  the  eifect  of  the  practice  is  not  less 
to  bo*  deprwated,  in  relation  to  the  n*veience  wliicli  it  is  so 
necessary  to  cherish  for  the  institutions  of  our  country.  •  Perhaps 
no  feature  in  the  Knp^lish  character  is  more  distin^nishins'.  than 
the  uni\ersal  reference  which  is  either  tacitly  or  directly  made 
on  all  occasions  of  civil  wronp;,  to  the  laws.  Amon^  no  nation 
lias  the  phrase — you  hare  no  riyht,  so  authoritative  an  enphasis. 
'I'he  weakest  feels  himself  stroii;^^  in  the  protection  of  the  laws, 
and  the  mightiest  feels  his  strength  of  no  avail  at^ainst  them. 
Through  all  our  revolutionary  chani^es,‘the  laws  have  never  lost 
their  iiold  upon  the  public  mind,  hut  have  constantly  been 
appealed  to  and  upheld,  as  constitutin’^  the  very  essence  of  all 
that  is  included  in  the  venerated  name  of  oiir  country.  The 
origin  of  this  steady  attachment,  wilf  in  vain  be  sought  for  in  the 
lliefu  cfit'al  perfection  ol  our  criminal  code.  A  more  rational 
cause  presents  itself  in  the  cijuality  of  protection  wbicli  that 
inestimable  institution,  the  trial  by  jury,  extends  to  the  meanc’st 
subject,  and  in  tlie  independence  and  ineorrnptibility  of  the 
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Jiuliciul  Bench.  I'ho  verdict  of  an  Kn!j;lis!i  jury,  ^iven  in  the 
face  of  day,  umler  the  dirt'ction  of  th»*  juilsjfc  mIio  sums  up  the 
evidence  which  is  to  jjuide  their  decision,  lias  hcen  with  reason 
held  to  urtoni  the  best  possible  security  lor  the  protection  ot 
innocenee  and  the  repression  of  crime,  that  human  im|H*r- 
fectioii  admits  of;  and  hence  the  jjjeneral  accpiiescence  wliich  is 
felt  ill  the  issue  of  the  trial.  It  is  not  hy  fear,  ‘  animal  fear,’ 
that  mull  is  to  be  i^oviTiicd  in  a  state  of  social  freedom, 
llobbi's's  remark,  that  ‘  l^aws  without  the  sword  are  but  hits 

*  of  parchment,*  has  been  finely  met  with  the  antithesis,  that 
‘  Without  the  laws  the  sword  is  but  a  pii‘c*e  of  iron.’  The  hand 
which  wields  it,  imparts  to  it  all  its  terrors.  It  is  an  invisible 
power,  ‘  the  awful  power  of  Law,  aetim^  on  natures  pro  con- 

*  fii^ured  to  its  iiiHuence,*  wliieli  ipiells  the  spirit  of  the  culprit; 
a  pou'tT  which,  to  use  the  words  of  a  profound  thinker,  ‘  is^ 
‘  therefore  irresistible,  because  it  takes  away  the  very  will  of 
‘  resistina^.’  A  faculty  is  appealed  to  in  the  olfender’s  own 
bi‘in^,  and  it  answers  to  the  ap|Mvil.  Were  it  not  for  this  moral 
inlluence  of  the  laws  upon  the  conscience,  the  faster  society  was 
cleared  of  mulefactors,  the  more  familiari/ed  would  the  con¬ 
templation  of  tleath  be  to  the  still-^rowin^  remainder  of  the 
vicious,  and  the  more  determined  would  be  tlieir  conspiracy 
at'ainst  the  interests  of  society.  Is  it  not  then  of  infinite  con¬ 
sequence,  that  legislators  should  not  be  misled  by  the  desip^n  of 
striking  with  terror  the  oflender,  to  overlook,  in  the  seventy  of 
the  sanction,  the  daiit^er  of  weakeniin^  the  primary  and  more 
edicituit  inducement  to  the  ohservani'e  of  tlie  laws  ?  Surely, 
w  hen  public  opinion  inclines  almost  to  take  part  with  the  criminal 
a<;ainst  the  law,  as  the  victim  of  a  sanguinary  vengeance, 
rather  than  to  express  itself  in  indignation  at  his  crime,  this 
danger  has  already  put  on  the  form  of  existiiii^  evil.  No  one 
who  has  witnessed  our  fre(|uent  executions,  can  doubt  that  this 
is  the  case,  at  least  amont^  the  lower  classics,  iijion  whom  it  must 
be  rcraem!>ered  the  example  of  the  sulferer  is  more  expressly 
intended  to  have  a  benelicial  iuHuence.  *  Indeed  it  may  be  ob- 

*  served,*  says  Dr.  Johnson,  *  that  all  but  murderers  have,  at 

*  their  last  hour,  the  common  sensations  of  mankind  pleadinf^ 
‘  in  their  favour.’  Not  so  when  the  punishment  is  felt  to  be 
apportioned  to  the  utfencc.  In  those  cases,  whatever  pityjs 
excited  for  the  individual,  no  dissatisfaction  with  the  sentence 
frustrates  the  ends  of  justice.  The  faint  and  forced  halloos  with 
which  sometimes  a  Ciirt  of  convicts  arc  greeted  by  the  lowest 
rabble,  on  their  way  to  the  hulks,  speak  no  such  treason  against 
the  laws,  as  the  sullen  silence  with  which  tlic  crowd  gaae  on 
what  they  view  as  legalized  murder,  the  execution  of  a  man  for 
forgery  or  horse-stealing.  He  must  knowi  little  of  human 
nature,  who  imagiuoa  that  the  horrors  of  auch  a  scene,  are  adapted 
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to  excite  a  dretul  of  punishment,  that  shall  compensate  for  this  Sit 
immoral  sympathy  with  the  guilty.  Blood  for  blood  is  the  lih 
\oiee  of  nature.  Blood  for  pmporl^  is  an  outrage  upon  a  an 
nature;  and  the  instinct  which  induces  us  to  revolt  at  laws  Sin 
framed  in  disregard  of  its  dictates,  it  is  in  vain  attempted  to  ^ht 
extinguish.  Is  it  not  then  to  he  feared,  that  even  that  reverence  ‘  ni 
for  our  laws,  and  that  confidence  in  the  practice  of  our  criminal  ar 

jurisprudence,  which  are  so  deeply  rooted  in  our  national  |)( 

character,  may  he  undcnniiietl  hy  a  pertinacious  adherence  to  to 

the  system  of  vindictive  punishment?  Arc  we  prepared  to  )i*i 

dare  all  the  conset[ucnces  of  rendering  the  administration  of 
justice  unpopular  among  the  nation  at  large,  hy  a  system  which  ;})i 
tries  so  severely  the  integrity  of  the  jury,  and  devolves  so  iis 
dangerous  and  invidious  a  discretion  u|>on  the  person  of  the  tc 
judge?’  (’an  a  moilo  of  ])iinl.sliment  which  divests  crime  of  half  ^  of 
its  ignominy,  hy  rendering  the  culprit  the  object  of  commise-  in 

ration,’^  while  it  depiives  justice  of  its  beueticent  character,  both  pi 

ill  respect  of  the  victim  whom  it  makes  no  attempt  to  reform, .  \i 
and  of  those  noviciates  in  crime  whom  it  fails  to  iniiuiidate,—  tli 
can  such  a  mode  have  even  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  sum  of  T 

crime?  If  not,  what  atonement  can  he  made  for  the  enormous  Of 

cost  of  unnecessary  misery  at  w  hich  the  ailministratioii  of  justice  ci 
has  so  long  heen  carried  on  ^  What  reparation  can  he  made  to  oi 
those  unhappy  beings,  whom  our  short-sighted  precautions  for  ta 
the  interests  of  commerce,  have  sent,  year  after  year,  into  the  tc 
othi-r  world  ?  Ii 

Uiupiestionahly,  such  a  system  could  never  have  heen  so  long  }> 
persevered  in,  had  not  some  radical  fallacy  pervaded  the  opinions  ji 
of  our  legislators,  both  as  to  the  denujn  and  as  to  the  operation  i* 

of  Penal  linws.  With  regard  to  their  design,  it  seems  to  have  tl 

been  long  considered  that  It  partook  of  resentment  or  revenge ;  b 
HS  if  punishment  was  intended  as  a  gratification  of  public  feel* 
ing,  or  as  if  the  dispensation  of  the  moral  government  of  God 
was  committed  to  the  partial  and  mutable  arbitrations  of  human  ^ 
policy!  ‘  It  is  from  an  abuse  of  language,'  remarks  a  very  .  ^ 
intelligent  political  writer,  ‘  that  wo  apply  the  word  Punish-  • 

*  meiit  to  human  institutions  :  vengeance  belongeth  not  to  man. 

‘  It  is  the  end  of  penal  laws  to  deter,  not  to  punish.’f  W  ere  j** 

- ^ f  II 

•  *  Barbarous  spectacles  of  human  agony  are  justly  found  fault 

•  with,  as  tending  to  harden  and  deprave  the  public  feelings,  and  to 

•  de8t<^^  that  sympathy  w’iih  which  the  sunerings  of  our  fellow- 

‘  creatures  ought  always  to  be  seen;  or,  if  no  effect  of  this  kind  3^ 

*  follow  from  them,  they'  counteract  in  some  measure  their  own 

•  design,  by  sinking  men’s  abhorrence  of  the  crime  in  their  commise- 

♦  ration  of  the  criminal.*  Patey, 

f  This  has  been  remarked  by  Palcy,  who  says :  *  The  proper  end  ^ 

*  of  human  punisiiment  is  not  the  satisfaction  of  justice,  out  tha 
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it  not  80,  wlmt  excuse  could  he  made  for  passing  by  crimes  of 
the  most  atrocious  nature,  in  (he  scheme  of  penal  legislation, 
f  and  rescrviii'j^  as  it  were  tlie  whole  collective  vengeance  of  the 
insnUe<l  maji'sty  of  law,  for  acts  of  luischiet  and  deceit,  hut  of  no 
heinous  malignity  ?  How  shall  we,  on  the  supposition  that  pu¬ 
nishment  is  u  vindictive  visitation  upon  crime,  Iks  uhie  to  retain 
any  rc*spect  for  laws  which  punish  adultery  with  a  fine,  which 
JxTinit  seduction,  under  (he  most  aggravating  circumstances, 
to  he  committed  with  impunity,  which  withhold  from  the  duel¬ 
list  the  just  recompense  of  cold-hlooded  murder,  and  yet,  in  the  » 
icase  of  forging  an  nle-license  or  a  perfumery  stamp,  iiiliict  the 
qmnlshinciu  of  ilcatli,  as  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy?  it 
Us  obvious  that  no  approach  can  he  made  by  the  laws  of  man, 
to  an  etpiitahlc  dispensation  of  punishmeuts  upon  the  principle 
^  of  vindictive  retrihiition.  And,  indeed,  the  moral  nature  of. 
'man,  lies  wholly  hoyond  the  control  of  human  legislation.  To 
punish,  not  less  than  to  reward,  is  a  prerogative  which  the  Di¬ 
vine  Being  has  reserved  to  Himself.  The  simple  purpose  of 
the  laws  of  civil  society  is,  the  protection  of  life  and  property* 
The  design  of  the  penal  sanctions  attached  to  those  laws,  is  no 
Other  than  to  deter  from  the  violation  of  them  ;  that  is,  to  deter 
either  the  oUender  from  further  transgression  in  his  owrn  person,' 
or  others  hy  the  force  of  his  example.  Laws  consist  of  salu¬ 
tary  restraints  laid  upon  the  freedom  of  action  which  bclongii 
to  man  in  a  state  of  nature,  as  the  price  of  his  enjoying  the  be*  ■ 
liefits  of  civil  society.  Punishment  is  a  positive  control  im* 
))oscd  in  some  way  u|K>n  his  ]>liysical  power  of  offending,  as  the 
just  consequence  of  a  disregard  of  the  law  ;  its  object  is,  not  to 
injure  him,  hut  to  obtain  an  adequate  security  against  him  for 
the  future.  The  best  possible  way  in  which  this  security  can 
be  o!>tained,  is,  hy  taking  away  the  disposition  to  otleiul,  that 
is  to  say,  by  the  reformation  of  the  offender.  That  mode  of  pu. 
nishnient,  therefore,  which  has  a  t(Midency  to  reform,  is  best 
adapted  to  the  primary  end  of  justice.  Present  security,  how¬ 
ever,  must  he  obtained  at  any  rale  by  that  degree  of  coercion 
which  shall  botli  restrain  and  subdue  the  offender,  which  degree 
^iinust  be  determined  hy  the  nature  of  his  otfcnce.  VVlieii  the 
^enormity  of  the  crime  renders  reformation  improbable,  or  when 
'M  no  adequate  security  can  otherwise  he  obtained,  the  obvious  re- 


‘  prevention  of  crimes.  In  what  sense,  or  whether  with  truth  in  any 

*  sense,  justice  may  be  said  to  demand  the  punishment  of  offenders, 

*  I  do  not  now  inquire :  but  1  assert  that  this  demand  is  not  the  motive 

*  or  occasion  of  human  punishment.  What  would  it  be  to  the  ma* 

*  gistrate,  tliat  offences  went  altogether  unpunished,  if  the  impunity 

*  of  the  offenders  were  followed  by  no  danger  or  prejudice  to  the 

^  cocimon wealth  Principle*  Mor,  and  Pol,  Phil,  c*  ix* 
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source  of  hws  is  permanenlly  to  ileprivp  tlic  'individual  of 
till*  powor  of  uiUMidini^,  hy  miiuviiiu;  liim  from  society ; 

bu(  tlii.H  be  done  witbout  injury  to  iiis  moral  beimx* 
tio  il  *‘\tmc(ion  of  bis  life,  is  an  tnjinite  in  jury,  >vbicb  deprives 
liiin  ill  b'isl  of  ()ip  po'ver  of  oHeudiiii',  but  at  tlie  same  time  cuts 
him  off  from  all  possibility  of  nnuMulment,  seals  up  bis  cbarac- 
Icr  ill  ^}o|ieb>ss  iiieorrigihility,  and  coiisiiyns  bim  over  to  despair. 
I’nless  by  no  other  means  of  coercive  restraint  ibe  ends  of  jus¬ 
tice  could  be  obtained  upon  tbe  violater  of  tbe  laws  of  society, 
does  not  every  dictate  of  liumanity  reipiire  tluU  a  mode  of  pu- 
nisbment  thus  injurious,  vindictive,  irremissible,  sbould  only  in 
cases  of  extreme  necessity,  wbicb  admit  of  no  alternative,  be  re¬ 
ported  to  ?  But  tbe  mere  interests  of  property  require,  as  re¬ 
spects  tbe  indi\i<lual  bimself,  no  sucb  awful  sacrifice. 

It  must  be  by  its  tendency  to  deter  others,  therefore,  that  tbe 
punisbment  of  death  in  tbe  case  of  crimes  witbout  violence,  is 
sijscf'ptible  of  vindication.  It  will  then  require  to  be  proved 
that  it  possesses  this  tendency  in  a  hit^ber  decree  than  any  other 
Diode,  and  the  proof  of  its  eliiciency  can  be  obtained  only  by  an 
attention  to  tacts.  We  think  that  facts  bear  an  opposite  testi¬ 
mony.  !Men  arc  deterred  fi*om  ufieiidin^,  not  by  tbe  remote 
chance  of  detc*ction  and  sutferin^,  but  by  horror  at  crime. 
What  makes  tbe  thief  in  many  instances  shrink  from  im- 
briiine;  bis  bands  in  blood  ?  Not  tbe  dread  of  human  punish- 
•iiienf,  for  tbe  same  sentence  awaits  him  whether  be  deprives  a 
man  only  of  bis  property,  or  whether  be  takes  bis  life.  Tbe  laws 
eqimliat*  tln^e  dilVrrent  dec;rees  of  ^uilt  in  tbe  apportionment  of 
punishment,  and  therefore  tend  rather  to  lessen  tbe  inducement 
to  abst  .in  from  tbe  tfreatcr  crime,  which  may  possibly  .8(‘rve  to 
prevent  tbe  detection  of  tbe  less.  No :  it  is  tbe  law  within,  the 
as  yet  iim  xtiiK^uished  voice  of  nature,  that  witbliolds  bim  from 
tbe  in«‘xpiable  crime,  that  leads  bim  to  choose  takinc^  all  tbe 
chances  of  discovery  and  penal  siifl'erint^,  ratlier  tlian  bear  about 
with  bim  in  tbe  broad  sunshine,  tbe  conscience  of  a  murderer, 
lie  makes  a  distinction  wbicb  tbe  laws  do  not,  and  hardened  aS 
be  may  be,  is  not  so  lost  as  to  confound  all  tbe  gradations  of 
iniquity.  ' 

It  is  not,  we  repeat  it,  tbe  dread  of  suflering,  so  much  as  the  | 
hIo:i  of  tefuominy,  wbicb  is  adapted  to  render  punisliment  eflec-  i 
tual  to  deter  from  crime.  Where  this  ignominy  really  attaches  i 
to  tbe  utliMider  in  tbe  estimation  of  tbe  public,  it  forms  by  far  tbe  i 
n.ost  terrible  ingredient  in  the  apparatus  of  sufiering.  The  I 
spirit  of  many  a  liardeneil  otVender  lias  quailed  before  tbe  ex-  | 
pressioii  of  tbe  vindictive  indiguation  of  tbe  populace,  and  gladly  : 
would  be  have  esea|)cd  by  a  self-indicted  punishment,  from  those 
horrible  re-echoes  to  bis  own  conscience,  which  he  was  iti  his 
last  moments  liooutcd  to  bear  in  tbe  voices  of  bis  fellow  creatures. 
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Rut  (he  ignominy  of  any  mode  of  punishment  becomes  lessened, 
i  \vhen,  instead  of*  heinjf  reserved  as  (lie  mark  of  the  last  dcp'ee 
of  atrocity,  it  is  indiscrimiimtely  inflicted  on  culprits  for  whom 
the  predominant  feelini^  is  that  ot  indignant  commiseration, 
arising  from  their  bein^  regarded  as  victims  of  an  excessive  se¬ 
verity. 

'riie  elo(pient  reasoning  of  the  late  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir 
W.  (Jnint,  has  often  been  referreil  to,  but  we.  cannot  refrain 
from  airain  ipiotin^  it  here.  ‘  It  is  not,*  he  said,  ‘  by  the  fear 
*  of  death,  but  by  excitins^  in  the  community  a  sentiment  of  hor- 
‘  ror  uirain>t  any  particular  act,  that  we  can  hope  to  deter  of- 
^  fenders  from  comnuttim^  it ;  and,  althout^h  the  threat  of  death 
‘  may  ten*!  to  increase  this  horror,  ithen  it  is  in  conformity  uritk 
‘  the  public  nentimviit  of  the  crime,  it  must  be  rememberetl 
‘  that,  uhen  it  is  in  op|>osilion  to  this  sentiment,  it  may  have  a 
^  tendency  to  diminish  it.  If  intimidation  will  prevent 'crime, 

^  why  should  not  the  terror  of  death  attend  tlie  most  trilling  of- 
^  ‘  fences  ?  Why  stop  at  the  terror  of  death  for  any  offence  T 
In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  (picstion  whether 
stealinir  to  the  nmonni  of  live  sliillins^s  ])rivately  from  a  shop, 
should  be  pnnishahle  i>y  death,  the  Lord  Cliancellor  is  reported  to 
have  said  :  *  To  say  that  the  punishment  of  death  will  not  tend  (o 
^  prewMit  (he  commission  of  crime,  is  absurd,  it  is  a  proposition 
^  to  which  no  man  of  common  sense,  aided  by  observation,  can  as- 
^  sent.*  Lord  (irenvilie  in  reply  said  ^  if  the  argument  of  the 

*  nohle  and  learned  Lord  is  of  any  avail,  it  will  warrant  the  con- 

*  elusion,  that  it  is  only  necessary  for  your  Lordshi|>s  at  once,  and 
‘  for  every  olVence,  to  enact  the  law  of  Draco.*  If  the  denunciation 
of  death  he  (he  most  efleetual  preventive  of  crime,  and  the  re¬ 
lative  fitness  of  the  punishment  is  to  be  put  out  of  considera¬ 
tion,  it  is  a  necessary  inference,  that  the  bt?st  mode  of  preventing 
any  olVence,  would  be  at  oiiee  to  constitute  it  a  capital  crime. 
Hut  ill  what  single  instance  has  the  denouncing  this  extreme 
penalty,  on  a  crime  antecedently  of  frequent  commission,  been 
followed  by  its  disappearance  from  the  criminal  register  ?  If 
the  t(  rror  of  death  possesses  the  etlicicncy  attributed  to  it,  still 

Imore  etlicient,  one  would  imagine,  must  be  the  terror  of  torture. 
In  countries  where  crucifixion,  or  burning  alive,  or  impaling  is 
the  established  mode  of  punishment,  do  we  find  that  there 
has  taken  place  a  diminution  of  crime  ?  Has  the  silent  refieal  of 
our  own  barbarous  laws  respecting  the  execution  of  a  malefactor 
for  high-treason,  led  to  any  increase  in  the  commission  of 
treason  r  Hut  we  have  instances  of  an  opposite  kind,  instances 
of  the  augmented  frequency  of  a  specific  crime  in  spite  of  (he 
vindictive  terrors  superatlded  to  the  pre-existing  law.  Tills  has 
been  strikingly  the  case  in  the  present  reign,  with  regard^to  for¬ 
gery,  notwithstanding  the  certainty  with  which  the  unmitigated 
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punUbinent  has  followetl  upon  oon\ic*tion.  Tho  total  luinibcr  of 
forpotl  bank  notes  discovered  by  the  Dank  to  have  been  i’or^od, 
has  been  shewn  to  have  increased  betwe(*n  the  years  IS  1C  and 
IBlS.froni  17,5?S5  to  31,180  and  the  proili*^ious  ntimher  of 
convictions  (or  utterins;  these  notes,  which  has  taken  place  durin;;; 
the  past  few  years,  has  actually  sulhced  to  hi eak  down  the  se¬ 
verity  with  which  the  |HUial  laws  as^uinst  fori^cry  had  uniioriuly 
bei'n  administered.  It  has  cuinpellcd  the  ])ar(y  wiiich  has  act.ul  as 
public  prosecutor,  to  have  rwourse  itself  to  means  of  t  vadiiij^  the 
necessity  of  indicting  the  sentence,  by  the  assumption  of  a  new  and 
daiiicerous  discretion.  The  culprit  has  been  induced  to  decline  the 
benetit  of  the  trial  by  jury  nccordiiu^  to  the  laws  of  his  country, 
as  the  condition  of  his  sccurint^  the  lenity  not  of  the  sovereign  hut 
of  the  prosecutor !  Ainon^  those  persons  ehar^<*d  wiili  knowingly 
utteriiii'  fori'ed  notes,  who  have  ])r(d‘erred  the  certainty  of  the 
minor  punishnient  to  the  risk  of  the  p^reater,  it  is  very  possible 
that  there  have  been  some  as^ainst  whom  the  (act  of  a  ^^uilty 
knowledge  could  not  have  been  established  to  the  satisfaction 
of  a  jury.  With  res^ard  to  the  uuliap))y  deliiupieuts  selected 
by  the  solicitor  for  trial,  to  whom  the  alternative  of  pleudiiit^ 
guilty  to  the  minor  count  has  been  refused,  they  have  had  their 
attention  diverted  from  their  individual  guilt,  hy  a  sense  of  the 
partiality  introduced  into  the  administration  of  justice.  It  is 
this  proceeding  which  has  at  length  roused  the  attention  <)f  the 

J)ublic  to  tlic  whole  system  upon  which  criminal  prosecutions  for 
brgery  upon  the  Dank  have  long  been  carried  on  ;  to  the  c  on- 
duct  of  the  prosecutor  in  demanding  indemnitication,  when  by  re¬ 
fusing  pay  m'ent  of  the  forged  note  the  Hank  has  sustained  no  loss  ; 
to  the  patronage  indirectly  ailorded  to  informers  of  the  lowest 
description  and  most  uhamhuied  character ;  to  tiie  inader{tiate 
evidence  adduced  to  suhslantiute  the  forgery  ;  to  tin*  up])arent 
apathy  of  the  Hunk  CominitlcM*  to  the  means  of  b*sscning  the  fa¬ 
cilities  attending  the  commission  of  the  crime  ;  and  lastly,  to  the 
glaring  disproportion  hetwi^n  the  guilt  of  the  oltencc  and  the 
fienteiicc  of  the  law,  and  the  demonstrated  inutility  of  the  annual 
waste  of  life  for  the  mere  purpose  of  intimidation.  It  is  im- 
posslhle  that  such  a  system,  when  once  <lcveloped  to  a  Hrltish 
public,  should  long  l>e  persevered  in. 

No  one  imagines  that  a  relaxation  of  tlte  law  would,  taken  by 
itself,  ensure  llic  decrease  of  crime.  The  restriction  of  Capital 
Punishments  to  crimes  of  violence,  would  he  a  triumph  for  the 
cause  of  humanity,  hut  there  are,  ic  must  he  confessed,  exist¬ 
ing  circumstances  which  would  jmevent  its  being  iiimicdintely 
attended  by  any  further  beneficial  result.  Under  the  present 
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*  It  is  rcntnrkablc  that  this  aggregate  increase  arises  solely  from  the 
increased  number  of  forged  £l .  notes. 
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fiystcm,  the  price  set  upon  the  capital  oflender,  is  often  that 
\\liich  lends  to  his  detection.  Take  away  from  tho  offence  iU 
capital  character,  and  in  the  present  state  of  our  criminal  police^ 
it  may  possibly  he  comiuittcil  with  a  better  chance  of  impunity* 

In  this  way  the  ^lle^eil  fact  may  perhaps  admit  of  explanation, 
s(*-  upon  whicli  tho  L«oril  Chancellor  laid  great  stress  in  the  debate 
inly  '  on  (ho  Privately  Stealing  Bill,  n*c.  that  the  consequence  of  re- 
d  as  pealing  (he  law  which  extended  the  punishment  of  death  to  of^ 
the  lenilcis  privately  stealing  from  the  person,  had  been,  to  increase 
ami  ^^hi*  number  of  offenders  to  a  degree  far  exceeding  what  had  ever 
•  the  y>  )ecn  known.  If  indeed  his  Lordship  ilrcw  this  conclusion  from 
jtrv  t^be  number  of  prosecutions  merely,  it  was  a  conclusion  not  war- 
hut  by  the  premise's  ;  the  more  natural  inference  from  such  a 

ii«dv  f^'u*c  urn  stance  would  bo,  as  Lord  Ijansdownc  remarkiHl,  ‘  that 
die  W  obslaclos  which  had  heretofore  been  thrown  in  the  way  of 
i^ible  J*  prosecutions  by  the  severity  of  the  punishment  being  removed, 
uilty  Imndreils  of  olVemlers  who  hiul  bitherto  escaped  with  impunity, 
:lion  W  "  the  rewanl  of  their  crimes.’  But  if  the  unex- 

cted  ^i^uipled  increase  of  the  offence  was  ascertained  from  any  other 
ding  ^criterion,  if  tlic  number  of  prosecutions  had  not  increased  with 
I  heir  alleged  increase  of  the  crime,  the  cause  could  not  be  the 

\  the  i^hulitioii  of  a  threat  which  it  had  become  safe  to  contemn,  but 
1^  , the  criminal  and  interested  siipineiiess  of  our  Police,  upon  whose 

r  the  whitever  be  the  sanctions  of  the  law,  the  country 

IS  for  mainly  depend  for  protection  from  crime, 

con-  There  is  another  circumstance  which  would  tend  to  prevent 
V  re-  partial  abolition  of  Capital  Punishments,  from  having  the 

loss  •  ibnineiliate  effect  of  lessening  the  frequency  of  crime,  and  it  is  w 
wvest  which,  although  hitherto  kept  in  the  back  ground 

mate  by  the  advocates  of  the  sanguinary  practice,  really  constitutes 
urent  **'  strongest  argument  for  its  continuance.  Wo 

le.  fa-  *^budc  to  the  state  of  those  wretched  receptacles  of  crime  and 
o  tiie **'‘^^**‘y>  bi  which  the  respited  convict  receives  the  consumma- 
d  the  his  evil  habits,  and  becomes  fitted  again,'  ujion  the  ex- 

inual  bis  sentence,  to  make  war  upon  society.  It  is  no 

«  im-  ^ '''***‘^‘^**  Ibat  the  Legislature,  if  duly  informed  of  the  educational 
ritisli  I  which  is  going  forward  In  our  prisons  and  our  hulks, 

■  should  deem  hanging  a  necessary  precaution,  nay,  a  measure 
L  Hof  humanity  to  the  culprits  themselves  ;  that  they  should  think, 
inital  energetic  words  of  Dr.  Johnson,  the  prisons  required 

r  the  H*'®"  *****^.  ^ben  to  be  emptied  into  the  grave.  Transportation,  in- 
xi  it-  might  seem  to  present  an  intermediate  remedy,  but  every 

atelv  cannot  be  allowed  this  prici/eye  also  great  an  ex|>en8e  to 

»sent  country.  We  term  it  a  privilege,  since  Lord  Ellenbo- 

_ 1 once  declared  that  ‘  transportation  to  Botany  Bay  is, 

Ti  the  I  *  oins  times  in  ten,  looked  upon  as  no  more  than  a  summer’s  ex- 
|  cursion,  in  an  easy  migration,  to  a  happier  and  a  better  cU- 
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mate !’  Can  we  bo  surprised  that  LonI  Ellonborou^h  slioulif 
have  indinod  to  the  punislimoiit  of  lians^int^  ?  Rather,  is  there  nut 
room  for  astonishment  that  his  Lordship  did  nut  loni;;  before 
move  for  the  total  abolition  of  a  mode  of  pupishrnent  which, 
accordiiif^  to  his  representation,  ‘  has  no  terrors,’  but  ‘  nine 

•  times  out  of  ten,’  acts  as  an  inducement  to  the  commission  of 
trunsp( /table  oflenras  ?  His  Lordship,  however,  was  not  for 
innovation  in  any  way. 

Rut  the  question  is  not  whether  the  re}>eal  of  such  parts  of  many 
of  pur  Statutes  as  renders  the  crime  capital,  would  tend  to 
dfminisli  the  sum  of  delinquency,  but  whether  society  has 
thini^  to  fear* from  such  a  miti»;ation  of  the  severity  of  the 
lat%.  The  punishment  of  death  extinguishes  for  ever  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  as  a  member  of  society,  the  capacity  of  ofTendin^:  in 
this  wav  alone  it  avails,  we  believe,  for  the  diminution  of  crime. 
But  the  legitimacy,  the  humanity,  and  the  ex])ediency  of  having 
recourse  to  this  violent  method  of  protecting  society  from  the 
possibility  of  injury,  aiv  what  human  laws  have  too  long  taken 
for  granted.  As  it  regards  the  individual  culprit,  the  injury  the 
punishment  inflicts  upon  him,  so  infinitely  transcends  the 
wrong  with  which  in  most  cases  he  is  chargeable,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  so  much  greater  than  is  requisite  to  afford  an  ade¬ 
quate  security  against  ts  repetition,  that  it  is  in  this  view  wholly 
irreconcileable  with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  (’hristian  reli¬ 
gion.  As  it  regards  those  whom  the  example  of  the  suflerer  is 
designed  to  intimidate,  its  expediency  (which  must  depend  entirely 
upon  its  efficacy)  has  been  shewn  to  be  more  than  doubtful.  The 
necessity  of  some  change  in  the  existing  laws,  does  not  however 
exclusively  rest  upon  these  consitlerations. 

Paley,  whose  authority  upon  other  matters  civil  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical,  can,  when  it  so  pleases  lords  and  gentlemen,  be  lightly  dis¬ 
posed  of,  but  whose  judgement  in  respect  to  Capital  Punishments 
has  been  referreil  to  by  our  late  Chief  Justice,  as  of  more  value 
than  that  even  of  Sir  William  Blackstone,* — Paley  himself  lays 
it  down  ns  an  axiom,  that  ‘  theccr/ain/i/  of  punishment  is  of  more 

•  consequence  than  the  sererity'  ‘  Criminals,’  he  says,  ‘  do  not 
‘  so  much  flatter  themselves  with  the  lenity  of  the  sentence,  as  with 

•  the  hope  of  escaping,*  ‘  For  this  reason,  a  riyilant  magistracy^ 

•  an  accurate  police^  and  an  undeviating  impartiality  in  car- 

•  rying  the  laws  into  execution,’*  are  enumerated  as  means 

•  contributing  more  to  the  restraint  and  suppression  of  crimes^ 

•  than  any  violent  exacerbations  of  pumshmentJ*  Upon  the 
•ame  principle,  the  author  proceeds  to  express  his  opinion,  that 

•  much  harm  has  bt'en  done  to  the  community  by  the  over-straiii- 
‘  td  scrupulousness,  or  weak  timidity  of  juries,  which  demandi 

*  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  May  24,  1814. 
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*  often  such  proof  of  a  prisoner’s  i^uilt,  as  the  nature  and  secrecy 

*  of  his  crime  scarce  possibly  admit  ot.’^  In  these  few  sentences, 
it  is  astonishing  that  the  acute  writer  did  not  perceive  that  he 
was  I'lirni^hiiia:  a  complete  refutation  of  all  the  specious  aiifn-* 
ments  which  he  had  before  advanced  in  defence  of  the  multiplicity 
of  capital  olleiices  ;  arguments  which  it  has  Invn  our  misfortuiie 
^to  have  oj^ain  and  at^in  retailed  as  the  postutata  of  almost  iii- 

;  fallible  wisdom.  He  had  told  us  that  by  the  policy  winch  ‘  swe'»ps 
|‘  into  the  net  every  crime  which,  under  any  possible*  eirenm- 
'  ‘  stances,  may  merit  the  punishment  of  death,*  ‘  few  actually  suiFt, 
whilst  the  dread  and  dant;er  of  it  lian*^  over  the  crimes  of 
‘  many  ;*  and  that  ‘  this  tenderness  of  the  law  cannot  he  taken 
I  ^  advantage  ofJ*  And  yet  it  is  now  atlirmed  on  the  same  au* 
i  thority,  that  the  *  certainty  of  punishment  is  of  more  c(>nse4|uence 
^  than  the  severity  !*  What  can  impart  {greater  uncertainty  to 
punishment,  than  the  practice  of  intlictin^  only  u|H)ii  a  few,  the 
sentence  indiscriminately  passe<l  upon  many,  especially  prone  as 
criminals  are  ‘  to  Hatter  themselves  with  the  hope  of  escaping 
What  danger  could  result  from  a  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  the 
law',  when,  as  it  is  admitted,  it  is  this  hope,  a  hope  fostered  by 
the  uncertainty  of  the  law,  and  not  the  lenity  ot  the  sentence, 
that  emboldens  men  in  the  commission  of  crime  }  If  an  undevi¬ 
ating  impartiality  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  be  of  more  avail 
for  the  restraint  of  crime,  than  the  violent  exacerbations  of  pu¬ 
nishment,  how  cun  that  excessive  severity  of  punishment  be  oUier- 
wise  than  inexpedient,  which  gives  to  the  administration  of  the 
law,  at  least  the  appearance  of  partiality  ?  Finally,  if  the  weak 
timidity  and  over-scrupulousness  of  juries  arc  the  source  of  so 
much  harm  to  the  community,  what  must  be  the  tendency  of  a 
system  which,  in  numberless  instances,  induces  jurymen  to  savo 
the  life  of  a  fellow-creaturc  by  the  violation  of  their  oaths  ? 

This  last  consideration  is  deserving  of  the  deepest  attention. 
The  unwillingness  manifested  by  juries  to  convict  upon  tlic  clear¬ 
est  evidence  of  the  capital  ofTence,  where  the  sentence  is  wholly 
disproportioned  to  the  degree  of  delinquency,  is  a  circumstance 
of  ilaily  occurrence, t  which  in  itself  is  suilicient  to  establish  tha 


•  PrinciplcB  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  c.  ix. 
t  Two  cases  were  referred  to  in  the  debate  which  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Feb.  181 1,  on  the  bill  for  abolishing  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death  for  stealing  in  bleaching  grounds.  One  waa  that  of  a 
female  proved  to  have  stolen  a  Hank  note  of  the  value  of  10/.  whom 
nevertheless  the  Jury,  nUh  the  approbation  (Mr.  Baron 

^Graham)  Ibund  guilty,  by  their  verdict,  of  stealing  to  the  amount  of 
thirty-nine  shillings.  A  similar  verdict  w'as  returned  by  tiic  second 
Midillescx  jury  in  1807»  before  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence,  in  the  case  of 
John  Meakings,  indicted  for  stealing  a  pocket-book,  containing  eight 
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ini|>ortance  of  the  axiom,  that  the  latrti  ou(jht  not^  in  any  country ^ 
to  be  in  direct  opfMnition  to  the  yeneral  opinion.  We  must 
e^aiii  borrow  the  energetic  laii^uai^c  of  Sir  William  Grant  : 

*  Our  juric*»  arc  sclccteil  from  the  people :  they  are  to  decide  upon 
the  guilt  or  the  innocence  of  the  accused  :  Is  not  their  opinion  de¬ 
serving  of  the  most  serious  attention  t  If  tlie  law  is  not  approved  by 
those  upon  whom  its  execution  immediately  depends,  will  it  not  be 
relaxed,  and  will  not  guilt  escape  with  impunity  ?  Juries  are  now  in  a 
manner  ff*rced  by  their  conceptions  of  the  severity  of  the  law,  to 
assume  a  discretion  which  was  never  intended  to  be  given  to  them. 
The  exercise  of  any  discretion  by  a  jury  is  most  dangerous.  They 
are  sworn  to  try  the  issue,  and  to  give  a  true  verdict  according  to  the 
evidence.  Vjwn  the  sanctity  of  this  oath  the  trial  by  jury  depends^ 
llelax  itf  and  think  what  may  be  the  consequences.  Ought  law’s  to  be  so 
framed  that  there  must  be  a  continual  struggle  in  the  minds  of  your 
jurymen,  whether  they  shall  violate  their  consciences,  or  distress  the 
best  feelings  of  our  nature  by  adhering  to  the  law  ?  The  public  opinion 
ujwn  this  subject  cannot  be  misunderstood.  The  deviation  by  jurymen 
from  the  solemnity  of  their  oaths,  so  far  from  being  censured,  has 
almost  been  sanctioned  by  great  authorities  under  the  loose  phrase  of 
pious  perjury.  The  consequences  arc  obvious  :  it  has  now  become 
almost  a  matter  of  course  for  jurymen  to  avail  themselves  of  every 
possible  circumstance  to  acquit  the  prisoner  of  the  capital  part  of  the 
charge.  They  know’,  indeed,  that  tno  executions  are  few;  they  can¬ 
not  be  unmindful  of  the  lenity  of  the  judges ;  but,  notw  ithstanding 
this,  they  arc  unwilling  to  risk  any  thing  :  they  will  not  trust  to 
anotiier  the  discretion  which  they  have  the  power  and  disposition  to 
exercise  themselves.  But  this  evasion  of  the  law  docs  not  stop  at  the 
prosecutors*,  nor  is  this  mitigation  of  its  severity  confined  to  the 
juries :  it  extends  higher : — it  is  easily  discovered  in  the  charges 
made  by  the  judges  from  the  bench  :  it  is  seen  in  their  constant  inter- 
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!()/.  notes,  from  the  consideration  of  its  being  u  first  ofibnee  !  See 
Montagu’s  Inquiries, 

•  The  reluctance  of  the  injured  party  to  act  as  prosecutor,  had  been 
before  adverted  to.  The  Attorney  General  in  reply,  admitting  that  the 
conclusions  of  the  preceding  speaker  were  unanswerable,  ventured  to 
dispute  the  fact,  affirming  that  he  had  never  discovered  any  unwilling¬ 
ness  in  prosecutors  to  appear.  This  may  have  been  literally  true. 
In  those  who  do  appear  as  prosecutors,  notwithstanding  the  severity 
of  the  law’,  this  unw  illingness  is  perhaps  not  often  found  to  exist,  but 
on  the  contrary,  a  vindictive  feeling  in  many  instances  prompts  the 
injured  party  to  pursue  the  criminal,  and  to  take  satisfaction  in  liis 
•entcncc.  It  is  in  those  who  decline  to  prosecute,  that  this  reluctance 
manifests  itself,  a  reluctance  which  it  is  notorious  has  long  been  in* 
cnreasingly  prevalent.  If  the  Uien  Attorney  General  was  not  aware 
of  this  fact,  (and  wc  can  hardly  imagine  that  lie  would  condescend  to 
evade  the  force  of  the  statement  by  a  quibble,)  it  must  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  cngro>Mng  nature  of  his  legal  avocations  leading 
him  to  be  exclusively  familiarized  with  the  w'orst  part  of  society. 
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ccMioa  for  mercy :  it  is  seen  in  the  conduct  of  the  king’s  ad viscfi* 
who,  influenced  by  the  same  anxiety  to  spiire  the  lives  of  this  class  ot 
offenders,  readily  apply  for  and  euiily  obtain  from  the  throne  a  rcmis- 
psion  of  the  sentence.  This  universal  confederacy  amongst  the  inid- 
|dling  classes  cf  society  not  to  punish  these  offences  with  death  :  this 
|conauct  of  the  higher  orders  in  dispensing  with  the  law;  is  to  me 
"conclusive  evidence  that  in  the  advanced  state  of  civilization  in  this 
country,  the  punishment  of  death  is  (the  case  of  Larceny  is  re¬ 
ferred  to)  too  severe  for  the  crime/— Montagu’s  Inquiries,  pp.  30-S‘2. 

^  What  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Blackstone  (who  bears 
llie  same  testimony  as  to  the  laet)  respecting  the  tendency  of  this 
•ontlict  between  law  and  opinion,  is  well  known.  lie  conceived 
ihc  dreadful  list  of  capital  oflences  to  ho  adapted  to  increase 
rather  than  to  diminish  the  number  of  offenders.  ‘  Among  so 
**  many  cbances  of  escape*  as  are  afforded  by  this  forbearance!  in 
the  prosecutor,  this  cumpassiou  in  juries,  and  this  lenity  in  tfie 
judge,  all  arising  out  of  the  excessive  severity  of  the  law,  ‘  the 

♦  nee<ly  and  hardened  olfonder’  (he  remarks)  *  overlooks  the 

•  multitude  that  suffer  :  he  boldly  engages  in  some  desperate 
^  attempt  to  relieve  his  wants  or  supply  his  vices  ;  and,  if  uiiex- 

•  pectedly  the  hand  of  justice  overtakes  him,  he  deems  himself 

*  peculiarly  unfortunate,  in  falling  at  last  a  sacrifice!  to  tiiose 
laws  which  long  impunity  had  taught  him  to  contemn.’  lie- 

iides,  in  conteinpiating  this  chance  of  escaping  from  the  greater 
punishment,  it  is  the  remark  of  Lord  Erskine,  that  the  criminal 
•Pels  very  little  terror  at  the  smaller,  and  </ien,  ihc  whole  effect 
itt  lost,  *  The  phantom  of  danger  which  is  placed  before  his 

*  eyes,  and  which  he  knows  to  be  uii-real,  operates  only  as  a  di- 
^  version  to  his  fears,  and  serves  to  screen  the  remoter  conse- 

•  quences  of  his  actions  from  his  \iew/ 

j  To  these  eloquent  statements,  proceeding  from  men  of  such 
Bigli  legal  wisdom  and  experience,  it  would  seem  perfectly  un- 
•ccessary  for  U!rlo  subjoin  any  further  remarks,  were  it  not  for 
liie  invincibility  of  the  prejudice  wliicli  is  found  to  oppose  the 
luost  beneficent  and  unexceptionable  measures,  wbeu  they  present 
lliemselves  in  the  shape  of  innovation.  The  late  Mr.  Wiiidhani, 
Y^'hose  name,  in  common  with  the  names  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
advocates  for  capital  )mnishments,  is  to  be  found  among  those  of 
|be  latest  sticklers  for  the  Slave  Trade,  deprecated  the  enlightened 
Attempts  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  as  ‘  part  of  a  plan  for  over- 
.  turning  a  sy^item  that  hatl  for  ages  excited  the  admiration 
ol  every  reflecting  mind  in  the  whole  of  civilized  society.’ 
Similar  plans  were  entertained,  he  said,  by  the  leaders  in  the 
French  Revolution;  societies  were  formed  in  France  for  the 
loing  aw’ay  of  Capital  punishments  ;  and  on  this  account  he  re¬ 
presented  all  attempts  to  introduce  improvements  in  the  law  of 
^e  laud,  as  liable  to  coiitiderable  suspicion.  Another  honour- 
V0L.XI.N.S.  C 
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able  gentleman  a^aerted  in  a  subsequent  debate,  *  that  no  nation 

*  on  earth  has  so  little  of  the  petty  thitTisli  propensities  ns  ours,* 
and  that  the  repeal  of  any  part  of  our  nenal  code,  ivould  tend  to 

*  unsettle  the  opinions  of  mankind  and  to  disturb  received  Ideas 

*  as  to  piilt  ;*  in  a  word,  \%'ould  ‘  risk  altering  the  character  of 

*  the  people.*  The  ‘  unenlightened  presumption*  of  tli  jse  inno¬ 
vators  ill  our  criminal  jurisprudence,  were,  he  said,  endan|:^erinp^ 
^  tlie  mi|;hty  machinery  of  a  nation's  Imppiness,  the  accumulated 
^  wisdom  of  ages.*  It  was  in  precisely  the  same  spirit  that  in 
the  last  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
subject  of  the  Slave  Trade,  prior  to  the  third  reading  of  the 
Bill  for  the  abolition  of  that  accursed  truHic,  it  was  gravely  as¬ 
serted  by  a  noble  Lari,  that  the  pro])oscd  measure  was  ^  a  libel 

*  upon  the  wisdom  oi  the  law  of  the  laud,  and  upon  the  couduct 
‘of  our  ancestors.’ 

It  must  be  admitted  at  once,  that  Capital  Punishments  have, 
not  less  than  the  traihe  in  slaves,  the  practice  of  ages  in  their 
favour.  The  Cireeks,  the  Homans,  the  Mahometans,  the  Hin¬ 
doos,  and  the  central  nations  of  Africa,  have  all  considered  them 
as  part  of*  the  mighty  machinery  of  a  nation’s  happiness.’  The 
only  exception  is  supplied  by  the  legislature  of  that  upstart  trans¬ 
atlantic  nation,  whose  example,  notwithstanding  tne  complete 
success  which  has  seemed  to  attend  upon  it,  is  not  sutliciently 
classical  to  have,  with  some  learned  and  honourable  gentlemen, 
Uie  force  of  a  precedent.  Rut  in  order  to  have  the  question  of 
innovation  fairly  brought  before  us,  let  us  examine  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  lesislatiou  in  our  own  country.  From  a  chronological  list 
of  statutable  capital  odences  contained  in  Montagu’s  **  Opinions 
“  upon  the  Punishment  of  Death,*’  the  first  extant  statute  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  111.  and  was 
directed  against  *  Bringing  false  money  into  the  Realm.*  Three 
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other  statutes  were  passed  in  the  same  year,  one  relating  to  a  simi-  nc 
lar  odence,  the  others  to  acts  of  high-treason.  The  next  bears  ^  cc 
the  date  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll.  Three  were  passed,  in  ,  W 
the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll. ;  but  that  monureli  had  a  sliorter  vvl 

method  of  proceeding  than  by  multiplying  capital  statutes :  th 

in  his  reign  the  executions  averaged,  it  is  said,  ^000  a  year,  ^ca 
lu  the  rcigti  of  Edward  VL  horse-stealing,  robbing  in  a  | 
booth,  or  in  a  dwelling-house,  and  being  accessary  before  the  Jgr 
fact,  were  first  rendered  punishable  with  death.  In  the  sangui-^tli 
nary  reign  of  his  successor,  four  new  penal  laws  were  added  to  mi 
the  statute  book.  Her  arbitrary  power,  satiated  as  it  was  witli  JHim 
the  victims  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  might  well  dispense  with  Bti^ 
ad<ling  new  terrors  to  the  criminal  code.  In  thejeign  of  Eliza- B  Ih 
both,  further  |>eiial  laws  were  enacted  for  the  protection  of  tba  BFi 
coinagt* ;  ru}>e  and  burglary  were  also  made  capital,  as  well  as  Bin 
being  acet'ssary  to  those  and  some  other  capital  offences.  Dur*  X  tu 
ing  the  seventeenth  century,  up  to  the  accessiou  of  William  and  X 
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Miry»  eight  more  offences  were  addetl  to  the  list  of  cn|dlal  oriines. 
The  progress  of  legislation  sectns  then  to  have  quickened  con¬ 
siderably »  for  eighteen  penal  laws  were  passed  in  this  reign,  teu 
in  the  reign  of  Quocn  Anne,  thirty-two  in  that  of  George  1.  fifty- 
one  in  that  of  George  II.  and  up  to  tlie  year  1806,  seventy  •two 

!kad  been  added  within  the  praent  reign.  One  hundrcii  and 
sixty* five  otlences,  therefore,  have  been  rendered  capital  by  sta¬ 
tute  since  the  coiiimencemeiit  of  the  last  century.  The  spirit  of 

I  innovation  ap|)ears  to  have  been  pretty  active  among  our  le¬ 
gislators,  but  tlien,  it  has  exerted  itself  in  the  good  old  quiet  way 
of  statute-making,  without  any  regard  to  new  tnaxiins  of  juris¬ 
prudence,  and  without  casting  any  libels  on  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  1  Sometimes  tiie  punislinient  of  death  has  been  de¬ 
nounced  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  to  check  a  particular 
crime  ;  sometimes  to  protect  a  trade  or  manufacture  which  had 
I  been  exposed  to  frequent  depredations ;  sometimes,  it  should 
■seem,  as  a  matter  of  course,  upon  the  mere  principle  of  analogy. 

1  The  east*,  iiuh'cd,  with  which  the  clause — -felony  without  benefit  of 
§<*/cr//i/,  inserted  in  the  draft  of  a  bill  by  some  clerk  in  accmmittcc- 
j'oom,  lias  obtained  the  assent  of  the  llonourable  House,  is  to  bo 
lliccountcd  for  only  from  Ctiese  words  i»eing  supposed,  as  Mr. 
AVIiitbread  once  said,  *  to  possess  a  miraculous  power  againsl 
^  crime.'  Thus  it  has  been  *  proposed  without  hesitation,  and 
I*  adopted  without  argument.’  ‘  If  any  offence  existed,*  said  that 
^gentleman,  ‘  a  member  of  parliament  had  only  to  apply  to  ibis 
Floiise,  ami  the  sledge-hammer  was  instantly  over  the  offender.* 
bill  was  on  one  occasion  referred  to  by  Sir  Samuel  Roiuilly,  at 
^having  recently  passed  that  House  without  opposition,  which 

^|'^added  nine  new  capital  feloniee  to  tlie  former  catalogue. 

I*  Such  an  increase  of  severity  was,'  he  justly  contended,  ‘  as  great 
1^  an  innovation  as  a  repeal  of  severity  to  the  same  extent.*  In¬ 
novation  !  The  process  is  busily  going  forward,  and  has  been  for 
centuries,  under  other  names,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament. 
Wliy  is  the  term  to  be  reserved  for  those  measures  exclusively 
Uvliich  originate  in  the  purest  benevolence^  Rut  this  is  always 
(he  last  paltry  stand  wliich  is  taken  by  the  discomfited  advo¬ 
cates  of  a  bad  cause,  when  beaten  olTfrom  the  field  of  argument. 

But  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  the  modern  origin  of  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  our  capital  statutes,  We  should  not  indeed  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  refer  to  a  charge  which  may  with  so 
much  force  be  retorted  on  the  authors  and  abettors  of  these 
multitudinous  peual  enactments.  The  opinion  in  favour  of  a  mi- 
jigation  of  punishment,  is  of  quite  as  long  standing  as  most  of 
j  these  laws.  Three  hundred  years  ago,  8 ir  Thomas  More  and 
Lrasmus,  the  two  greatest  men  of  their  age,  raised  their  voices 
in  deprecation  of  tlie  sanguinary  practice.  In  the  following  cen¬ 
tury  this  nocul  opinion,  besides  being  advocated  bv  Raleigh  and 
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Chillinq^wordi,  rereivod  the  sup|>ori  of  the  profoundest  pliilosopher 
and  of  the  most  eminent  lawyer  of  whom  England  can  boast, 
Loril  Bacon  and  Lord  Coke.  The  latter,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Fourth  Institute,  speaks  of  the  frequency  of  the  punishment  mak¬ 
ing  it  ‘  so  familiar  as  it  is  not  feared.’  ‘  For  example,’  he  says, 

*  what  a  lamentable  case  is  it  to  set*  so  many  Christian  men  and 
‘  tvoinen  strangled  on  that  cursed  tree  of  the  gallows,  insomuch, 
‘  as  if  in  a  large  held  a  man  might  see  together  all  the  Christians 
^  that  but  in  one  year,  throughout  England,  come  to  that  un- 
‘  timely  and  ignominious  death,  if  there  were  any  spark  of  grace 
^  or  charity  in  him,  it  would  make  his  heart  to  bleecrfor  pity  and 

*  compassion.  But  the  consideration  of  this  preventing  justice  mere 
^  worthy  of  the  wisiiorn  of  parliumentf  and  in  the  mean  time 
‘  ex|H'rt  and  wise  men  to  make  preparation  for  die  same,  as  the 
‘  text  saith,  ut  henedicat  eis  i)oniinus.  Blessed  shall  he  be  that 
^  layeth  thehrst  stone  of  the  building,  more  blessed  that  proceeds 

*  ill  it,  most  of  all  that  linisheth  it,  to  the  glory  of  (lod,  and  the 

*  honour  of  our  king  and  nation.’ 

In  glancing  down  the  list  of  eminent  writers  and  statesmen  by 
whom  this  glorious  innovation  has  been  sucevssively  pleaded  for, 
then*  is  one  name  upon  which  the  eye  cannot  but  rest  to  pay  the 
homage  of  the  most  painful  regrets, — the  name  of  Him  who  dur¬ 
ing  thirty  years  stood  foremost  in  the  cause,  labouring  with  the 
indefatigable  ardour  of  true  benevolence,  to  meliorate  and  hu¬ 
manize  the  administration  of  that  jurisprudence  of  which,  in  ano¬ 
ther  branch,  he  shone  the  brightest  ornament.  For  him  we 
might  have  hoped  was  reserved  that  full  measure  of  benediction 
which  had  so  long  before  been  pronounced  on  the  consummator  of 
this  great  work  of  justice  and  humanity  :  a  fame  far  more  illus¬ 
trious  than  could  have  been  derived  from  the  highest  legal  title, 
would  then  have  ennobled  Uie  name  of  Rom  illy.  Alas  !  that  so 
bright  a  day  should  have  disappointed  us  of  a  sun-set,  by  abrupt¬ 
ly  shutting  up  in  mist  and  premature  darkness  1  that  a  career  so 
enviable  and  so  iHMicficent,  should  have  closed  in  precipitous 
horrors  !  But  the  contest  will  still  be  carried  on,  and  that 
triumph  which  the  ablest  pleadings  of  cnlighteneil  talent  have 
hitherto  failed  to  secure,  must  ultimately  await  on  the  concen 
Irated  might  of  national  opinion. 

We  ought  before  to  have  noticed  the  spirited  and  eloquent 
pamphlet  at  the  head  of  this  article,  which  directs  the  public 
attention  more  particularly  to  ^  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of 

*  the  punishment  of  death  in  the  case  of  forgery  ;’  in  the  case 
of  this  motlilication  of  theft,  (for  it  is  nothing  else,)  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  crimes  of  far  deeper  moral  turpitude.  Tlia 
reason  is  this,  remarks  the  Author :  in  this  professedly  Christian 
country,  *  the  real  value  of  tlie  life  of  man  is  little  known.' 

*  The  life  of  roan  in  the  estimation  of  God,  is  more  than  equivalent 
to  the  wealth  of  the  universe.  Fools  may  laugh,  infidels  and  philoso- 
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phers  may  despise,  and  legislators  may  disregard  the  remark,  but  it  it 
the  truth  of  God  ;  and  those  who  will  not  bend  to  its  authority,  must 
sink  beneath  its  weight.* 

We  have  left  almost  untouched  the  argument  from  the  mild 
spirit  of  Christianity,  but  we  must  not  trust  ourselves  with  any. 
fresh  topic  ;  and  indml  it  seems  almost  superfluous  to  make  any 
appeal  to  principles  which,  had  they  been  sincerely  recognised, 
would  long  since  have  changed  the  character  of  our  doutestio 
^lolicy.  Our  criminal  code  is  a  disgrace  to  the  tlw^ory  of  our 
jurisprudence  ;  our  prisons  a  'e  a  still  fouler  blot  upon  our  prac¬ 
tice,  inasmuch  ;:s  moral  evil  infinitely  outweighs  the  utmost  phy- 
gsical  suflering.  It  becomes,  however,  all  those  who  profess  and 
call  themselves  Christians,  to  see  to  it,  that  no  eiuleavours  of 
theirs  arc  wanting  in  the  promotion  of  a  reform  co-extensive  with 
_  the  whole  of  the  existing  evil.  Satisfied  ns  we  are  that  tim  work 
^)f  melioration  will  go  forward,  we  nevertheless  would  not,  for  all 
^Ihe  world,  feel  indifferent,  or  act  as  if  we  felt  indifferent,  to  its  pro- 
I'ress,  nor  forget  the  claims  which  the  vilest  participants  of  our 
,  nature  have  upon  us,  who,  not  less  than  they,  derive  all  our  hope 
of  salvation  from  pure,  unmingled.  Infinite  Mercy. 

^rt,  II.  jin  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Kuouledge  of  '  the  Holy 

Scriptures,  By  Thomas  Hartwell  Horne,  A.  M.  Illustrated  witn 

Maps  and  FaC'Similiea  of  Biblical  Manuscripts,  8vo.  S  Vols.  pp. 

xix.  1615,  Price  2/.  2s,  1818. 

work  wo  bring  forward  with  confidence  to  the  notice  of 
I  our  readers,  as  the  very  best  introduction  to  the  critical  study 
*i)f  the  Holy  Scriptures, in  the  whole  compass  of  English  literature. 
It  is  a  comprehensive  digest  of  the  labours  of  the  most  eroiuent 
Avriters ;  both  foreign  and  liomestic,  on  subjects  of  Biblical  criti¬ 
cism.  It  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Author  for  a  consi¬ 
derable  number  of  years,  and  is  replete  with  proofs  of  his  in- 
cdustry ;  nor  is  this  the  only  f|ualification  for  the  undertaking  which 
CSs  displayed  in  the  execution  of  the  work :  it  exhibits  a  sound 
judgement  and  considerable  ability.  It  is  altogether  an  invalu- 
^ible  work,  and  cannot  fail  of  nroctiring  for  the  Author  the  warm 
commendation  of  every  liberal  scholar.  To  the  Biblical  student 
|nt  may  be  safely  recommended,  as  affording  him  more  assistance 
Bn  the  pursuit  of  his  proper  object,  the  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
||tures,  than  any  other  publication  whatever,  and  as  entitled  to  p 
Hiluce  ill  his  library,  whether  it  be  large  or  small,  among  tlie  books' 
B%hich  he  will  never  regret  having  purchased.  From  the  ifol-' 
Bowing  analysis,  our  readers  will  perceive  the  variety  *  a*iii|| 
Bpxtent  of  the  subjects  on  which  it  treats.  The  work  is  divided 
Bnto  three  parts.  The  first  volume  comprises  two  of  these  ge- 
Beral  divisions,  extending  to  688  pages.  There  are  some  ex¬ 
pedient  preliminary  considerations  on  the  moral  qualifications  for 
Pstudying  the  Scriptures,  a  most  important  topic,  which  Biblical 
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stuiU'fits  are  in  preat  ilonj^er  of  overlooking,  and  which  cannot  be 
too  closely  or  toofrciinently  pressed  upontlieir  rcfi^rd, 

Part  I.  contains  a  concise  view  of  the  Cii'O^raphy  of  the  Holy 
Ijind,  and  of  the  political,  religious,  moral,  and  civil  state  of  the 
Jews,  ilhistratini^  the  principal  events  recorileil  in  the  Scriptures, 
Chap.  1.  treats  of  the  physical  (ieo^raphy  of  the  Holy  iiand. 
Chap.  2.  includes  its  political  divisions.  Chap.  3.  iH)ntains  a 
description  of  Jcnisalem,  the  temple,  synagogues,  and  other 
buildings,  with  a  sketch  of  the  history  and  present  state  of  that 
celebrated  city.  Chap.  4.  exhibits  the  jwliticHl  state  of  the  Jews, 
iroin  the  patriarchal  times  to  the  Itabjlonish  c:ipii>ity — under 
the  Asnnoncan  princes— the  Herodian  family — and  the  Uomau 
proenrutors ;  treats  of  the  Roman  judicature,  forms  ol  proeved- 
ing  in  trials,  and  modes  of  punishment,  jiarticularly  crucifixion. 
Under  this  hist  article  the  circumstances  of  our  Saviour’s  cnici- 
fixion  are  considcrwl  and  illustrated  at  large.  Chap.  «5.  Tho 
t‘cclt*sia8tical  state  of  the  Jews,  account  of  the  Jewish  Church 
and  its  members,  ecclesia>tical  ]>crsons,  modes  of  worship,  sa- 
critiers  and  otferings,  SHcn*d  times  and  seasons.  C’hu)).  tt.  On 
the  religious  ami  moral  state  of  the  Jews,  during  the  time  of 
Christ,  Jewish  sects,  and  Jewish  and  Roman  modes  of  comput¬ 
ing  time. 

Part  11.  On  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture.  The  literal,  al¬ 
legorical,  typical, and  parabolic  senses  of  Scripture,  with  general 
rules  for  investigating  and  determining  them — words  and  ])hrascs 
— subsidiar}  means  of  ascertaining  the  moaning  of  Scripture,  the 
original  languages  of  the  Bible — Hebrew^  including  bibliogra¬ 
phical  and  critical  accounts  of  grammar  and  lexicons— -C'reeib, 
8tyle  ami  dialects  of  the*  New  Testament,  principal  Greek  lexi¬ 
cons,  Cognate  languages —  Versions  of  the  Scripture,  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  Targums,  Septnagint  and;  other  Greek  versions,  Syriac, 
and  other  oriental  translations,  ijatin  versions ;  New'  Testament, 
oriental  versions,  western  translations,  use  and  application  of  an¬ 
cient  version — Parallel  passages  of  Scripture;  scholia  and  glos-' 
saries,  subject  matter,  context,  scope,  analogy  of  faith  -  Figura¬ 
tive  language  of  Scripture — Apparent  contradictions  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  the  manner  of  reconciling  them— Quotations  in  the 
New  Testament  from  the  Old,  from  apocry'phal  and  profane 
authors — Tlistorical  interpretation  of  Scriptures — Interpretation 
of,  Scripture  miracles — Spiritual  interpretation— I nierpretation 
of  types — Doctrinal  interpretation — Moral  interpretation — Pro- 
piises  and  threatenings — Inferential  and  practical  reading  of  the- 
Scriptures — Commentaries. 

The  second  volume,  containing  689  pages,  is  wholly  occupied 
by  Part  111.  contaiuing  na  analysis  of  the  diflerent  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Te<»i:\ment,  including  a  concise  account  of  the  hooka 
reckoned  apocrypluil.  Tlie  tojiics  brought  into  diacussioa  §• 
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thU  part  are,  the  Canon  of  the  Scriptures — Ancient  and  modern 
divisions  of  the  Bible— Title— Author— Date— Argument  and 
scope  of  each  hook. 

The  third  volume,  or  Part  ll.  of  Vol.  II.  contains  an  appendix 
of  pages,  which  includes  ;  1.  The  Jewish  Calendar,  with  no¬ 
tices  of  the  various  festivals,  and  the  state  of  the  weather  in  the 
iloly  Land.  II.  A  list  of  the  |>rincipal  Commentators  and 
Biblical  critics  of  eiiiitience ;  with  bibliographical  and  critical 
/notices extracted  from  authentic  sources.  III.  On  the  Hebraisms 
^of  the  New  Testament.  IV.  A  concise  account  of  the  Manii* 
^|scri]>t8  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  V.  A  Brief  notioe  of  the 
I  priucipal  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  the  Greek  I'l^sta- 
inent.  VI.  On  the  various  readings  of  the  Bible,  with  rules  for 
weighing  and  applying  them.  VI 1.  A  sketch  of  the  profane  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Last,  in  illustration  of  the  Scriptures.  VIII.  Tables 
of  weights,  measures,  and  money,  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  IX. 
4!^lironologioal  Tables.  A  Bibliographicul  Index  and  a  general 
Judex  of  Mutters  are  added. 

The  embellishments  of  this  valualde  work  include,  Fac-similei 
of  the  Codex  Argenteus,  the  Codex  Be/.«,  the  (yodex  Laudi- 
,^nn**  11,  ibc  ('od(*x  Rescriptns  of  iMullhcw’s  gospel,  published  hy 
.  llr.  Barret,  and  the  Crnlex  bibnerianiis  ;  with  four  mops,  viz.  of  ^ 
I’ab^tine,  of  Judea,  adapted  to  the  gospel  history  of  the  jour- 
'  neyings  of  the  Israelites,  and  of  the  JVavels  of  the  Apostles. 

In  a  work  embracing  so  great  a  compass  of  sacred  literature, 
it  is  not  one  of  the  lossditlieult  labours  of  the  author,  to  apportion 
to  every  distinct  subject  its  appropriate  spiice,  and  so  to  regulate 
the  admission  of  the  resj>cctive  articles,  that  while  nothing  im¬ 
portant  is  excluded,  only  what  is  useful  may  obtain  a  place.  In 
this  respect  Mr,  Horae  has  acquitted  himself  much  to  our  satis* 
faction;  the.  evidences  of  judicious  selection,  present  them¬ 
selves  throughout  tlic  ^^ork,  and  the  reader’s  confidence  in  the 
judgement  of  the  Author,  strengthens  as  he  proceeds  with  its 
.  |)erusal. 

W  e  arc  greatly  pleased  with  the  serious  spirit  which  pervades 
these  volumes  ;  a  spirit  which,  we  regret  to  say,  has  not  always 
^  distinguislieil  the  labours  of  Biblical  critics.  Too  many  of  them 
^  have  treated  the  literature  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  suhjetH  of*specu- 
H  lation,  apart  from  its  real  utility  in  assisting  the  understanding 
m  to  apprehend  the  design  and  import  of  Revelation,  for  the  pur-  * 
■  pose  of  applying  its  truths  and  inHiiencc  to  the  heart.  We  would 
S  have  the  student  reminded  with  urgent  frequency,  that  the  know- 
n  ledge  (ot  inanuHcripts  and  versions,  of  various  readings,  and 
9  critical  productions,  is  not  an  ultimate  object  ;  that,  how 
H  creditable  soever  it  may  be  to  him  as  a  scholar,  to  possess  a  fa- 
9  miliar  ac(|uaintunce  with  these  and  similar  subjects,  his  princi- 
9  pal  business  with  the  Bible  is,  to  become  *  wise  unto  salvation 
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To  how  ^rt^at  advantsi^c,  compared  with  some  other  writers, 
does  tile  present  Author  ap|>eur,  in  uddressiiifi^  to  his  readers 
such  ronsi<!eralioiis  as  the  following : 

*  Such  then  being  the  utility,  excellence,  and  perfection  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  since  they  are  not  merely  the  best  guide  we  can  con¬ 
sult,  hut  tlie  only  one  that  can  make  us  wise  unto  salvation,  it  becomes 
the  indispensable  duly  of  all  carefully  and  constantly  to  peruse  these 
sacred  oracles,  that  tlirough  them  they  may  become  **  perfect,  tho¬ 
roughly  furnished  to  every  good  work.*’*'  This  indeed  is  not  only 
agreeable  to  the  divine  command, f  and  to  the  design  of  the  Scrip- 
tures4  but  is ,  farther  commended  to  us  by  the  practice  of  the 
church  in  ancient^  as  well  as  in  modern  times,  and  by  the  gracious 
promise  made  by  Him  who  cannot  lie,  to  all  true  believers,  that  “  they 
shall  all  be  taught  of  God.”  VVliat  time  is  to  be  appropriated  to  this 
purpose,  must  ever  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  tne  individual. 
It  is  obvious  that  some  time  ought  daily  to  be  devoted  to  this  important 
study,  and  that  it  should  be  undertaken  with  devout  simplicity  and 
liumility;  prosecuted  with  diligence  and  attention ;  accompanied  by  . 
prayer  for  the  divine  aid  and  teaching;  together  with  a  sincere  desire 
lo  know  and  perform  the  will  of  God,  and,  laying  aside  all  prejudice, 
to  follow  the  Scriptures  wherever  conviction  may  lead  our  minds.’ 
pp.  3,  4. 

The  concise  view  of  sacred  geography,  including  the  topogrti- 
phy  of  Jerusalem,  whicli  is  comprised  within  forty -eight  pages, 
is  drawn  ti|)  with  great  care,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  best  com- 
pendiutns  on  the  sidijeet,  which  we  remember  to  have  seen.  The 
best  sources  of  inforinatiou  have  been  explorcil,  and  the  descrip¬ 
tions  given  by  modern  travellers,  of  the  places  which  they  per¬ 
sonally  visited,  are  addeil  to  the  accounts  of  professed  geogra¬ 
phers.  It  cannot  he  exp<*c(cd  that  a  complete  description  of  the 
whole  of  that  celebrated  country,  and  of  the  adjacent  places,  to 
which  the  incidents  of  the  Biole  relate,  should  he  included  in  the 
compass  of  a  few  pages  ;  the  sketch  however  which  is  here  given, 
will  be  found  trul\  interesting,  and  will  in  a  eousiderahle  degree 
supply  the  want  of  larger  and  more  costly  means  of  knowledge. 
Scarcely  any  place  of  im))ortance  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  is  omitted  in  the  topographical  notices,  and  the  reader 
who  carefully  consults  the  accompanying  maps  as  he  studies  the 
details  of  this  part  of  the  work,  will  have  made  himself  a  very 
respoctuble  protieient  in  the  geography  of  the  Holy  Laml.  The 
following  extracts  are  fair  spei  imeiis  of  the  valuable  information 
which  the  Author  has  compressed  within  (he  limits  .of  his  first 
three  chapters. 


•  2  Tim.  iii.  IT.  f  Search  the  Scriptures,  John  v,  89. 

X  1  ’fim.  ii.  4. 

$  Psal.  cxix.  24.  Acts  xvu.  1 1.  2  Tim.  iii.  15.  IV  i.  2. 
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•  The  surface  of  the  Holy  Land  being  diversified  with  mountains 
and  plains,  its  climate  varies  in  different  places,  though  in  pncral  it 
is  more  settled  than  in  our  western  countries.  The  atmosphere  is  for 
the  most  part  mild,  and  the  seasous  extremely  regular,  the  summers 
are  perfectly  dry,  but  in  some  winters  the  frost  and  cold  are  intensely 
severe,  being  accompanied  with  heavy  sUirms  of  hailstones,  rain,  and 
snow,  falling  in  large  flakes,  which  are  by  the  royal  Psalmist,  with 
equal  fidelity  and  beauty,  compared  to  wool,  as  the  large  hailstones 
nre  to  masses  of  ice  (Fsal.  cxlvii.  IG,  17.)  Intensely  hot  days  are, 
however,  frequently  succeeded  by  intensely  cold  nights;  and  to  these 
vicissitudes  Jacob  refers  (C»en  xxxi.  K).)  Rain  falls  but  rarely,  ex¬ 
cept  in  autumn  and  spring  ;  but  its  absence  is  partly  supplied  by  the 
very  copious  dew  w’hich  falls  during  the  night.*  The  early  or  au¬ 
tumnal  rains,  and  the  Uitterox  spring  rains  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  support  of  vegetation,  and  were  consequently  objects  greatly  de- 
t  sired  by  the  Israelites  and  Jewsf ,  The  early  rains  generally  fall  about 
the  beginning  of  November,  when  they  usually  ploughed  their  lands 
and  sowed  their  corn,  and  the  latter  rains  fall  sometimes  towards  the 
middle  and  sometimes  towards  the  close  of  April  ;  that  is,  a  short 
time  before  they  gathered  in  their  harvest.  'I  hese  rains^  however, 
were  always  chilly  (Ezra  x.  9.  and  Song  ii.  11.),  and  oflen  preceded  by 
whirlwinds  (1  Kings  iii.  IG,  17.)  that  raised  such  quantities  of  sand  as 
to  darken  the  sky,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  sacred  historian,  to  make 
the  heavens  black  with  clouds  and  wind,**  (1  Kings  xviii.  45.)  In 
the  figurative  language  of  the  Scripture,  these  whirlwinds  are  termed 
the  command  and  the  toorrf  of  (lod  ( Fsal.  cxlvii.  15,  18.);^:  and  as 
they  arc  sometimes  fatal  to  travellers  who  are  overwhelmed  in  the 
deserts,  the  rapidity  of  their  advance  is  elenntly  employed  by  Solo* 
mon  to  shew  the  certainty,  os  well  as  the  suddenness  of  that  destruc¬ 
tion  which  will  befal  tne  im|>cnitently  wicked  fFrov.  i.  27.)  The 
rains  descend  in  Fulestiiie  with  great  violence  ;  ana  as  whole  villaget 
in  the  east  arc  constructed  only  with  palm  branches,  mud,  and  tilet 
baked  in  the  sun,  (perhaps  corresponding  to  and  cxpl'^natory  of  the 
untempered  mortar  noticed  in  Czek.  xiii.  11.)  these  rains  not  unfre* 
({ucntly  dissolve  the  cement,  such  as  it  is,  and  the  houses  fall  to  the 
ground.  To  these  effects  our  Lord  probably  alludes  in  Matt.  vii. 
25—27.  V’’cry  small  clouds  are  likewise  the  forerunners  of  violent 
storms  and  hurricanes  in  the  east  as  well  as  in  the  west  :  they  rise 

•  “We  were  sufficiently  instructed  by  experience  what  the  Psalm¬ 
ist  means  by  the  dew  of  liemton  ( Fsal.  cxxxiii.  5A  ;  our  tents  being 
as  wet  with  it  as  if  it  had  rained  all  night.’*  MaundrelFs  Journey  from 
Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  77. 

f  *  The  follow  ing  arc  a  few  among  the  many  allusions  in  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  to  the  importanoenf  the  early  and  latter  rains,  and  the  earnest¬ 
ness  with  which  they  were  desired.  Deut.  xi.  14.  Job  xxix.  23. 
Frov.  xvi.  15.  Jer.  iii.  3.  v.  24.  Hos.  vi.  .3.  Joel  ii.  23.  Zeeb. 
X.  1. 

X  The  Arabs  to  this  day  call  them  good  news  or  messengers :  and 
in  the  Koran  they  are  termed  the  sent  of  God.  c.  77,  p.  477  of 
Sale’s  Translation,  4to.  edit. 
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like  a  nuui^t  hand,  (1  Kings  xviii.  4I<.)  until  the  nlirle  sky  becotnrs 
black  witii  rain,  which  descends  in  torrents,  lu  our  Lord’s  time,  this 
phenomenon  seems  to  have  become  a  certain  prognostic  Ok  wet  wcatlier. 

He  said  to  Uie  people,  when  ye  see  the  cloud  (THN 
file  out  of  the  west,  straightway  yc  say,  There  cometh  a  shower; 
AND  so  IT  IS.**  (Luke  xii.  54.)*  Vol.  1.  pp.  U,  12. 

‘  3.  Galilee. — This  portion  of  the  Holy  Land  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  in  the  New  Testauient  :  it  exceeded  Judea  in  ex¬ 
tent,  but  its  limits  probably  varied  at  difierent  times.  It  comprised 
the  country  formerly  occupied  by  the  tribes  of  Issachar,  Zebulon, 
Naphtali,  and  Asher,  and  part  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  is  divided  by 
Josephus  into  Upper  and  Lower  Galilee. 

*  Upper  Galilee  abounded  in  mountains ;  and  from  its  vicinity  to  the 
Gentiles  who  inhabited  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  it  is  called 
Galilee  of  the  Genri/es  (Matt.  iv.  15.)  and  ih^  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon^ 
(^Mark  vii.  31.)  The  principal  city  in  this  region  was  Caesarea  Phi¬ 
lippi,  anciently  called  Paneas  by  the  Phoenicians,  from  mount  Paneas, 
at  whose  base  it  was  situated  :  it  w’as  enlarged  and  beautified  by 
Philip  the  Tetrarchof  Iturea  nnd  Trachonitis,  who  made  it  the  seat 
of  his  government,  and  changed  its  name  to  Csesarea  in  honour  of 
the  Emperor  Tiberius  ;  it  was  also  called  Cmsarea  Philippi,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  the  other  cities  which  bore  the  name  of  Caesarea. 
The  main  road  to  Damascus,  Tyre,  and  Sidon  lay  tlirough  this 
city. 

*  Lower  Galilee,  which  lay  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth,  was  situated  in  a  rich  and  fertile  plain,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Josephus  was  very  populous,  containing  upwards  of  two 
hundred  cities  and  towns. '  This  country  was  most  honoured  by  our 
Saviour’s  presence.  Here,  his  miraculous  conception  took  place 
/Luke  i.  26-— 38)  ;  hither  Joseph  and  Mary  returned  with  him  out  of 
£gypL  ttnd  here  he  resided  until  his  baptism  by  John,  ( Matt.  ii.  22. 
23.  Luke  ii.  S9 — 51.  Matt.  ill.  13.  Lukeiii.  21.)  Hither  he  re¬ 
turned  ailer  his  baptism  and  temptation,  ( Luke  iv.  1 4. )  :  and,  after 
bis  entrance  on  his  public  ministry,  though  he  often  went  into  other 
provinoes,  yet  so  frequent  were  his  visits  to  tliis  country,  that  he  was 
called  a  Galileaii,  ( Matt.  xxvi.  69  )  The  population  of  Galilee  being 
very  great,  our  Lord  had  many  opportunities  of  doing  good ;  and, 
being  out  of  the  power  of  the  priests  at  Jerusalem,  he  seems  to  have 
preferred  it  as  his  abode.  To  this  province  our  Lord  commanded  his 
apostles  to  come  and  converse  with  him  after  his  resurrection  (Matt, 
atxviii.  7,  16.' :  and  of  this  country  most,  if  not  the  whole,  of  his 
Apostles  were  natives,  whence  they  are  all  styled  by  the 
men  of  Galilee,  (Acts  i.  1 1.)*  Vol.  1.  pp.  3*,*  34. 

The  value  of  this  work  is  much  enhanced  by  the  elucidations 
of  numerous  passages  of  the  Scriptures,  which  the  Author  takes 
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every  fair  occasion  of  introducing.  The  historical  details  which 


are  comprised  in  the  chapter  on  the  political  state  of  the  .lews, 


•  *  The  article  here  is  unquestionably  demonstrative.  Sec  Bishop 
Middleton’s  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article,  p.  327.* 
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Horne's  IntroAtcHon  to  ike  Hol}f  Scripiwree.  T! 

>  will  not  only  instruct  tlie  reader  in  the  knowledge  of  the  cItsI 
goveniiuewt  and  ▼arioiis  fortiiues  of  that  remarkable  |>eo)ile9  but 
will  also  enable  him  to  understand  and  account  for  the  insertion  of 
a  variety  of  particulars  in  the  sacred  writings.  From  the  several 

}>aragraphs  of  this  kind  wliich  we  could  quote,  wc  select  the 
ollowing  account  of  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  Romau 
procuraUrs. 

‘  The  Jewish  kingdom,  wdiich  the  Romans  had  created  in  favour 
of  llcrod  the  Great,  was  of  short  duration;  expiring  on  his  death, 
by  his  division  of  his  territories^  and  by  the  dominions  of  Archclaus, 
^which  comprised  Samaria,  Judea,  and  Idumea,  being  reduced  to  a 
jRoman  province,  annexed  to  Syria,  and  governed  by  the  Roman 
procurators.  These  officers  not  only  had  the  charge  of  collecting  the 
.^^imperiil  revenues,  but  al^o  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  in  capital 
|c:ause8 :  and  on  account  of  their  high  dignity,  they  are  sometimes 
, ^culled  ^uv'emvrs  They  usually  had  a  council,  consitt* 

^ing  of  their  friends  and  other  chief  Romans  in  the  province;  with 
|whom  t!iey  conferred  on  important  questions,*  During  tliC  conti* 
|iiuance  of' the  Komnn  republic,  it  was  very  unusual  for  the  governors 
‘  of  provinces  to  take  their  wives  with  them  :  but  under  the  eniperori 
|he  contrary  custom  obtained,  and  several  instances  are  to  be  found 
of  it  in  Tacitus  f .  This  circumstance  will  account  for  Pilate's  wife 
being  at  Jerusalem,  yMatt.  xxvii.  19.) 

^  ‘  The  procurators  of  Juden  resided  principally  at  Csesarea  which 

Vas  repute<l  to  he  the  metropolis  of  that  country,  and  occupied  the 
vSplendid  palace  which  Herod  the  Great  had  erected  there.  On  tho 
^ great  festivals,  or  when  any  tumults  were  apprehended,  they  repaired 
;  jto  Jerusalem,  that  by  their  presence  and  intiuence,  tliey  might  re* 
J  store  order.  For  this  purpose  they  were  accompanied  by  cohoit$ 
I  £7i«,‘tx4.  Acts  X.  1.)  or  bunds  of  soldiers,  not  legionary  cohorts,  but 
distinct  companies  of  miiitory  :  each  of  them  was  about  one  thousand 
strong  Six  of  these  cohorts  were  constantly  garrisoned  in  Judea  ; 
Ihve  at  Csesarea,  and  one  nt  Jerusalem,  part  of  which  was  quartered 
in  the  tower  of  Antonia,  so  as  to  command  the  temple,  and  part  in 
v;;  the  prmtorium  or  governor’s  palace. 

‘  These  procurators  were  Romans,  sometimes  of  the  equestrian  order, 
and  sometimes  freedmen  of  the  emperor  ;  Felix  ( Acts  xxiii.  2'^— 
xxiv.  3.  22—27.)  was  a  freedman  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  ||,  with 
whom  he  was  in  high  favour.  These  governors  were  sent,  not  by  the  se* 

I  *  *  Acts  XXV.  12.  Josephus  ^Ant.  lib.  xx.  c.  iv.  §  4,  and  Dc  Bell. 
I  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  xvi.  {  1.)  mentions  instances  in  which  the  Roman  pro* 
I  curators  thus  took  counsel  with  their  assessors.* 

^  f  •  Tacit.  Annal.lib.  i,  c.  40,  41.  lib.  ii.  c.  .54-,  55.  lib.  iii.  c.  33.  Dr, 
I..ardncr  cites  the  particular  instances  at  length.  Credibility,  part  i. 
bonk  i.  cb.vii.  §  3.  (Works,  vol.  i.  p.  145.)*  ^ 

1  *  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  iii.  §  i.  lib.  xx.  c.  v.  f  4«  Da 
Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  ix.  $  2.  Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  ixxix/ 
i  *  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  ch.  ix.  j  1.  pp.  $30 — 335«* 

H  *  Suetonius  in  Claudio,  c.  xxviiiJ 
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like  a  man*s  kanJ^  (1  Kings  xviii.  41*.)  until  Uie  whole  sky  becorrt  s 
black  witli  rain,  which  descends  in  torrents,  lu  our  Lord’s  time,  this 
phenomenon  seems  to  have  become  a  certain  prognostic  Oi  wet  wcatlier. 
**  He  said  to  tlie  people,  when  yt  see  the  cloud  (THN 
rise  out  of  the  west,  straightway  yc  There  cometh  a  shower; 
AND  so  IT  IS,**  (Luke  xii.  54.)'  Vol.  1.  pp.  li,  12, 

*  3.  Galilee, — This  portion  of  the  iloly  Land  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  in  the  New  TestHuicnt :  it  exceeded  Judea  in  ex¬ 
tent,  out  its  limits  probably  varied  at  diiiercnt  times.  It  coniprUed 
the  country  forroeriy  occupied  by  the  tribes  of  Issachar,  Zebulon, 
Naphtoli,  and  Asher,  and  part  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  is  divided  by 
Josephus  into  Upper  and  Lower  Galilee. 

*  Upper  Galilee  abounded  in  mountains ;  and  from  its  vicinity  to  the 

Gentiles  who  inhabited  the  cities  of  I'yre  and  Sidon,  it  is  called 
Galilee  of  the  (Matt.  iv.  15.)  and  ihtcoasUof  Tyre  and  Sidon^ 

^Mark  vii.  31.)  The  principal  city  in  this  region  was  Cesarea  Phi¬ 
lippi,  anciently  called  Paneas  by  the  Phoenicians,  from  mount  Paneas, 
at  whose  base  it  was  situated  :  it  was  enlarged  and  beautified  by 
Philip  the  Tetrarch  of  Iturea  nnd  Trachonitis,  who  made  it  the  scat 
of  his  government,  and  changed  its  name  to  Cssaren  in  honour  of 
the  Emperor  Tiberius  ;  it  was  also  called  Caesarea  Philippi,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  the  other  cities  which  bore  the  name  of  Ciesarea. 
The  main  road  to  Damascus,  Tyre,  and  Sidon  lay  tlirough  this 
city. 

*  Lower  Galilee,  whicli  lay  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth,  was  situated  in  a  rich  and  fertile  plain,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Josephus  was  very  populous,  containing  upwards  of  two 
hundr^  cities  and  towns.  This  country  was  most  honoured  by  our 
Saviour’s  presence.  Here,  his  miraculous  conception  took  place 

iLuke  i.  96—38)  ;  hither  Joseph  and  Mary  returned  with  him  out  of 
«gypt,  and  here  he  resided  until  his  baptism  by  John,  ( Matt.  ii.  2*2. 
23.  Luke  ii.  S9 — 51.  Matt.  iii.  13.  Lukeiij.  21.)  Hither  he  re¬ 
turned  oiler  his  baptism  and  temptation,  ( Luke  iv.  H.) :  and,  after 
his  entrance  on  his  public  ministry,  though  he  often  went  into  other 
provinces,  yet  so  freouent  were  his  visits  to  this  country,  that  he  was 
colled  a  Galilean,  (.uatt.  xxvi.  69  )  The  population  of  Galilee  being 
very  great,  our  Lord  had  many  opportunities  of  doing  good ;  and, 
being  out  of  the  power  of  the  priests  at  Jerusalem,  he  seems  to  have 
preierrod  it  as  his  abode.  To  this  province  our  Lord  commanded  his 
apostles  to  come  and  converse  with  him  after  his  resurrection  (Matt, 
xxviii.  7,  16.> :  and  of  this  country  most,  if  not  the  whole,  of  his 
Apostles  were  natives,  whence  they  are  all  styled  by  the  angels 
men  of  Galilee^  (Acts  i.  1 1.)*  Vol,  1.  pp.  31,’  34. 

The  value  of  this  work  is  much  enhanced  by  (be  elucidations 
of  numerous  passages  of  the  Scriptures,  which  the  Author  takes 
every  fair  occasion  of  introducing.  The  liisturieul  details  which 
are  comprised  in  the  chapter  on  the  political  state  of  the  Jews, 


*  *  The  article  here  is  unquestionably  demonstrative.  Sec  Bishop 
Middleton’s  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article,  p.  327.’ 
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will  not  only  instruct  tlic  reader  in  tlio  knowledge  of  the  ciTtI 
goYerniueut  ami  various  fortunes  of  that  remarkable  people,  but 
will  also  enable  him  to  understand  and  account  for  the  insertion  of 
a  variety  of  particulars  in  the  sacred  writings.  From  the  several 
paragraphs  of  this  kind  wliich  we  could  quote,  wo  select  tho 
following  account  of  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  Roinau 
procurators. 

*  The  Jewish  kingdom,  which  the  Romans  had  created  in  favour 

of  llcrod  the  Great,  was  of  short  duration;  expiring  on  his  death, 
by  his  division  of  his  territories,  and  by  the  dominions  of  Archclaus, 
wliich  comprised  Samaria,  Judea,  and  Idumea,  being  reduced  to  a 
Roman  province,  annexed  to  Syria,  and  governed  by  the  Roman 
procurators.  These  officers  not  only  had  the  charge  of  collecting  the 
imperial  revenues,  but  aho  had  the  power  of  life  und  death  in  capital 
causes :  and  on  account  of  their  high  dignity,  they  are  sometimea 
called  ^w’emors  They  usually  had  a  council,  consisU 

ing  of  their  friends  and  other  chief  Romans  in  the  province ;  with 
whom  t!iey  conferred  on  important  (piestlons.*  During  the  conlI« 
nuance  of  the  Komnn  republic,  il  was  very  unusual  for  the  governors 
of  provinces  to  take  their  wives  with  them  :  but  under  the  emperors 
the  contrary  custom  obtuinedi  and  several  iastanccs  are  to  be  found 
of  it  in  Tacitus  f .  This  circumstance  will  account  for  Pilate’s  wife 
being  at  Jerusalem,  (Matt,  xxvii.  19.) 

*  The  procurators  of  Judea  resided  principally  at  Caesarea  which 
was  reputed  to  he  the  metropolis  of  that  country,  and  occupied  the 
splendid  palace  which  Het*od  the  Great  had  erected  there.  On  the 
great  festivals,  or  when  any  tumults  were  apprehended,  they  repaired 
to  Jerusalem,  that  by  their  presence  and  intluence,  tliey  miglit  re* 
store  order.  For  this  purpose  they  were  accompanied  by  cohofti 

Acts  X.  1.)  OP  hands  of  soldiers,  not  legionary  cohorts,  bul 
distinct  companies  of  military  :  each  of  them  was  about  one  thousand 
strong  Six  of  these  cohorts  were  constantly  garrisoned  in  Judea  ; 
five  at  Csesarea,  and  one  at  Jerusalem,  part  of  which  was  quartered 
in  the  tower  of  Antonia,  so  as  to  coinuiand  the  temple,  and  part  io 
the  prietoriuni  or  governor’s  palace. 

*  These  procurators  were  Romans,  sometimes  of  the  equestrian  order, 
and  sometimes  freedmen  of  the  emperor  ;  Felix  ( Acts  xxiii.  21—36. 
xxiv.  3.  22 — 27.)  was  a  freedman  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  ||,  with 
whom  he  was  in  high  favour.  These  governors  were  sent,  not  by  the  se* 

*  *  Acts  XXV.  12.  Josephus  ^  Ant«  lib.  xx.  c.  iv.  f  4,  and  Dc  Bell. 
Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  xvi.  $  1.)  mentions  instances  in  which  the  Roman  pro¬ 
curators  thus  took  counsel  with  their  assessors.* 

f  *  Tacit.  Annal.lib.  i.  c.  40,  41.  lib.  ii.  c.  54,  55.  lib.  ili.  c.  33.  Dr. 
Lardncr  cites  the  particular  instances  at  length.  Credibility,  part  i. 
book  i.  ch.vii.  $  3.  (Works,  vol.  i.  p.  145.)*  ^ 

I  *  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  iii.  f  i.  lib.  xx.  c.  v.  (  4.  Dt 
Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  ix.  f  2.  Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  Ixxix.* 

$  *  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  ch.  ix.  f  1.  pp.  330— 335«* 

II  *  Suetonius  in  Claudio,  c.  xxviii.* 
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Date*  but  by  the  Carsnrs  themselves,  into  those  provinces  whicli  were  si* 
iuated  on  the  confines  of  the  empire,  and  were  placed  at  the  emperor’s 
own  di»posul.  Their  duties  consisted  in  collecting  and  remitting  tri¬ 
bute,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  repression  of  tumults  : 
some  of  them  held  independent  jurisdictions,  while  others  were  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  proconsul  or  governor  of  the  nearest  province.  Thus 
Judea  was  annexed  to  the  province  of  Syria.’  Vol.  1.  pp.  72 — 73. 

There  is  evidently  an  inaccuracy  in  the  Author’s  statement 
(Vol.  1.  p.  39,)  that  tlie  direct  descendants  of  Ahraham,  by  Isaac 
und  Jacob,  without  auy  mixture  of  Gentile  blood  or  language, 
are  the  persons  ‘  teiined  by  St.  Paul  ‘  “  Hebrews  of  the  lle- 
‘  brews.”  (Phil.  iii.  5.)  nial  ”  Israelites  ”  as  op|)os4^d  to  the 
Mlellenistic  Jews,  or  tliosc  who,  in  the  dispersion,  having  lost 
‘  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  usetl  the  Septnagint 

*  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament.’  A  Hellenistic  Jew  was 
certainly  an  Israelite.  The  Apostle  Paul  apju'ars  to  have  used 
the  Septnagint  version.  The  terms  llelirnistic  and  Hebrew 
are  clearly  opposed  to  each  other,  Acta  vi,  1,  but  they  arc 
evidently  applied  to  persons  who  were  Israelites.  The  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  ‘  Hebrews  of  Hebrews’  are  not,  as  Blr.  Horne 
Biipposes,  *  enumerateil  by  8t.  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  the  Uo- 

*  mans,’  ch.  ix,  4,  but  the  privileges  of  the  Israelites.  The 
Apostle’s  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  of  heart  were  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  infidelity  of  that  whole  race, — of  Hellenistic  Jews 
as  well  us  those  to  whom  that  description  may  not  apply. 

In  his  account  of  Jewish  proselytes,  Mr.  Horne  very  properly 
remarks  that  there  does  not  uppcar  to  beany  foundation  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  for  the  distinction  of  proMelytea  of  the  gate  and  pronelyten 
of  righteounnenHy  so  strongly  asserted  by  some  writers,  parti¬ 
cularly  by  Lord  Barrington  and  Dr.  Benson.  But  he  is  not 
correct  in  stating,  p.  102,  that  ‘  8t.  Paul  expressly  prohibited 

*  the  continuance  of  circumcision  among  those  who  were  of 

*  Jewrish  origin.’  The  passage  to  which  he  refers  in  proof  of 
this  position,  I  Cor.  vii.  18,  is  directly  in  favour  of  the  contrary 
opimon.  The  Apostle  prohibited  the  imposition  of  the  rite  only 
oil  Gentile  converts  ;  and  since  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he 
would  by  his  practice  contradict  his  own  authoritative  de- 

*  claiatioiis,  his  circumcising  I’imothy  is  an  unquestionable 
proof  that  he  did  not  expressly  prohibit  it  in  the  case  of  persons 
of  Jewish  origin  who  had  embraced  Christianity.  Mr.  Horne 
himselt  has  remarked  in  another  part  of  his  work,  that  until  the 
abrogation  of  tlic  canonical  law  by  the  destruction  of  the  temple, 
the  Apostles  allowed  circumcision  ‘  to  be  performed  by  [oh]  the 

*  Jewivsii  converts  to  Christianity.’  See  p.  104. 

The  accounts  of  the  Jewish  priests,  and  their  respective  func- . 
tioiis,  of  the  Synagogue  service,  of  the  sacrifices  aud  offerings, 
and  of  the  sacred  festivals,  are  well  executed :  in  the  descrip- 
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tious  of  the  latter  we  wouUl  particularly  notice  the  details  re- 
8|)e€tiii{^  the  passover,  as  hic^hly  instniclive  and  cre<litable  to  tho 
Author’s  piety.  Ainsworth's  learned  and  interestinij  notes  on 
Kxodus  xii,  oui^ht  to  have  been  included  in  the  references  on  the 
last  article.  The  account  of  the  Jewish  Sects,  p.  165,  &c.  is 
concise,  yet  sulTicienlly  extended  to  give  tho  reader  a  clear  and 
satisfactory  view  of  their  distinctive  peculiarities;  and  from  the 
details,  p.  187,  &c.  on  the  Jewish  and  Roman  modes  of  com¬ 
puting  time,  he  will  obtain  very  important  assistance  towards 
the  explanation  of  a  multitude  of  passages  in  the  sacred  books. 
Did  our  limits  allow,  there  is  scarcely  a  page  in  the  whole  of 
the  first  part,  which  might  not  be  quoted  in  proof  of  the  Author’s 
care  to  conduct  his  undertaking  in  the  most  respectable  manner  : 
— but  we  must  proceed  with  our  analysis. 

The  second  part  of  this  Introduction,  which  treats  of  ‘  the  In* 

‘  terpretation  of  J^cripture,’  commences  at  page  198,  and  occu¬ 
pies  the  remaining  portion  of  the  first  Tolume.  The  following 
excellent  remarks  taken  from  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  *  on 
*  the  Senses  of  Scripture,’  are  peculiarly  deserving  of  the  se¬ 
rious  attention  of  our  readers. 

*  Although  in  every  language  there  are  very  many  words  which 
admit  of  several  meanings,  yet  in  common  parlance  there  is  only  one 
true  sense  attached  to  any  word  ;  which  sense  is  indicated  by  the  con¬ 
nexion  and  scries  of  the  discourse,  by  its  subject  matter,  by  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  speaker  or  writer,  or  by  some  other  adjuncts,  unless  any 
ambiguity  be  purposely  intended.  That  the  same  usage  obtains  in 
the  sacred  writin|^  there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  In  fact,  the  perspi¬ 
cuity  of  the  Scriptures  requires  the  unity  and  simpliciw  of  sense,  in 
order  to  render  intelligible  to  man  the  design  of  their  Great  Authort 
which  could  never  be  comprehended  if  a  multiplicity  of  senses  wore 
(was)  admitted.  In  all  other  writings,  indeed,  besides  the  Scriptures, 
before  we  sit  down  to  study  them,  we  expect  to  find  one  single  de¬ 
terminate  sense  and  meaning  attached  to  the  words  ;  from  which  wc 
may  be  satisfied  that  we  have  attained  their  true  meaning,  and  under¬ 
stood  what  the  authors  intended  to  say.  Further,  in  common  life,  no 
prudent  and  con^ciVnfibiM  person,  who  either  commits  his  sentiments 
to  writing  or  utters  any  thing,  intends  that  a  diversity  of  meanings 
should  be  attached  to  what  he  writes  or  says  :  and  consequenUy 
neither  his  readers,  nor  those  who  hear  him,  affix  to  it  any  other  than 
the  true  and  obvious  sense.  Now.  if  such  be  the  practice  in  all  fair 
and  upright  intercourse  between  man  and  man,  is  it  for  a  moment  to  be 
supposed  that  God,  who  has  graciously  vouchsafed  to  employ  the 
ministry  of  men  in  order  to  msdic  known  his  will  to  mankina,  should 
have  departed  from  this  way  of  simplicity  and  truth  t  Few  persons, 
we  apprehend,  will  be  found,  in  this  enlightened  age,  sufficiently  hardy' 
to  maintain  the  affirmative.*’  p.  199.  ^  « 

*  *  On  this  subject  the  reader  may  consult  M,  Winterberg’s  Prolusio 
fie  interpretatione  unied^  unicS  et  certa  persuationis  de  doctrinm  nii* 
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The  ncoes.Mty  of  such  considoratiuns  as  tli(*se  upon  the 

mind  of  every  reader  of  the  Scriptures,  but  more  especially  on 
those  enfipiged  in  explaliiins;  to  others  the  word  of  (iod,  is  un¬ 
fortunately  but  too  apparent.  I'hat  sober  and  cautious  method 
of  proceeding:  which  is  adopted  uiiiforinly  in  other  cases,  where 
there  exists  a  solicitude  to  understand  the  literal  an<l  delinito 
meaning  of  an  author,  is  in  this  case  hut  too  frecpieutU  abandon¬ 
ed  ;  the  imagination,  or  rather  the  fancy,  being  permitted  to  in¬ 
dulge  without  control,  its  irregular  caprices.  Thus,  passages 
without  number  are  exhibited  as  teaching  a  doctrine,  eras  bear¬ 
ing  a  relation  to  circumstances  which  wore  at  the  greatest  possible 
distance  from  the  mind  of  the  inspired  writer,  while  the  real 
meaning  of  his  words  is  completely  lost  sight  of.  Is  it  not  ob¬ 
vious  that  in  proportion  as  the  fancy  is  allowed  this  oflice  of  in¬ 
terpreting  the  Scriptures,  their  authority  is  discarded  ?  So  long 
as  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  penmen,  m  the  words  and  phrases 
which  they  have  employed,  is  not,  witli  the  reader  or  with  the 
pr<*acher,  the  fn*st  and  direct  object  of  investigation,  the  proper 
duty  whicli  all  persons  owe  to  the  ScripUires  is  neglected.  Such 
flircvtions  and  cautious  ns  the  following,  which  arc  explained  and 
illustrated  in  Mr.  Horne’s  pages,  will  greatly  assist  the  serious 
inquirer  in  his  endeavours  to  investigate  the  sense  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  I.  The  most  simple  sense  is  always  that  which  is  the  ge¬ 
nuine  meaning.  2.  We  should  be  more  willing  to  take  a  sense 
from  Scripture  than  to  bring  oue  to  it.  3.  Although  the  plain, 
obvious,  aud  literal  sense  of  a  passage  may  not  always  exliibit  the 
roiml  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  yet  it  is  ordinarily  to  be  preferred  to  the 
iiguraiive  seuse,  and  is  nut  to  he  rashly  abandoned,  unless  ab¬ 
solute  and  evideut  necessity  require  such  literal  sense  to  l>e  given 
up  :  instanc'cs  of  tlie  exceptions  under  this  last  rule  are  niso  pro¬ 
duced  Spiritual  interpretation  is  not  abandoned  by  the  Author  : 
he  has  included  under  it  the  .allegorical,  the  typical,  and  the  para¬ 
bolic  senses,  «aiid  defined  it  in  the  following  manner  : 

*  Where,  besides  the  direct  or  immediate  signification  of  a  passage, 
whether  literally  or  figuratively  expressed,  there  is  attached  to  it  a 
Biore  remote  or  recondite  meaning,  tins  is  termed  tlie  mediate,  spiri¬ 
tual,  or  mystical  sense  and  this  sense  is  founded  not  on  a  transfer  of 

Wonw  veritate  et  arnica  consensionis  caussd,  in  Velthusen^s  and  Kuin- 
dels  Commeniationes  J  hcologica,  Vol.  iv.  pp.  420 — 438.' 

^  •  •*  Dicitur  nivsticus,'*  says  a  lcarne<l  and  sensible  Koman  Catholio 
writer,  ••  a  /xtw,  rJaudo ;  quia  licet  non  semper  tiJei  myrteria  compre- 
hendat,  magis  tamen  occultus  et  clausus  esl,  quam  hteralis,  qui  per 
verbn  rite  intelUctn  facilius  innote<»cit.**  Adami  Viscr.  Hermeneutica 
Sacra  Novi  1  e>tamenii,  pars  ii.  pp.  51,  52.  also  labn’s  Enchi¬ 

ridion  Hermeneutica'  Gencralis,  pp,  41,  42;  and  Van  Mildert’a 
Bainpton  Lectures,  p.  222.’ 
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wonls  from  one  signification  to  another,  but  on  the  entire  applicatioa 
of  the  mutter  itself  to  a  different  subjccL  Thus  what  is  related  literally 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  by  Abraham  in  Gen.  xxiL  is  spiritually  un¬ 
derstood  of  Christ.’  pp.  201,  202. 

Is  this  examph^  Htricily  unobjectionable  ?  Mr.  Home  might 
easily,  we  tliink,  liavcHcltMited  one  more  appropriate. 

The  principal  arguments  usually  urged  for  and  against  the 
▼owel  points,  are  stated  pp.  220 — 234,  and  the  judgement  of  the 
Author  is  delivered  in  opposition  to  their  alicgeil  antiquity  and 
authority  :  a  punctist,  however,  wouhi  perhaps  hardly  he  disposed 
to  express  his  satisfaction  with  the  statement  as  it  regarcls  his 
side  of  the  question.  We  were  rather  surprised  in  turning  over 
the  next  leal,  to  find  Mr.  Horne’s  estimate  of  Hebrew  Lexicons. 

‘  2.  Lexicon  with  Points, —  Stoclcii  Clax^is  Lingua  Sancitc  Veteru 
Testamentit  (8vo.  Lip.^^iie  1753)  is  a  work  of  great  value  and  highly^ 
esteemed,  but  unfortunately  it  is  very  dear.  The  same  remark  it  ap¬ 
plicable  to  SImonis  Lexicon  Hcbraicum  et  Chaldaicum,  by  Eichom, 

1 8vn.  2  vols.  Hala^,  1793),  and  also  to  Dindorfs  Novum  Lexicon 
Linguae  Hebraico-ChaJdaico;,  in  five  parts,  forming  two  large  octavo 
volunu^  (Lipsisr,  1801).  More  cheap,  and  consequently  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  is  Mr.  Frey's  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  English  Dictionary,  8vo. 
2  vols.  in  which  every  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  word  is  arranged  under 
one  alphabet,  with  the  derivatives  referred  to  their  proper  roots,  and 
the  significations  arc  given  in  Latin  and  English,  according  to  the  best 
authorities.’ 

We  were  surprised  at  meeting  with  this  comparative  estimate 
of  the  preceding  works  ;  in  the  first  place,  because  the  reason  as¬ 
signed  for  the  preference  here  given,  is  not  a  correct  one,  each  of 
the  other  works  being  considerably  cheaper  than  Mr.  Frey’o 
work ;  and  secondly,  because  each  of  the  ^ireceiUag  Lexicons 
is  in  point  of  utility  immensely  superior  to  his.  The  ^  Simonis 

liexicon,”  hy  Eieliorn,  may  be  purchased  for  less  then  one  third 
of  the  subscription  price  of  Frey’s  Dictionary,  and  the  former  is 
beyond  all  comparison  the  more  valuable  publication  of  the  two. 
As  much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  tlio  other  two  works,  which  are 
also  much  less  costly  than  Frey’s  Dictionary,  a  work  indeed 
which,  were  a  of  the  lowest  price,  we  should  not  wish  to  sec  in  the 
hands  of  a  person  (or  whose  solid  proficiency  in  Hebrew  we  bad 
the  least  concern. 

1  n  the  section  on  the  Greek  language  of  the  New  Testament 
pp.  237 — 247,  the  reader  will  find  a  selection  of  the  most  judicious 
remarks  from  various  authors  who  have  treated  on  that  important 
subject,  with  lists  of  the  principal  Oriental  and  Latin  words  and 
phrases  used  by  the  writers  of  the  Christian  Scriptures.  The 
Cognate  languages,  namely,  the  dialects  immediately  derived 
from  the  primitive  language,  including  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and 
Arabic,  are  very  briefly  noticed  in  the  subseqnent  section,  and 
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the  uses  to  whicli  tliey  111. ly  be  applied  for  the  illustration  of  the 
Bible  are  described.  Ainoiis'  tliese  dialects,  too  little  use  has, 
we  apprchcml,  been  made  of  the  Chaldee  and-Syriac,  by  trans¬ 
lators  and  expositors  of  the  sacred  writinjjs,  and  it  is  a  circuin- 
atanee  which  cannot  fail  fo  awake  suryirise,  that  so  many  of  the 
Hebrew  students  should  have  totally  neglecteil  them.  'I  his 
omission  ha**,  doubtless,  in  numerous  instances,  orig’uiated  in  the 
ditbculty  of  procuring  the  nects^sary  means  of  proceeding  in  this 
branch  of  philological  study.  The  possessor  of  a  Polyglot  Bi¬ 
ble  may  indeed  with  ease  lay  both  the  Targiims  and  the  Sy¬ 
riac  version  under  contribution  to  enrich  his  Hebrew  erudi¬ 
tion,  but  Polyglots  arc  not  every  man’s  purchase,  ‘  Aow  ciiiei> 
*  homini  continyit  ndire  CorinthumJ*  \Vc  have  not  forgotten 
the  service  rendered  to  Biblical  literature  by  Dr.  Blayney’s  j>iib- 
lication  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  in  a  separate  volume  ol  low 
price  ;  and  we  sliould  think  that  the  present  professor  of  Hebrew 
atfOxiord,  would  not  go  without  his  reward  in  the  thanks  of  many 
a  poor  but  diligent  an(i  improving  student  of  the  sacred  writings, 
if  he  were  to  take  upon  himself  the  labour  of  conducting  the  Tar- 
gum  of  Onkelos  through  the  press,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
work  of  his  prc<leccssor.  The  Syriac  Bible  must  probably  be 
sought  from  another  quarter. 

*  The  Cognate  languages  arc  of  considerable  use  for  illustrating 
the  sacred  writings.  They  confirm  by  their  own  authority  a  Hebrew 
form  of  speech,  already  known  to  us  from  some  other  source  :  they 
supply  tlic  deficiencies  of  the  Hebrew  languagCt  and  make  us  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  force  and  meaning  of  obscure  words  and  phrohes,  of 
which,  otherwise,  we  must  remain  ignorant,  by  restoring  the  lost 
roots  of  words,  as  well  as  the  primary  and  secondary  meanings  of  such 
roots  ;  by  illustrating  words  whose  meaning  has  hitherto  been  uncer¬ 
tain,  and  by  unfolding  the  meanings  of  other  words  that  are  of  less 
frequent  occurrence,  or  are  only  once  found  in  the  Scriptures. 
Further,  the  Cognate  languages  are  the  most  successful  if  not  the  only 
means  of  leading  us  to  understand  the  meaning  of  phrases  or  idio- 
matical  combinations  of  words  found  in  the  Bible,  and  lliC  meaning 
of  which  cannot  be  determined  by  it,  but  which,  being  agreeable  to 
tlie  genius  of  the  original  languages,  are  preserved  in  books  written 
in  them.  Lastly,  me  knovnedge  and  diligent  comparison  of  the 
Cognate  dialects  with  the  Hebrew  will  also  materially  contribute  to 
illustrate  its  analogy  and  structure.’  Vol.  I.  p*  250. 

T  he  account  of  the  ancient  versions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
extending  from  p.  254  to  p.  296,  and  that  of  the  ancient  versions 
of  the  New  Testament,  from  p.  296  to  p,  ;106,  are  drawn  up  with 
considerable  skill,  and  will  put  the  reader  who  is  not  yet  initiated 
into  that  part  of  Biblical  learning,  in  possession  of  a  body  of  in¬ 
teresting  information.  Ill  these  accounts,  a  critical  History  of  the 
S^eptuagint,  and  of  the  Biblical  labours  of  Origeu  given  at  some 
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lonp:lli.  The  utility  of  this  version  may  possibly  not  bo  known 
to  idl  our  readers. 

•  The  importance  of  the  Septuagint  version  for  the  right  understanding 
of  the  sacred  te.\t  has  been  variously  estimated  by  different  learned 
men :  while  some  have  elevated  it  to  an  equality  with  the  original  Ho» 
brew,  oUiers  have  rated  it  far  below  its  real  value.  The  ^reat  uutho* 
rity  which  it  formerly  enjoyed,  certainly  gives  it  a  claim  to  a  high 
degree  of  consideration.  It  was  executed  long  before  the  Jews  were 
prejudiced  against  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Messiah ;  and  it  was  the  mean# 
of  preparing  the  world  at  large  for  his  appearance,  by  making  known 
the  types  and  prophecies  concerning  him.  With  all  its  faults  and  im« 
perfections,  thcreiorc,  this  version  is  of  more  use  in  correcting  the 
Hebrew  text  than  any  other  that  is  extant ;  because  its  authors  had 
better  opportunities  oPknowing  the  propriety  and  extent  of  the  He¬ 
brew*  language,  than  we  can  possibly  have  at  this  distance  of  time. 
The  Septuagint,  likew’isc,  bein^  written  in  the  same  dialect  as  the  New  ^ 
Testament,  (the  formation  ot  whose  style  was  influenced  by  it),  it 
becomes  a  very  important  source  of  interpretation :  for  not  only  doca 
it  frenutMUly  serve  to  determine  the  genuine  reading,  but  also  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  meaning  of  particular  idiomatic  expressions  and  passages  in 
the  New  Testament,  the  true  import  of  which  'could  not  be  Known 
hut  from  their  use  in  the  Septuagint.  Grotius,  Keuchenius,  Hid, 
and  Schleiisner  are  the  critics  who  have  most  successfully  applied  this 
version  to  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament*'  Vol.  i.pp.  -277» 
278. 

The  principal  editions  of  the  Septuagint,  namely  those  of 
Alcala,  Aldus,  Sixtus  V,  and  Grabe,  are  subsequently  noticed, 
as  is  tlic  edition  of  Dr.  llohnes. 

It  is  uttei ly  impossible  for  us  to  notice  tlic  whole  contents  of 
these  crowded  volumes,  or  even  to  select  and  dis]day  particular 
parts  of  them  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  ourselves,  or  that 
should  do  c*omph*te  justice  to  the  Author.  'Fhe  membra  dis~ 
cerjfta  do  not  allhrd  proper  means  of  judging  of  the  proportions 
and  beauty  of  the  whole  frame  ;  and  in  sucli  a  work  as  Mr. 
Horne's,  where  the  reputation  of  the  writer  is  to  be  estimated 
not  only  by  the  character  of  the  sejiarate  portions  of  the  work, 
but  also  by  thc])roofsof  a  skilful  combination  in  the  use  of  his 
materials,  apparent  in  the  regularity  and  harmony  of  its  con¬ 
struction,  it  is  not  by  detacbetl  quotations  that  the  merits  of  the 
Author  can  he  brought  out,  thougli  tlicy  may  suffice  to  shew 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  of  whicli  he  treats,  and  the  value  of 
his  labours.  Our  report  of  this  Introduction  has  not  as  yet  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  external  apparatus  requisite  to  the  critical 
knowlctlge  of  the  Scriptures,  nor  have  we  noticed  even  the 
wliolc  of  this.  We  could  with  pleasure  enlarge  our  remarks, 
and  multiply  our  extracts  from  the  pages  wliich  we  are  passing, 
over,  but  our  limits  impel  us  to  proceed  to  the  oonsideration  of 
those  branches  of  the  subject  (the  Interpretatiou  of  Scripture) 
Vol.  XI.  N.  S.  D 
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occupy  the  remaining  }K)rtion  of  the  present  volume* 
And  these,  y%e  arc  iiulucetl  to  remark,  will  he  found  hit'hly  ser¬ 
viceable  to  many  who  may  not  he  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
aids  eniimeratcMl  in  the  preceding  sections.  Orig;inal  lan^iia^^es 
and  ancient  versions,  us  means  of  understanding  the  Scriptures, 
and  of  bei'omint'  aecoinplished  in  biblical  knowledge, we  shall  not 
he  supjMised  to  depreciate  ;  hut  there  are  si  great  number  of  most 
respectable  |)ersons,  whose  usefulness  as  Christians,  and  even  as 
Christian  teachers,  can  he  but  little  indebted  to  this  kind  of  learn¬ 
ing.  And  though  the  beauty  and  force  of  the  sacred  writings 
must  necessarily  be  more  adeipiately  appreciated  by  fewterU 
parihuaj  a  Hebrew  and  Creek  scholar,  than  by  a  mere  English 
reader,  yet  is  the  latter  capable  of  estimating  them  in  a  very  high 
degree,  if  be  be  not  wanting  in  the  use  of  those  requisite  means, 
which  were  never  better  collected  and  arranged  than  they  are  by 
the  present  Author. 

^lany  judicious  remarks  will  l>c  found  on  the  parallel 
natjen  of  Scripture,  verbal,  real,  and  poetical,  on  i\\e  context  and 
the  means  of  investigating  it,  and  on  the  scope^  as  will  be  per¬ 
ceived  from  the  following  brief  summary  of  particulars  (wliich 
are  severally  illustrated)  relating  to  the  last  subject. 

*  II.  The  icopc  of  a  book  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  of  any  particular 
section  or  passage,  is  to  be  colleclcu  from  the  writer’s  express  mention 
of  it,  from  its  known  occasion,  from  some  conclusions  expressly  added 
at  the  end  of  an  argument,  from  history,  from  attention  to  its  general 
tenor,  to  the  main  subject  and  tendency  of  the  several  topics,  and  to 
the  force  of  the  leading  expressions;  and  especially  from  repeated, 
studious,  and  connected  perusals  of  the  book  itself.’  Vol.  i,  p. 

The  fourth  chapter,  (pp.  — 180)  on  the  figurative  lan- 
guago  of  Scripture,  is  principally  an  ahridgeinont  of  the  second 
\()lum«*  of  l)alhcV>  edition  of  (ibissius’s  Fhilologi.i  Sacra,  ami  is 
iibly  executed.  This  is  un  important  subject,  and  cannot  be  too 
carefully  studied  by  every  person  who  wishes  to  he  un  intelligent 
reader  of  the  lliblc,  since  on  the  correct  conception  and  inter))re- 
tation  of  llic  tropes  and  figirros  occurring  in  the  sacred  writings, 
tile  sense  of  many  important  passages  depends. 

‘  The  language  of  the  Scriptures  is  higlily  figurative,  especially  in 
the  Old  Testament.  For  this  two  reasons  have  been  assigned  ;  one 
is,  that  the  iuhahitants  of  the  East,  naturally  possessing  warm  and  vivid 
imaginations,  and  living  in  a  warm  and  fertile  climate,  surrounded  by 
objects  equally  beautiful  and  agreeable,  delight  in  a  figurative  style  of 
expression;  and  as  tliese  circumstances  easily  impel  their  power  of 
conceiving  images,  they  fancy  similitudes  which  arc  sometimes  far 
fetched,  and  which,  to  the  chastised  tjsle  of  European  readers,  do  not 
always  appear  the  most  elegant.  The  ether  reason,  is  that  manv  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  'restanient  are  poetical  •.  now  it  is  the  privifege 
^fa  poet  to  illustrate  tlie  productions  of  his  muse,  and  to  render  them 
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.more  animated,  by  figures  and  images  drawn  from  almost  every  subject 
that  presents  itsself  to  his  imagination.  Hence  David,  Solomon,  Isaiah, 
and  other  sacred  poets,  abound  with  figures,  make  rapid  transitions 
from  one  to  another,  every  where  scattering  flowers,  and  adorning 
their  poems  with  metaplmrs,  the  real  beauty  of  which  however  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  being  acquainted  with  the  country  in  which  the 
sacred  poets  lived,  its  situation  and  peculiarities,  and  also  with  the 
manner  of  the  inhabitants,  and  tJie  idioms  of  their  language.*  Vol.  i. 
p.  365. 

In  the  explication  of  the  metonymies  of  Scripture,  the  follow¬ 
ing  example  occura  of  a  metonymy  of  the  cause, 

•  4*.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  put  for  ihr  influences  or  shifts  of  the  Spirit,  ns 
in  I  'I  hess.  v.  19.  Quench  not  the  spirit.  The  similitude  is  borrowed 
from  the  ancient  altar  of  burnt-ofTcring,  on  which  tlie  fire  was  to  be 
kept  continually  burning.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  here  represented  as  a 
fire,  because  it  is  His  province  to  enlighten,  quicken,  purify,  and 
refine  the  soul,  and  to  excite  and  maintain  every  pious  and  devout  af¬ 
fection.  The  Christian  therefore  must  not  (juench  the  sacred  flame  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  any  of  1 1  is  influences  by  committing  any  act,  utter¬ 
ing  any  word,  or  indulging  any  sensual  or  malevolent  disposition, 
which  may  provoke  Him  to  withdraw  both  His  gitls  and  graces. 
Neither  must  the  Christian  extinguish  the  ^ifts  of  the  Spirit,  but  keep 
ibcm  in  constant  exercise,  as  love,  joy,  peace,  long-sutlering,  gentle¬ 
ness,  goodness,  fidelity,  meekness,  &c.  So,  in  2  Tim.  i.  6.  Saint 
l^aul’s  advice.  Stir  up  the  s^ift  of  God  which  is  in  thee,  means  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  See  also  I  Tim.  iv.  1 1.*  Vol.  i,  p.  377. 

Metaphors  are  tlic  next  class  of  figures  explained  and  illus¬ 
trated  ill  Ibis  chajHor.  Of  the  prosopopoeia  or  personifieation, 
the  following  examples  among  others  are  given,  the  latter  of 
which  will  show  bow'  entirely  Mr.  Horne's  view  of  a  striking 
passage  of  Scripture,  coincides  with  our  own  as  expressed  in  our 
review  of  3lr,  Wilson’s  work  on  the  Person  of  Christ. 

Of  the  prosopopoeia  or  personification,  there  are  two  kinds  :  one* 
when  action  and  character  are  attributed  to  fictitious,  irrational,  or 
even  inanimate  objects ;  the  others,  when  a  probable  but  fictitious 
speech  is  assigned  to  a  real  character.  The  former.  Bishop  Lowth 
remat  ks.  evidtuiily  partakes  of  the  nnlurc  of  the  metaphor,  and  is  by 
far  the  boldest  of  that  class  of  figures  ;  it  is  most  frequently  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  introduced  by  the  sacred  writers.  In  Psal.  Ixxxv.  10.  how 
admirable  is  the  personification  of  the  divine  attributes! 

Mercy  and  truth  are  met  together ; 

Righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other. 

‘  How  just,  elegant,  and  splendid  does  it  appear,  if  applied  only  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  literal  sense)  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity  !  But  if  we  consider  it  in  a  most  sa- 
cretl  and  mystical  sense,  which  is  not  obscurely  shadow  ed  under  ilic 
ostensible  image,  viz.  that  of  the  method  of  redemption  by  the  sacri¬ 
fice  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  which  the  divine  perfections 
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were  so  harmoniously  displayetl,  it  is  beyond  measure  grand  and 
elevated.  Again,  what  can  be  more  sublime  or  graceful  than  the 
personification  of  wisdom,  introduced  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon, 
particularly  in  chapter  viii.  verse  2*2 — *Jl.  She  is  not  only  exhibited 
as  the  director  of  human  life  and  morals,  as  the  inventress  of  arts,  aa 
the  dispenjicr  of  honours  ond  riches,  as  the  source  of  true  felicity,  but 
also  as  the  eternal  daughter  of  the  Omnipotent  Creator,  and  as  the 
aternal  associate  in  the  divine  councils.*  Vol.  i,  p.  393* 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  III.  The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Man^s  Salvation*  A  Sermon, 
preached  at  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Chester,  before  the  Judges 
of  the  Assize,  on  Sunday,  September  6,  1818.  By  George  Henry 
Law,  D.  D.  F.  R.  and  A.  S.  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester.  Third  cdi* 
tinn.  Published  by  Request.  8vo.  pp.  32. 

THK  passage  of  Scripture  selected  by  his  Lordship,  as  the 
mot  to  of  this  discourse,  is  contained  in  the  twenty-fourth 
and  twenty -fifth  verses  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Uuinans. 

•  It  shall  be  my  object,*  says  his  lordship,  ^  in  the  following  Dis¬ 
course,  and  one  more  important,  or  more  deserving  your  serious 
attention,  i  know  not — it  shall  be  my  object,  1  say,  to  lay  before 
you,  in  a  clear,  connected  point  of  view,  the  sum  or  the  result, 
of  all  that  has  been  dcliverea  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  on  thia 
much  agitated  Question.*  (The  method  of  Man*s  Salvation.) 

His  Lordship  proceeds  to  state  what  appears  to  him  to  lie 
an  apparent  contradiction  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Rible  on  this 
viihjeet.  After  adilueing  texts  on  each  side  of  the  supposed 
difficulty,  he  asks  : 

*  llow  are  these  conflicting  assertions  to  be  reconciled  to  each 
other  ?  How  can  wc  be  saved  by  Christ  alone,  and  by  our  deeds 
also  ?  The  answer  to  this  seeming  discrepancy  is  most  satisfactory — 
and  it  is  this.  Two  ditferent  periods  and  states  of  Salvation,  arc  distinctly 
pointed  out  or  alluded  to,  throughout  the  sacred  writings.  The  pri¬ 
mary  state  of  Salvation  was  procured  for  man  by  the  sole  goodness  of 
tluit  alkgracious  Being,  who  brought  Life  and  Immortality  to  light. 
It  was  purchased  for  the  whole  human  race,  by  the  atoning  blood  of 
the  Author  and  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant.  In  consequence  of 
this  act  of  Love,  Man  was  raised  to  a  capability  of  Salvation,  was 
blessed  with  the  hope  of  an  ulterior  state  of  being,  and  attained,  what 
he  had  not  before,  the  promise  of  an  inheritance  which  fadeth  not 
away.  Eternity  and  Heaven  were  opened  to  his  view ;  conditions 
were  proposed  on  which  he  might  ensure  them.  Truly  then  arc  all 
men  said  to  bo  saved  by  Christ,  because  the  means  of  Salvation  are 
derived  through  him  alone.  But  not  unto  them  who  rejected  tha 
glad  tidings,  did  **  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arise  with  healing  in 
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Ms  w  ings.*'  He  came  down  from  Heaven  to  purify  unto  himself  a 
peculiar  people,  but  it  was  to  be  “  a  peculiar  people — zealous  of  good 
works.**  NV nether,  therefore,  they  who  are  redeemed  will  also  finally 
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be  fared,  whether  they  will  enter  the  straight  gate  and  the  patli, 
which  arc  inurkeil  out  for  them,  whether  they  will  follow  the  steps  of 
their  heavenly  Master,  this  is  in  a  great  degree  to  be  detcrinineu  by 
their  own  judgement  and  choice,  tnough  under  the  aiding  influence 
and  co-operation  of  Cfod*8  holy  Spirit,  it  is,  after  all  to  be  ascertained, 
by  our  obedience  or  disobedience  to  the  divine  commands,  by  our  use 
or  abuse  of  the  means  so  graciousW  bestowed,  by  those  things  which 
arc  recorded  of  us  in  the  Book  of  Life,  whether  We  shall  be  ia  the 
happy  number  of  the  Blessed,  or  have  our  portion  with  them  wlio  are 
cast  out  from  the  presence  of  God.*  pp.  12,  13. 

Two  different  periods  and  states  of  salvation  !  It  seems  to  us 
that  if  there  he  more  than  one  state  of  salvation,  there  are,  on  the 
avowed  principles  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  fonr  states,  even 
exclusively  of  the  state  of  consummated  salvation  in  the  world  to 
come.  Nor  can  wc  indeed,  on  these  principles^  allow  that  this 
quadruple  division  is  Irahle  to  the  charge  of  being  a  mere  scholastic 
suhtilty.  In  the  first  place  then,  there  is,  as  we  here  learn,  this 
‘  primary  slate  of  salvation — purcliased  for  the  whole  human  race, 

*  by  the  atoning  blood  of  the  Author  and  Mediator  of  the  New 

*  Covenant.’  'Miis  belongs  alike  to  every  individual  of  mankind. 
Ill  the  second  jdace,  there  is  the  ‘  state  of  salvation’  whidi  is 
induced  upon  the  limited  portion  of  mankind  that  is  liappilv  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  mysterious  initiating  rite  of  the  true  C’/inrc/i.  It 
is  a  supposition  not  admissible,  that  he  who,  in  baptism,  hatli 
become  truly  ‘  regenerate,’  is  *  made  a  member  of  Christ,  a 
‘  child  of  God,* and  an  inheritor  of  (he  kingdom  of  heaven,’  and 
who  hath  ‘  promised  and  vowed’  the  *  threo  things’  which 
comprehend  the  whole  of  Christianity,  remains  nevertheless,  and 
after  all,  but  in  the  name  state  of  salvation  with  those  unbaptized, 
or  heretically  baptized  persons,  who  are  ‘  left  to  the  imcovenanted 

*  mercies  of  God.’  To  confound  these  states,  would  surely  be 
to  give  licence  to  a  most  irreverent  disesteeiu  of  the  reality  and 
the  utility  of  the  priestly  commission.  In  the  third  place,  there 
is  that  ‘  state  of  salvation’  in  which  those  arc,  who,  according  to 
the  Bishop  of  Chester,  do  truly  believe,  but  are  yet  not  truly 
Christians;  such,  for  example,  as  those  to  whom  St.  James 
writes, — ‘  persons  converted — beloved  brethren,  who  had  the  faith 
‘  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ’  (page  24),  that  *  belief  whicli  may 

*  and  ought  to  lead  to  the  saving  of  their  souls  (p.  27),  but  who 
‘  still  are  nominal  and  not  real  ChristianH'*  (p.  23).  In  tlio 

*  We  subjoin  here  the  paragraphs  from  which  we  extract  some  of 
the  above  quoted  expressions.  We  request  our  readers  to  observe  th# 
consistency  of  the  sentences  we  have  distinguished  by  italics.  *  To  per¬ 
sons  however  of  a  very  different  description  (from  .those  addressed  by 
St.  Paul)  was  the  reasoning  of  St.  James  applied.  These  veere  per^ 
sons  converted.  These  were  beloved  brethren  who  had  the  faith  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  warn  them^  whila 
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fourth  place,  there  is  the  *  state  of  salvation’  uhich  inchulcs 
those  nho  arc  not  merely  nominal,  but  real  Christiuiis,  who  arc 
nut  only  hclU  rertt  but  tcorkern;  those,  in  a  word,  who  shall  ac- 
tuull  V  be  saved. 

(Confusion  must  ever  attend  the  <letail  of  a  system  which, 
in  setting;  out,  confounds  thinp;s  essentially  ditVet  out.  Now  even 
if  we  were,  for  courtesy,  to  concede  so  far  to  his  l^ordsliip,  as  not 
to  insist  upon  the  necond  of  the  above  named  ilistinctions,  his 
own  wortis  e%pivssly  estahllsli  the  justness  of  tUe  other  three  ; 
namely, —  1.  'I'lie  state  of  all  mankind  rendered  salvableky  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  by  universal  preventin'^  ”iace  : — 2.  The 
state  of  those  who  believe,  and  are  justified  by  their  faith,  yet 
without  becon.ina:  real  Christhms  : — d.  and  lastly,  the  state  of 
real  Christians,  who  alone  aie  truly  safe,  and  wiiiiin  the  pale  of 
the  invisible  Churcli.  W  hat  then  are  we  to  i!o  ?  'I'liis  two*fohl 
distinction  is  pveii  ns,  us  the  true  and  perfect  solution  of  all 
difliculties.  \Ve  attempt  to  apply  it  to  particular  instances  ; 
hut  between  the  two-fold  dislinetion  proposed  uiul  the  three¬ 
fold  distinction  implied,  we  are  led  into  an  inextrieahle  maze', 
and  are  fain  to  revert,  w  ere  it  only  for  the  sake  of  logical  comfort, 
to  our  own  views  of  the  subject. 

\Ve  read,  “  He  that  helieveth,  and  is  hapti/ed,  shall  he  saved  : 
“  hut  he  that  hclievelh  not,  shall  he  condemned."  ‘‘  lie  that  he^ 
“  lieveth  on  the  Son,  hath  everlasting  life  ;  and  he  that  helievetli 
“  not  the  Son,  shall  not  see  life,  hut  the  wrath  of  (iod  ahiiletU 
“  on  him.'*  From  such  tleelarations  we  infer,  that  those  who 
believe,  are  in  a  state  of  sulvatiim,  and  that  those  who  believe  not, 
lie.ra  wherever  it  maybe,  hapti/ed  or  uithapti/Cil,  proh  ssing 
i'hiistianity  or  rejecting  it,  an;  alike  in  a  stale  of  condemnation. 
If  now  it  he  asked,  l^ut  who  are  they  that  believe  j*  we  answer, 
'I’hose  w  hose  faith  product  s  obetlience — “  woi  keth  by  love.”  Nor 
do  fvo  liinl  in  the  Scriptures,  either  oicusion  or  warrant  for  any 

they  held  the  faith,  not  to  hold  it  in  iinrlghteousncRs.  St.  .lames 
was  not  endeuvouring  to  conviiiec  them  how  they  might  become 
I'bristians,  such  they  iirrc  already  ;  he  was  only  urging  them  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  Faith,  to  grow*  in  Grace.  They  were  therefore  assured, 
that  though  they  believed,  they  could  not  be  perfect  without  obedi¬ 
ence  ;  that  though  justified^  they  would  not  l)e  saved  without  works. 
IVrtectly  then  consistent  with  the  rest  of  Feripture,  and  entirely  re- 
concilenble  with  each  other,  are  the  assertions  of  botli  the  Apostles. 
Ik?  it  only  remembered,  that  St.  Paul  was  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
('hristiun  faith  :  that  he  wan  reasoning  with  them  who  had  mistaken 
the  very  grounds  on  w  liich  it  w  as  to  be  erected ;  whereas  St.  James 
was  building  up  the  superstructure,  and'was  calling  upon  nominal  but 
not  real  Christians,  to  make  llieir  salvation  sure,  by  practising  as  well 
as  professing  the  religion  of  their  Lord  and  Master.^  (pp.  2K  26.) 
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furllier  ciistinction.  There  is  owe  state  of  condemnation  ;  there 
is  one  state  of  salvation  ;  and  this  salvation  is  the  coiise(|iionce 
of  that  faith  i\hich  is  “  the  (iift  of  Ciod,”  and  which,  being  His 
gift,  invariably  distinguishes  its  |K)Hsessor  by  true  holiness  of 
heart  ami  of  life.  In  the  day,  therefore,  when  those  who  have 
“  believed  through  grace,”  shall  publicly  receive  that  st*eond 
“  gift  of  (jod” — eternal  life,  it  will  appear  that  they,  and  they 
alone,  are  provided  with  those  “  fruits  of  right€‘ousuess,”  whereby 
they  will  be  ea*terwu//i/ justified  before  men  and  angels. 

The  Bishop  of  Cluster,  however,  derives  from  his  Bible,  a 
doctrine  widely  dillerent,  not  merely  in  terms,  but,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  in  tiie  impression  it  is  adapted  to  produce  n|>on  the 
mind.  ‘  Throtigli  faith,’  he  remarks,  ‘  and  that  alone,  we  obtain 
‘  the  n|)pointed  means  of  salvation,  and  are  admitted  into  the 
*  pale  or  fold  of  Christ.’  Now,  into  which  of  his  ‘  two  states,’ 
is  it  that  we  are  introduced  by  this  faith  alone  f  Not  into  the 
second  ;  for  that  belongs  only  to  those  who  have  added  to  their 
faith  the  works  by  which  they  will  iiltiinately  he  saved.  Is  it 
then  into  (he  ^  Jirnt  state’?  If  so,  in  what  state  are  men 
previous  to  their  exercising  this  faith  ?  In  what  state,  we  must 
repeat  the  cpiestion,  are  those  numerous  individuals  in  this 
country,  for  instance,  who,  being  duly  baptized  and  confirmed, 
have  alreadff  obtained  the  appointed  means  of  salvation,  have 
already  been  atlmitted  into  the  pale  or  fold  of  Christ,  and  have 
already  been  solemnly  cei  titled  of  the  favour  of  (lod  and  the 
remission  of  their  sins ;  concerning  whom,  notwithstanding,  wc 
are  sure  his  Lordship  would  be  ashamed  to  confess  bis  con¬ 
viction  that  they  were  ever  (he  subjects  of  any  such  mental 
process  as  he  would  dare  call  faith.  His  Lordship  must  very  well* 
know,  that,  of  (he  many  thousands  of  young  jiersons  upon  whose 
beads  he  has  himself  laid  hands,’  a  large  iiuniber  have  been, 
(if  indeed  the  htate  of  the  mind  he  a  matter  of  any  significance 
when  the  rites  of  the  Church  are  in  (piestion,)  in  a  state  of  yet 
undisturbed  childish  thoughtlessness  ;  so  that  if  they  were  at  all 
under  the  iiilluence  of  a  sentiment  of  the  serious  cast,  it  was 
nspired  solely  by  the  title,  the  attire,  the  impressive  so-' 
lemnity  of  manner,  and  the  mysterious  touch  of  his  liordship:  if 
they  have  indeed  had  any  faith,  its  real  object  was  not  the 
(ireat  Shepherd  and  Bisliop  of  souls — but — the  Bishop  of 
Chester. 

TInrse  ‘  certified’  but  inconsiderate  youths  then,  have  they, 
or  have  they  not,  really  receiveil  the  ‘  remission  of  sins,* 
^  justification,’  and  the  ‘  regenerating  infiuence  of  the  Holy 
*  Spirit?’  Are  they  in  a  state  of  salvation,  or  of  condemnation  ? 
It  is,  surely,  one  or  the  other.  If,  after  all^  it  lie  the  latter, 
do  we  go  beyond  the  cold  propriety  of  truth,  in  atlirining  that 
this  same  ^  certifying,’  is  indeed  a  cruel — an  appalling  imi*o- 
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KiTioN  ?  Rut  if  it  be  the  former,  uc  iiuist  then  usk  uikUt  \fbicb 
iiicnibcr  of  his  liorclshi|/8  ahernalive  they  are  to  be  placed,  so 
as  to  be  liistin^tiiHbcil  troiu  such  as  Iboso  to  whom  8t.  Jamea 
wrote,  ria.  *  believers,  but  not  real  Christians.’  Or  what  takes 
place — what  is  it  that  remains  to  be  added  to  them,  when  they^ 
as  iiiilivicluais,  become  the  subjects  of  that  faith  *  tlirouc(h  which 

*  alone  wc  obtain  the  appointed  means  of  salvation,  and  aro 

*  a  dmitted  into  tike  pale  or  fohl  of  Christ’  ? 

We  have  sincerely  endeavoured  to  fix  upon  the  precise  doc¬ 
trinal  intention  of  this  sermon,  but  really  we  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  a  meaning  that  can  be  considered  consistent,  either 
with  itself,  or  with  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Church  to 
which  its  right  reverend  Autlior  is  attacheil.  Tkis  is  a  matter, 
however,  in  wlikh  wc  have  no  concern  :  his  Lordship  must 

*  see  to  it.’  In  the  coiRluding  paragra[>h  he  has  iindesignedly 
allbrded  the  means  of  instituting  a  very  fair  and  viM'y  strikuig 
comparison  between  his  doctrine  and  that  of  the  liible.  Had 
wc  attempted  to  argue  fruin  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the 
disguised  Pelagianism  which  the  Bishop  of  Chester  defends, 
can  neither  meet  the  wants  of  the  alarmed  conscience,  nor  atVord 
the  ground  of  a  }H‘rmanent  hope  consistent  at  once  with  holiness 
and  with  humility,  much  might  ho  doubt  have  been  said  in  reply, 
and  the  attempt  would  perhaps  have  been  imputed  to  a  narrow 
spirit  of  uiicharitableness.  There  is  however  at  present,  neither 
neetl  for  circuitous  ileductioiis,  nor  room  for  circuitous  replies. 

After  ^  attributing’  to  the  prevalence  of  the  opinions  which  his 
Lordship  attempts  to  confute,  among  many  other  bad  ami 
horrible  results,  ‘  Ihe  growing  hardihood  in  crime,  througli 

*  which  convicted  assassins  so  often  deny  their  guilt,  though 

*  almost  ill  the  presence  of  their  Maker,’  he  adds : 

*  May  these  fanatical  delusions  prove  a  warning  voice  to  my  coun¬ 
try,  before  it  be  too  late.  May  they  convince  us  of  the  ajarming 
.ctfecU,  and  evil  tendency  of  Enthusiasm  :  May  they  keep  us  in  the 
sober  steady  path  of  that  rational  reli^pon,  under  which  this  nation 
Ims  attained  its  present  proud  pre-eminence,  and  in  the  practice  of 
which,  our  fathers  lived  and  died.  Spiritual  assurance  becometh  no 
one  of  the  sons  ^  men.  All  are  sinners.  The  best  of  created  beioga 
sliould  entertain  an  avefut  looking  for  of  judgement  to  come;  must 
dose  his  accounts,  with  liopc  indeed,  through  Christ,  but  with  a  hopo 
still  trembling.’  p.  32. 

His  Lordship  can  surely  complain  of  no  unfairness,  if  we 
assume  the  concluding  sentences  of  this  quotatioii,  as  contain¬ 
ing  an  undesigned  confession  relative  to  the  amount  and  the 
nature  of  the  comfort  which  he  is  able  to  derive  from  hie  notion 
of  the  Gos}>el  of  Jesus  Christ.  Thus,  whatever  some  persons 
may  say  of  the  joy  with  which  they  anticipate  Uie  coming  of 
their  Lord,  and  the  time  when  the  righteous  shall  shine  forth 
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^  as  the  sun,  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father,"  ^ith  Hit  Tiewa 
of  the  *  doctrine  of  man’s  SaNation,’  he  profi'sses  to  await 
that  day,  under  “  an  (trrful  looking  for  of  the  judgement  to 
come."  Others  may  pretend  to  be  “  looking  for,  anti  hfttiing 
“  Mhto  the  coming  of  the  day  of  C^d  but  he  acknowledges 
tliat  a  ‘  spiritual  assurance’  like  this,  that  goes  so  far  lieyond 
the  awful  looking  for  of  judgement,  is  a  happiness  to  which  he 
dares  not  aspire.  Others,  indcetl,  while  they  look  with  a  single 
and  iindivcrttHl  intentness  u|)on  tlie  ptTson,  the  work,  and  the 
profuise  of  their  God  and  Saviour,  and  while  they  confess  them* 
selves  nothing  and  lt*ss  than  nothing,"  think  that  they 
honour  the  person,  the  work,  and  the  promise  of  this  Saviour, 
in  aflirniing,that  tl?ey  “  know  whom  they  hove  believed,"  and  are 
sure  that  he  will  give  to  them,  as  to  all  who  love  his  apj>earing," 
a  crown  of  righteousness."  Thus,  we  say,  some  may  s|>eak, 
thus  many  have  sj>oken  ;  but  he  must  still  he  thinking  of  ^  clos* 

‘  ing  his  accounts,’  with  hope  indcetl,  through  Christ,  but  with  a 
hope  still  trembling, — a  ho|>e  which  must  never  amount  to  tlio 
‘  iinhecoining’  sentiment  of  ‘  spiritual  assnrance,’ — a  ho|>c  which 
never  dispels  this  “  awful  looking  for  of  judgement  to  come." 

And  we  grant  that  liowever  comfortless,  however  distracting 
iuch  a  hope,  if  ho)>e  it  must  be  called,  will  prove  to  one  whose 
daily  thoughts  are  conversant  with  death  and  the  infinite  alter* 
native  which  lies  beyond,  it  is  all  that  can  he  derived  from  the 
system  which  this  sermon  defends.  Our  great  moralist  hus  de- 
hned  the  boundaries  of  a  hope  thee  founded,  with  his  accus¬ 
tomed  precision.  No  man,  he  nrgiies,  can  be  wtire  that  he  has 
expericncefl  that  measure  of  re|>cntaiice,  or  performeil  that  num¬ 
ber  of  goml  works,  which  are  made  the  condition  of  salvation, 
and  therefore^  no  man  can  be  sure  that  he  shall  be  saved.  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  it  is  well  known,  consistently  preserved 
through  life  that  reasoiiuhle  gloom  with  which  such  a  doctrine 
must  inspire  the  thoughtful  mind.^ 

Mankind,  it  is  true,  are  saved  by  grace,  hut,  according  to 
this  system,  men,  as  individuals,  are  saved  by  repentance  and 


*  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  in  his  last  moments.  Dr.  Johnson  hap¬ 
pily  trespassed  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  system,  and  that  *  For  some 

*  time  before  his  death,  all  his  fears  were  calmed  and  absorbed  by 

*  the  prevalence  of  his  faith,  and  his  trust  in  the  merits  and  propi- 

*  tiation  of  the  Redeemer.  He  talked  often  about  the  necessity  of 

*  faith  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer,  as  necessary,  beyond  ail  good 

*  works  whatever,  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.*  We  may  ask,  by 
the  by>  did  this  approach  towards  *  spiritual  assurance,,*  result  from 
the  persuasion  that  his  repentance  and  good  deeds  were  such  as 
included  the  conditions  of  salvation,  or  from  a  clearer  apprchdoiHKi 
of  the  great  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  alone  ? 
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j^ooil  works.  Wlidt  can  it  avail  a  man,  therefore,  to  l>olieTe 
tiiat  lie  lias  been  redeetneil  by  the  precious  blood  of  ('liri^t  ? 
\Vliat  can  i(  avail  him,  unless  he  had  a  iniracidous  attestation 
IVoin  Omniseience,  that  (he  ‘  bottle  of  his  tears,'  and  the  tale  of 
his  deeds,  have  both  risen  upon  their  several  scales,  up  to  the 
line  which  tlivides  the  saved  Irom  the  lost  ? 

It  must  hy  t\o  means  be  aiVirined  that  the  measure  of  spiritual 
comfort  actually  enjoyed,  is  always  proportioned  to  the  (Ici^roe  of 
uttenlion  paid  to  religion,  or  even  to  the  habitual  inllucnce  of 
unseen  obji^cls  upon  .the  mind.  But  we  tliiuk  it  may  safely  he 
usHcrteil,  I  hut  the  decree  of  hope  and  of  spiritual  comfort  w  ith 
which  the  mind  is  contented,  or  beyond  w  hich  it  does  not  in  fact 
make  any  advanci^,  is  ever  most  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
rat#'  of  thisatteniion,  and  the  extent  of  this  inlliuMice.  Tiie  fer¬ 
vent  Christian,  who  truly  lives  for  eternity,  is  either  happy  in 
his  ho|)e,  or  restless  amt  surrowin;;  nmlor  its  temporary  obscu¬ 
ration.  lie  has  leariusl  that  not  merely  his  comfort,  hut  his 
advancing;  in  holiness,  his  victory  over  the  world,  his  strenp;tli 
and  reuilincss  for  usefulness  in  the  worhl,  and  especially  liis 
genuine  humirity,  all  keep  pace  with  the  hrit^htness  and  steadi¬ 
ness  of  his  hope.  Hut  his  hope  does  sometimes  decline,  and  he 
has  also  learned  invariably  to  trace  these  di'clensions  to  the  \n- 
tlul^'eiuH'  of  a  vain  complaeeney  in  his  own  atiainmcnts,  to  self- 
righteous  fear  and  unbelief,  to  the  capper  pursuit  of  created  t^ood, 
or  to  an  exposure  to  some  unedifving  intliiencc.  The  Christian, 
we  say,  may  he  deprivtMl  for  a  time  of  the  comfort  of  his  hope ; 
he  may  lose  si^ht  of  that  which  he  still  considers  as  the  pearl 
umon^  his  graces  and  the  talisman  of  his  profession  ;  hut  his 
state  of  miuil  under  such  circumstances,  diiVers  us  widely  from 
the  vaj;^ue  uneasiness  of  the  half-helievini^  worldlinix,  of  the 
self-pleased  hut  evt  r  fearful  Pharisee,  or  of  the  inconsistent 
professor,  us  his  gooil  hope  is  unlike  to  their  negative  co.ii- 
lort. 

It  is  thus  tlicn,  that  the  Christian  derives  from  what  may  be 
termed  a  i.ecessity  of  the  heart,  a  practical  criterion  of  religious 
truth.  \\\*  readily  grant,  that  if  the  phraseology  of  Christ 
and  his  pestles  he  assumed  us  the  disguise  of  a  decent 
deism, —  if  the  great  objects  of  faith  be  viewed  hahitually  and 
chicily  as  the  mere  matter  and  topic  of  professional  engagements, 
— if  ndigion  occupy  little  more  than  the  refuse  hours  of  a  life  en¬ 
grossed  by  the  splendouis,  the  hopes,  or  the  pleasures  of  this 
piYsent  world, —  if  its  exterior  duties  are  punctually  dischargcil 
with  the  latent  intent  of  maintaining  a  title  to  the  distant,  indis¬ 
pensable,  but  undesired  good  ; — then,  we  say,  it  may  <lo  well 
enough  to  talk  of  closing  aecoiinis  with  a  hope  which  never 
castetli  out  fear  ;  a  hope,  at  the  best,  hut  evenly  balanced  against 
the  awful  looking  for  of  judgement  to  come.  But  a  hope  like 
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this,  would  he  torment  little  inferior  to  tint  of  hopeless  ron- 
ilemnution,  to  the  man  who  is  tMithiisiasi  eiiout'li  to  leel  and  to 
live  as  lliouixh  he  helieved  in  heaven  aiul  hell,  who  looks  not  mt 
the  thinc^s  whieh  are  seen,  hnt  at  the  thinijs  whieh  uie  unseen, 
whose  conversation  is  indeed  in  heaven,  wl»ose  alVections  are  set 
upon  thiinj^s  ahove,  and  who  in  truth  lives  in  this  present  world 
us  “  a  pili^riin  ami  astranijer.”  //c  hears  the  invitation  and  the 
promise  of  the  lH)rd,  “  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  weary  ami 
“  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  pive  yon  rest  he  imai^iiies  that 
this  rest  has  rejjard  to  the  anxiety  he  feels  for  the  well-heiiiif  ol 
his  immortal  soul ;  he  believes  this  promise,  and  he  infers,  l>y  the 
briefest  reasonin»^,  tliat  the  doctrine  which  dors  not,  hif  the 
Citn/eHniun  of  its  adroculet*^  whieh  cannot  in  its  nature,  com¬ 
municate  the  rest  he  seeks,  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  (lospel. 


Art.  IV.  Oh^envitions  nn  the  Stntr  of  Ireland^  priucipaUy  dirretrd  to 
its  A^adiurr  and  Rural  Population  ;  in  a  Senes  of  Letters,  w'ritten 
on  a  Tour  through  that  Country.  By  .1.  C-  Curwen»  Lsq.  M.  P, 
2  ^"ols.  8vo.  pp.  XX,  793.  I'rice  II.  Is.  London,  1818. 

^^HIj  publications  of  ^Ir.  Newenhain,  Mr.  Wakefield,  Dr. 

De'.viir,  and  some  others,  to  which  we  may  add  the  De¬ 
ports  of  tlie  llihtrnian  Society,  have  put  the  public  in  possession 
of  a  mass  of  evidence  of  the  nlir.ost  importance,  relative  to  the 
state  of  (hirii^s  in  the  sister  country.  It  was  rtserve<l  however 
for  ^Ir.  (\irwcn,  to  present  to  ns  the  most  complete  aecount  of 
llie  slate  of  agriculture  in  Ireland,  ami  of  the  ctmdition  ol  the 
lahonrin*^  classes ;  a  svihjecl  which  acquires  atlditional  interest 
Irom  its  hearinijs  upon  the  j^reat  (jui  Niioii  ol  tlie.  Poor  Laws. 
Mr.  C/Unven  speaks  of  it  us‘  an  I's^ahlishetl  tact,*  ‘  that  lite  Irish 

*  peasantry  diqu'miilit' solely  on  themselves,  and  possessinj^  the 
‘  necc'ssaries  of  life  in  a  mneh  le.ss  proportion  than  lalls  to  the 

*  share  of  those  numerous  parties  who  receive  parish  relief  in 
‘  Kiitirhiiul,'  are  (yet)  in  point  of  lr.vp[>incss,  vastly  their  snpe- 
‘  riors.’  'Fhe  cause  of  this,  he  sa>s,  is  eviilent.  ‘  'Pheir  indo- 

|>e!nteney  of  mind  supports  them  under  all  their  privations,  and 
‘  tjives  th«*in  tin*  full  power  of  eiijoyin*;  ilie  svieial  alVeclions.*  In 
the  present  article,  it  is  iiof,lu)wever,  onr  intention  to  enter  into  any 
j'eneral  disenssions,  hnt  simply  to  present  onr  readers  with  a  care¬ 
ful  analysis  of  Mr.  Cnrw»  ii’s  Observations,  us  formiiii;  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  vatnalde  document  on  the  subject  to  whic  h  th(*y  relate. 

'I'he  result  of  Mr.  (^irweii’s  inquiries,  is  certainly  in  many  re¬ 
spects  a  painful  one  ;  the  knowledge  of  an  evil,  is  however  the 
first  step  to  tindint^  out  its  remedy  ;  and,  it  we  can  uid  his  henc- 
volent  intention  in  publishing  the  present  work,  we  shall  not 
nseh*ssly  occupy  the  lime  of  oui  readers. 

As  Mr.  C.’s  design  is  avowedly  to  communicate  autheiitio 
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information  relatife  to  the  aistcr  Island,  and  to  obviate  (he  ca¬ 
lumnies  vfbich  have  i>een  cast  u|>oii  the  Irish  character,  we  think 
wc  shall  best  promote  that  object,  by  selecting  some  of  the  more 
striking  facts  rccordcil  in  his  volumes.  These  we  shall  arrani^e 
under  the  several  heads  of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry — 
the  causes  of  their  indigence  and  misery — and  the  means  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  adopted,  in  order  to  mitigate  the  existinc^  evils, 
and  to  prevent  their  recurrence.  Mr.  Curwen’s  Tour  was 
performeti  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1813.  He  travelled 
throu^  part  of  Scotland,  between  Wigton  and  Port  Patrick, 
where  he  embarketi  for  Donhaghadee.  He  has  given  some 
pleasing  instances  of  good  husbandry  in  Scotland  ;  but,  as  our 
business  lies  chiefly  with  Ireland,  we  shall  not  detain  our  readers 
with  any  further  preliminary  observations. 

The  condition  of  the  lalniuring  cl  asses  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
truly  deplorable.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  them  dragon 
a  daily  existence,  merely  to  labour,  and  labour,  merely  to 
exist ;  and  the  cottiers  or  cabin-holders  of  the  south,  are  stated 
to  be  still  more  wretched  than  those  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  In  the 
course  of  his  excursion,  Mr.  Curwen  had  numerous  opportunities 
of  inspecting  the  interior  of  the  Irish  cabins.  We  shall  select 
one  or  two  of  his  descriptions. 

'These  mansions  of  miserable  existence,’  (be  is  speaking  of  th® 
county  of  Down)  ‘  are  most  commonly  composed  of  two  rooms  on  th® 
ground  door,  a  most  appropriate  term,  for  they  are  literally  on  the 
earth  :  the  surface  of  which  is  not  unfrequentiy  reduced  a  foot  or 
more,  to  save  the  expense  of  so  much  outward  walling.  The  one  is  a 
refectory,  the  other  the  dormitory.  The  furniture  of  the  former,  if 
the  owner  ranks  in  the  upper  part  of  the  scale  of  scantiness,  will  con¬ 
sist  of  a  kitchen  ilrcsscr,  well  provided  and  highly  decorated  with 
crockery — not  less  apparently  the  pride  of  the  husband,  than  the  result 
of  female  vanity  in  the  wife  ;  which,  with  a  table — a  chest — a  few 
stools — and  an  iron  pot,  complete  the  catalogue  of  conveniences  ge¬ 
nerally  found,  as  belonging  to  the  cabin;  while  a  spinning-wheel, 
furnished  by  the  Linen  Hoard,  and  a  loom,  ornament  vacant  spaces, 
that  otherwise  would  remain  unfurnished.  In  fitting  up  the  latter, 
which  cannot,  on  any  occasion,  or  by  any  display,  add  a  feather  to  the 
weight  or  importance  expected  to  he  excited  by  the  appearance  of 
the  former,  the  inventory  is  limited  to  one,  and  sometimes  two  beds, 
serving  for  the  repose  of  the  whole  family !  However  downy  these 
may  be  to  limbs  impatient  for  rest,  their  coverings  appeared  to  be  very 
slight,  and  the  whole  of  the  apartment  created  reticctions  of  a  very 
painful  nature.  Under  such  privations,  with  a  wet  mud  floor,  and  a 
roof  in  tatters,  how  idle  the  search  for  comforts  ! 

'  It  is  not  from  cold  and  wet  alone  that  a  being  who  possesses  reflec¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  corporeal  feelings,  must  suffer.  Can  it  be  matter  of 
wonder  that  the  innate  sense  of  female  delicacy  should  be  stifled  or 
destroyeil,  while  in  the  other  sex  the  natural  aversion  to  unseemly 
habits  should  by  degrees  become  lessened,  and  even  familiarized  ? 
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Certainly  not.  The  only  wonder  U,  that  the  demorallaing  influenoe 
of  Buch  wretchedness  on  the  Irish  character,  has  not  long  ago  been 
found  to  be  more  general  and  pernicious. 

*  The  sutferings  from  hunger  arc  neither  felt  nor  dreaded ;  nor  can 
the  dainties  of  the  opulent  epicure,  partaken  witli  equivocal  hunger^ 
be  compared  with  the  Irishman’s  potatoe,  and  his  honest  appetite ! 

*  Fuel  constitutes  their  principal  comfort,  and  is  become  a  veryim* 
portant  consideration.  Warmth,  unquestionably,  may  be  added  as  a 
fourth  to  the  other  three  natuial  wants  of  man.  In  addition  to  the  dura* 
tion  of  light,  it  is  warmth  that  gives  to  summer  the  decided  superiority 
over  the  rest  of  the  seasons  ;  and  though  excessive  heat  may  occasion¬ 
ally  proiluce  soiiic  disorders,  yet  warmth  is  the  restorer  and  preserver 
of  health,  and  the  great  ingredient  in  human  felicity.  On  this  view  of 
the  subject  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  source  whence  the  fuel 
of  the  country  is  generally  obtained,  namely,  the  bogs,  is  in  this  district 
becoming  unprolific.  'Fhe  bog,  which  has  hitherto  afforded  the  needy 
supply,  is  wearing  away,  and  the  people  ere  long  will  be  compelled  to 
resort  to  more  distant  substitutes ;  for  as  the  bogs  do  not  regenerate, 
and  astlie  demand  on  them  is  likely  to  increase  yearly,* in  time  they 
must  fail  to  administer  the  comfort  now  derived  by  the  inhabitants. 
This  consequence  is  not  unlikely  to  operate  us  a  check  to  the  further 
increase  of  population/ 

In  the  fertile  vnle  of  Liiiieriok,  near  Castle  Desmond,  on  ex« 
amiiiing  one  of  these  wretched  abodes,^  which  was  no  worse  than 
‘  its  neighbours,*  he  says : 

*  We  found  its  floor  one  foot  below  the  surface  of  the  road,  from 
which  it  is  entered  by  a  door  only  three  feet  high  ;  the  inside,  from 
the  bare  ground  to  tlie  top  of  the  roof — four  feet ;  the  length  of  the 
side  walls  nine ;  the  width  six.  This  area,  wholly  destitute  of  all 
earthly  comforts,  gave  shelter  to  two  rational  beings,  and  was  their  only 
house,  though  scarcely  6t  for  the  den  of  a  wild  beast.  The  plenty  * 
which  surrounded  this  deplorable  hut,  and  the  sumptuous  display  of 
other  men’s  habitafions  w  ithin  its  view,  did  but  aggravate  the  melan* 
choly  feelings  inspired  by  this  scene  of  human  misery;  on  every  side 
of  which  the  most  luxuriant  crops  were  ripening  for  general  use,  yet 
denied  to  these  individuals,  whose  labours,  perhaps,  bad  contributed 
to  their  production/ 

At  Kilctillen  Bridge,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  he  entered  a 
cahiu,  where  the  miserable  inmates  were  taking  their  breakfast, 
and  had  additional  confirmation  of  the  wretchedness  which  seems 
to  have  become  both  hereditary  and  habitual  to  this  class  of  our 
fellow  subjects. 

*  Hospitality  throws  widely  open  every  door  in  Ireland  !  An  apo- 
logy  is  scarcely  necessary  on  entering  any  abode*— the  stranger  is 
received  with  kindness,  and  made  heartily  welcome  to  the  best  faro 
th:«t  can  be  afforded.  In  the  first  cabin  I  reached,  which  was  con¬ 
structed  of  miserable  clay  daubing,  1  found  the  family  gathered  roimd 
a  stool  at  breakfast ;  some  of  the  party  were  seateef,  others  on  their 
knees;  all  applying  to  a  wooden  bowl  placed  on  the  stool  filled  with 
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|>otatocj  in  their  (•kins ;  but  neither  salt  nor  butter-milk  attended  the 
repast!  The  furnily  consisted  of  a  mother,  three  small  children,  and 
a  K'rl  about  Hftecn  years  of  age.  Their  dress  and  the  interior  of  the 
cnbin  bespoke  the  extreme  of  poverty.  The  poor  woman  informed  me 
her  husband  was  a  labourer:  that  (luring  the  busy  8ea.<on  of  the  year, 
whilst  work  was  to  he  had,  they  fared  tolerably  well ;  and  when  they 
could  afford  butter  milk  with  tlieir  potatoes  they  were  quite  content. 
Dread  they  seldom  partook  of ;  and  ns  to  meat,  some  of  them  had 
never  tasted  it ;  even  salt,  they  had  not  always  the  means  to  procure. 
These  melancholy  fnrts  were  recited  with  a  simplicity  so  natural,  that 
it  was  evident  not  the  least  consciousness  existed  of  the  effect  they 
were  calculated  to  produce.  Habit  had  reconciled  the  poor  mother  to 
her  condition,  and  its  consequent  privations;  but  the  daughter, who 
held  down  her  head,  seemed  ashamed  that  their  wTctched  state  should 
thus  be  exposed  to  a  stranger.  My  heart  sympathized  in  their  suffer¬ 
ings...  their  miseries,  poor  creatures,  were  too  legibly  written  on  the 
characters  of  all,  to  admit  the  reality  being  questioned,  or  to  furnish  a 
suspicion  of  their  having  arisen  out  ofany  fault  or  crime  imputable  to 
themselves ;  but,  that  they  were  the  general  lot  of  their  community, 
arising  out  of  the  unfortunate  situation  of  the  count^)^  I  hastened  to 
the  next  cabin  with  no  hope,  though  with  a  sincere  wish,  of  finding  less 
to  deplore.  The  good  woman  w’as  at  the  door,  encouraging  a  fine 
little  naked  boy  of  five  years  old,  to  persevere  in  chasing  a  pig  :  whe¬ 
ther  from  the  cold  or  some  mixture  of  shame,  1  know  not,  but  itre- 
(|uired  both  persuasion  and  authority,  to  induce  the  little  one’s  obe¬ 
dience.  'fhe  woman,  I  presume,  observed  by  my  countenance  that  I 
WHS  fiurprised  at  her  admonitions,  and  apologized  by  saying,  “  This, 
Sir,  is  the  way  we  take  to  harden  our  children  against  winter,  for  fuel 
here  is  a  scarce  article.**  * 

III  the  vicinity  of  Xuvati,  our  Author  visited  another  cabin, 
and  found  the  fuir.ify  at  diuiier,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

‘  The  party  consisted  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  seven  children.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  their  only  I’ure,  were  served  in  a  wooden  bowl  on  a  stool ;  the 
elder  children  ate  with  their  parents,  the  younger  feasted  out  of  an 
iron  pot  on  the  floor.  Appetite  seemed  to  give  a  relish  to  the  lood, 
while  a  small  jug  of  butter  milk  was  reserved  to  crown  and  complete 
the  repast.  In  reply  to  some  enquiries  I  made  os  to  his  wages,  the 
poor  fellow  observed,  Our  fare  is  well  enough,  and  satisfies  us  all  : 
my  only  concern  is,  tliat  I  cannot  earn  sufficient  to  cover  tlic  naked¬ 
ness  of  these  poor  children  ;  could  I  clothe  them,  I  should  be  happy  !** 
The  whole  family,  it  is  true,  was  indeed  in  a  most  ragged  condition — 
pity  it  should  he  ^o!  It  is  n(,t  in  appearance  only  they  suffer,  but  real 
misery  must  be  endured  by  each  individual,  from  the  severity  of 
cold.  By  the  aid  of  his  pi^,  and  what  manure  the  children  could  col¬ 
lect  from  the  road,  he  wa.s  annually  enabled  to  plant  about  a  rood  of 
i>otat(K*s,  for  which  he  paid  after  the  rate  of  five  pounds  an  acre  for  the 
land  ;  but  when  manure  is  furnished  by  the  landlord,  the  rent  is 
uloubled. 

*  The  hopeless  despondency  which  seemed  to  pervada  the  hearts  of 
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this  pO(»r  family,  spoke  in  most  cniphutict  though  pninful  language,  to 
our  feelings — deeply, is  their  lot  to  be  laiuoiited,  and  the  more  as  it 
arises  out  of  circumstances  they  have  neither  ability  to  correct,  nor 
power  to  controul,  and  which  tlierc  is  little  reason  to  hope  can  b« 
easily  remedied.* 

We  had  noticed  in  other  parts  of  these  volumes,  similar  in¬ 
stances  of  wretchedness ;  but  we  will  refrain  from  cxcitintf  pain¬ 
ful  feelings  in  our  readers,  hy  tietails  of  misery  which  they  can¬ 
not  remeiiy.  We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  specify  the  various 
eaiisFs  which  have  been  assigned  for  it  hy  our  Author,  as  wa 
have  collected  iheni  from  his  pages. 

1.  The.  first  is  wnni  of  aclioe  employment.  Agriculture  alone, 
unassisted  hy  mnmifuctiires  and  commerce,  is,  in  Ireland,  inca¬ 
pable  of  furnishing  full  employment  to  the  male  population. 
The  iuhour  of  one  individual  in  husbandry,  will  provide  food  for 
ALr  persons  ;  whence  it  is  evitlent,  that  a  limited  iiuinher  only  of 
the  people,  can  thus  he  advanUigeonsly  employed  on  the  soil. 
Jfecoiirse  must  therefore  he  liad  (we  trust  not  uiiavailingly)  to  tlie 
proprietors  of  the  land,  and  the  capitalists  in  stock,  to  devise  tho 
means  of  giving  fit  and  prolitahle  employment  to  that  portion  of 
the  comninnity  not  r♦MJuil  e^l  fur  agricultural  purposes,  hy  the  in- 
troduetion  of  manufaeUiriiig  esluhlisliments,  and  the  extension  of 
commercial  pursuits. 

‘  Without  such  auxiliary  modes  of  engaging  the  national  industry,* 
says  Mr.  Curwen,  *  an  extension  of  the  pre.scnt  system  only  would  be 
delusory,  and  become  the  source  of  more  widely-diffused. streams  of 
misery  all  over  the  country,  by  giving  facilities  and  affording  encou¬ 
ragement  to  augment  the  present  superabundant  population,  which  it 
not  likely  to  be  restrained  but  by  the  expedients  of  trade  and  manufac¬ 
tures.  These  w’ould  soon  operate  as  a  check  to  a  further  increase  of 
tiic  people,  by  introducing  artificial  w’anls  among  thorn  in  food — in 
dress — in  habitation — and  the  acquirement  of  those  comforts,  to  which, 
as  human,  rational  beings,  they  must  be  considered  as  entitled :  but, 
while  the  potatoe  alone  shall  continue  to  be  the  food  of  the  great 
bulk  of  tho  people,  1  see  no  reason  to  doubt  tlicir  present  number  will 
be  doubled  in  tliirty  years,  and  consequently  the  wretchedness  of  the 
country  proportionabiy  increased.* 

Melancholy  and  discouraging  as  tho  preceding  reflections  con¬ 
fessedly  arc,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  they  are  too  well  foundetl. 
.\s  however  tho  evils  which  proilucc  them,  are  all  of  a  moral  na¬ 
ture,  let  us  hope  with  our  Author,  tlint  lime  will  teach  patriotism 
and  opulence,  th  itthey  arc  not  irremediable. 

'J.  'riie  comptdtlion  for  Hmall  farniM^  (the  demand  for  which 
is  inereascil  hy  improvident  marriages,)  and  the  consequent  sub¬ 
division  of  the  country,  are  assi., tied  hy  Mr.  Curwen,  as  a  second 
cause  of  the  wretchedness  existing  among  the  lower  Irish.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country,  a  farm  of  ohe  hundred  acres  is  ronsi- 
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dered  m  a  ^reat,  trui  even  tin  extraordinary  undertakinc^.  Four 
persons  occupy  not  more  than  thirty  acres,  of  which  most  com-  .  ^ 
monly  a  small  part  is  under-let  to  cottiers,  *whosc  rents  are  fre-  ! 
fluently  paid  by  labour  performed  for  the  tenants,  from  whom  they  > 

sometimes  receive  milk  and  some  other  necessaries.  ■ 

I 

*  These  running  accounts  are  an  endless  source  of  dissatisfaction,  of 
dispute,  and  of  contention  at  the  quarter  sessions.  In  some  of  the  ■ 
most  populous  parts  of  Ireland,  tliere  is  supposed  to  be  an  inhabitant 
for  every  acre,  while  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  as  now  practised,  does  *  | 
not  alford  employment  for  a  third  of  that  population.  In  the  north, 
where  the  linen  trade  has  been  established,  the  lower  classes  are  wea¬ 
vers,  which  gives  them  a  great  superiority  over  the  southern  districts.  | 
The  labour  on  the  highways  and  great  roads,  for  which  such  large  as¬ 
sessments  are  made  on  the  counties,  afford,  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  a 
great  source  of  employment.’ 

Such  a  system  as  that  just  described,  was  tlie  effect  of  aug* 
menting  the  production  to  an  immense  extent ;  while  the  sub¬ 
division  of  the  land  into  such  patches,  is  aircffectual  bar  to  any 
material  improvement  in  the  husbandry  of  the  country.  To  ob¬ 
tain  the  possession  of  a  cabin,  is  the  great  object  of  every  indi¬ 
vidual ;  and  as  the  competitors  arc  numerous,  the  rents,  when  k 
paid  in  money,  arc  cunse<|ncntly  very  high,  being  regulated  not 
by  the  K'orth  of  tlic  tenement,  but  by  the  wants  of  the  parties. 

‘  One  cottier,*  near  Port  Rush,  ‘  told  us,*  says  Mr.  Curwen,  *  that 
he  paid  **  three  pounds  a-ycar  for  nine  acres,  in  this  outlandish  coun*  ^ 
try  !’*  The  poor  fellow,  witli  whom  we  entered  into  conversation, 
teemed  to  have  a  heart  so  full,  that  to  have  an  opportunity  of  venting  ' 
his  troubles  was  to  him  a  great  relief,  lie  said  his  cabin  had  been 
raised  by  his  father  some  furw  years  ago ;  that  times  were  sorely 
worse  ;  that  he  was  abridged  of  every  privilege  ;  and  that  a  rent  of 
four  ten-pennies  was  now  exacted  for  lime,  stone,  and  sea-weed; 
which,  small  as  it  may  appear  to  us,  to  him  was  a  payment  of  great  I 

importance ;  besides  which,  his  tithes  were  eight  shillings  per  annum.  | 
Hopes  had  been  held  out  to  him  of  seeing  his  landlord,  but  hitherto  .. 
he  had  been  disappointed.  From  his  justice  and  liberality  the  tenants 
on  the  estate  had  been  led  to  expect  some  redress,* 

S.  Tithes,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  preceding  paragraph,  ! 
are  considered  by  the  Irish  peasantry,  as  a  heavy  tax  upon  their 
industry  ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  collected,  we  | 
think  that  Mr  Curwen  is  pretty  well  borne  out  in  assigning  them 
ms  another  cause  of  their  poverty.  We  must, however,  do  him  the  | 

justice  to  say,  that  he  expresses  himself  on  this  subject  %vith  much  ' 
tem|>er  and  moderation. 

The  composition  generally  paid  for  tithes  in  Ireland,  is  consi¬ 
derably  higlier  than  in  England,  and  is  particularly  heavy  on 
the  small  farmer,  two  thirds  of  whose  lands  are  generally  under 
grab.  The  value  of  tithes  varies  accordingly  as  they  are  held  | 
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by  the  clorijy,  or  are  let  to  prochrs,  as  the  leasers  or  hohlers  of 
tithes  are  calleil.  .From  the  charge  of  extortion  he  honourably 
exculpates  the  clergy ;  but  if  they  were  constantly  resident  in 
their  respective  parishes,  and  could  be  induced  to  attend  to  their 
own  concerns,  the  tyranny  of  the  tithe  proctors,  in  letting  and 
collecting  their  tithes,  could  not  he  practised.  t>ur  own  ex|MTi- 
ence  enables  ns,  in  this  res|»et^t,  fully  to  contirm  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Curwen’s  observation. 

Several  instances  of  the  opjwessive  conduct  of  the  tithe  proc¬ 
tors,  incidentally  occur  in  the  course  of  the  volumes  now  under 
consideration  ;  but  the  following  instance  of  tyranny  is  too  glar¬ 
ing  to  he  passed  in  silence. 

On  his  arrival  at  Castle  Dermut,  Mr.  C.  found  that  the  rooms 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  inn 

‘  were  engaged  by  parties  in  attendance  on  the  Proctor  to  agree  for 
his  tithes ;  a  few  of  the  most  substantial  fanners  were  piTinitted  to  as¬ 
sociate  with  tlic  great  man :  from  whom,  os  we  afterwards  learned,  no 
Turkish  Ihisliaw  could  have  exacted  greater  deference. 

‘  The  inferior  occupiers  leisurely  waited  until  it  suited  the  pleasure 
or  convenience  of  this  important  person  to  grant  them  an  audience. 
We  understood  the  parlies  had  been  assembled,  and  for  the  second 
time,  some  hours  before  our  arrival.  On  the  preceding  Sunday  they 
had  been  convened  for  tlie  like  purpose,  but  hud  parted  without  coming 
to  any  arrangement. 

‘  Our  intention,*  he  continues,  *  being  to  start  at  five,  we  w’cre  disposed 
to  retire  early;  but  our  heads  had  scarcely  reached  their  pillows  be- 
fore  we  discovered  we  had  little  chance  for  sleep.  The  Proctor  atul 
his  party  were  in  a  large  room  beneath  those  in  which  were  our  beds. 
As  the  iitpior  began  to  elevate  the  spirits  of  the  tenantry,  their  obse¬ 
quiousness  appeared  to  subside.  An  overbearing  conduct,  exceeding 
all  bounds  on  the  pari  of  the  Proctor,  was  too  loudly  proclaimed  to  be 
mistaken,  or  pass  withont  our  disgust  and  anger  at  being  thus  inter¬ 
rupted,  and  .compelled  to  be  unwilling  auditors  of  their  noisy  vocifera¬ 
tions. 

‘  I  had  often  heard  of  the  tyranny  of  tithe  proctors,  but  had  never 
before  had  any  demonstration  of  it.  Tlie  protracted  silence  of  the 
Proct<*r  on  the  immediate'  object  of  the  meeting  had  seemed  at  length 
to  exhaust  the  patience  of  the  company.  One  of  them  civilly  inipiirinl 
on  what  terms  he  and  his  neighbours  might  ex|)ect  to  have  their  tithes? 
After  gre.it  hesitation,  at  last,  the  proctor,  on  naming  his  price,  woe 
informed  th  It  tiie  deimiiulH  were  greater  th  in  would  be  required  by 
the  lu'ighhouring  gentlemen.  This  observation  wouJided  his  pride ; 
and  oil  his  observing  that  such  periions  were  only  noniinallv  proprietors, 
and  that  the  pmefors  were  the  real  holders  of  the  land,  ]ii»  opponent 
made  a  reply,  wnich  so  enniged  him.  that  he  changed  his  ground  from 
the  collection  of  tithes,  to  charges  of  rebellion,  and  a  reference  to  ma¬ 
nual  arguments,  which  might  have  l>een  attended  with  serious  effects 
to  toe  i'oiiibatsnt.^,  had  not  the  females  of  the  house  interfered  and 
hurried  the  pt»or  fellow  away.  Peace  was  no  sooner  ruKored,  than  iht 
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clianipiou  of  ilicir  rights  was  forgotten  by  ha>  neighbours,  in  tiieir  adu 
latory  complaisiince  to  the  Proctor ;  who  now  became  “  dett'rmineil 
not  to  treat  for  the  tithes,*'  and  proudly  called  for  the  bill,  which  “  af¬ 
ter  such  usage  he  would  pay  himself;**  but  after  much  abject  submis¬ 
sion  and  entreaty,  the  parties  at  length  w  ere  not  only  indulged  w  itii 
the  discharge  of  it,  but  with  an  appointment  for  a  third  congress,  on 
the  following  Sunday.  The  inferior  holders,  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
liouse,  who  had  been  wailing  all  liic  aftenu>on,  were  now  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  the  Proctor ;  but  on  his  discovering  it  to  be  nearly 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  adjourn 
in  the  hone  of  the  next  being  a  more  fortunate  meeting. 

*  Much  os  wc  had  heard  of  the  tyranny  of  proctors  and  middle  men 
in  Ireland,  the  unfeeling  domination  at  this  meeting  exceeded  in  vio¬ 
lence  what  1  could  have  imagined.  Admitting  the  circumstances  to 
form  an  extreme  case,  which  is  greatly  to  be  doubted,  it  is  time  such 
oppressive  conduct  should  be  corrected  :  necessarily  it  must  create 
general  aversion  and  discontent.  The  sacritice  of  time  and  money 
w’os  a  grievous  hardship  on  the  small  farmers,  w’ho,  after  all,  would 
have  to  pay  exorbitantly,  and  to  the  utmost  farthing !’ 

The  remedy  suggested  by  1^1  r.  C.  for  this  evil,  is,  a  general 
roinmutatioii  of  tithes  ;  than  which,  he  remarks,  nothing  would 
he  more  desirable  or  more  advantageous  to  the  clergy.  The 
want  of  this  most  salutary  measure  lulls  particiilai iy  hard  on  the 
small  farmers ;  and  he  ascribes  to  it  many  of  the  unhappy  com¬ 
motions  that  have  agitated  Irelaml. 

4.  Jliicit  dintillation  is  another  source  of  misery  to  the  lower 
classes  in  that  country,  whose  wretchedness  it  augments  hy  de¬ 
stroying  habits  of  industry,  while  the  baneful  etlects  of  indulging 
ill  ttpirituouM  lifiunrh  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  could  other¬ 
wise  be  procured,  injures  their  moral  character.  While,  how¬ 
ever,  the  present  system  of  duties  exists,  illicit  distillation  will 
continue  to  be  carried  on  with  impunity  ;  for  though  the  daily 
journals  frctpieutly  apprize  us  of  its  detection  by  tlic  military 
police  of  Ireland,  yet  ibis  is  seldom  accomplished  by  tlie  assist¬ 
ance  of  native  informers,  who  are  characters  of  raie  occurrence, 
from  tlie  deti^tation  in  which  they  are  held. 

5.  The  absence  of  the  Laud  Proprietoi>i  is  another  powerful 
cause  of  the  poverty  of  Ireland.  IVlany  indeed  are  the  miseries 
arising  from  their  absenting  themselves  from  their  property. 
Their  tenants  are  too  frequently  rack-rented  by  the  landlords’ 
agents,  at  the  highest  possible  rate  they  can  pay,  and  have  no 
means  of  redress.  The  blame 

which  is  so  generally,  and  otfen  so  justly,  imputed  to  agents, 
ought  however,  in  some  cases,  to  attach  to  the  landlords,  whose  inex¬ 
cusable  ignorance  of  their  estates,  and  total  neglect,  not  only  of  their 
own  interests,  but  of  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  tenantry,  pcca* 
sion  and  perpetuate  the  numerous  evils,  not  less  to  be  lamented  than 
reprobated.  Desirous  as  un  agent  may  be  to  use  a  discretionary 
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power  in  tempering  the  rights  of  a  principal,  with  benevolent  feelings, 
these  can  scarcely  be  delegated  :  this  is  the  prerogative  of  ownership, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  in  Ireland  it  is  so  little  exercisea.* 

The  reinetlies  obviously  8iig;ijested  for  tlie  pn'cediniiT  evils,  be¬ 
sides  those  already  incidentally  noliceil,  are  the  foUowin|(: 

1.  A  nwre  equable  division  oj' landed  profjerty,  similar  to  the 
sub-division  ot  land  in  (ircat  Britain,  to  which  Mr.  Curwen  justly 
ascribes  that  independence  of  character  among  the  people,  anil 
the  general  improvement  of  the  country,  which  excite  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  foreigners,  while  such  dlstrihuiioii  contributes  not  less 
to  the  support  of  the  State,  than  to  the  advantage  of  the  subject. 

'rhe  inlroducdon  of  tnannfaviuresy  and  hsheries,  of  trade 
and  commerce.  This  would  produce  a  very  great  increase  of 
manual  labour;  which,  on  being  rewarded  according  to  exertion, 
would  soon  produce  industry  and  emulation.  Artificial  wanU 
would  be  s|>eedily  created,  the  indulgence  in  which,  after  a  time, 
would  render  the  people  indisposed,  if  not  to  iinprurident^  at 
least  to  early  marriages;  and  thus  the  present  iiicrcaMiig  popu¬ 
lation  inigiit  receive  a  check,  und  to  a  certain  extent  be  restrained 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  re4|uisitc  employment  of  the 
country.  Mr,  CUirwen  is  of  o))inion,  that  the  jadicioutt  esta- 
hlisliment  of  woollen  and  cotton  manufactures,  in  addition  to  the 
stajile  one  of  llic  country,  would  confer  a  most  I'ssential  benefit 
on  the  multitudes  of  uuem ployed  persons  who  now  waste  their 
lives  in  penury  and  idleness. 

3.  Ilehidehce  of  the  (jreat  land-ownertt  in  the  Country, 
whose  example,  and  the  opportunities  afforded  them  of  doing 
good,  would  produce  industry,  content,  happiness,  and  gratitude. 
In  the  course  of  his  volumes,  Mr.  Curwen  has  noticed  many  pro¬ 
prietors,  of  estates,  whose  conduct  cannot  be  too  strenuously  re- 
cominendcd  to  the  attention  of  absentees.  We  shall  extract  two 
or  three  instances,  as  a  foil  to  the  unfavourable  pictures  we  have 
necessarily  given  above. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Wynne's  farming  establishment  at  llazlc- 
wood,  near  Sligo,  Mr.  C.  says, 

*  The  natural  beauties  and  artificial  accompaniments  of  the  place 
certainly  excite  admiration,  hut  1  was  not  less  gratiiied  by  the  ar¬ 
rangements  adopted  by  Mr.  W'ynne  for  securing  comfort  and  happiness 
to  his  numerous  workmen  and  labourers.  He  has  erected  twelve  new 
well-contrived  cottages,  uniting  great  convenience  with  little  expense. 
One  roof  covers  two  abodes  of  one  story  each  ;  these  are  each  divided 
into  four  apartments — a  sitting-room,  two  bed-rooms,  and  a  milk-house^ 
together  with  a  small  wash-house  behind,  a  garden,  and  three  statute 
acres  of  land,  in  w  hich  are  sheds  for  the  cow  and  pig  of  each  family. 

‘  The  fronts  of  these  cottages  are  neatly  kept,  and  somewhat 
resemble  the  Cheshire  gardens,  which  are  so  charmingly  ornamented 
with  fiower  and  fruit  tree?,  that  Mr.  Burke,  on  passing  them,  is  said  t# 
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have  cxcluintcd,  **  How  gratifying  the  si^ht  of  these  superHuitles, 
which  vouch  that  nccciMMirie*  are  not  wanting/*  The  rent  of  these 
comfortable  lentMnciits  of  Mr.  Wynne’s,  is  five  pounds  each  per  annum. 
The  care  and  nianagenient  of  the  cow  devolves  on  tlie  wife  ;  a  duty 
which  is  not  often  neglected.  Besides  allowing  some  little  indulgence 
of  butter  to  the  family,  one  hundred  and  tifty  pounds  weight,  or  on  au 
average  three  pounds  w  eight  per  week,  during  the  year,  is  salted  for 
market,  where  it  is  worth  about  six  guineas.  The  butter-milk,  assisted 
by  potatoes,  furnishes  food  to  the  family.  The  husband’s  earnings, 
in  .Mr.  Wynne’s  employ,  is  ten  pence  a-day  throughout  the  year.  1 
visited  several  of  these  cottages,  and  saw  no  instance  of  neglect ;  on 
the  contrar)',  the  cleanliness  and  regularity  which  prevailed  in  each 
family*  were  very  pleasing.’ 

*  The  attention  paid  by  the  Bishop  of  Meath  to  the  comforts  of  the 
cottiers  is  highly  pleasing;  to  each  cabin  is  attaclied  an  acre  of  mea¬ 
dow,  half  an  acre  for  the  growth  of  |)otatoes,  and  an  acre  for  grazing 
a  cow*,  C4ual  lo  three  Bnglish  acres  :  the  rent  of  the  whole,  including 
the  cabin,  is  no  more  than  four  pounds  hftcen  shillings.  The  wages 
in  the  six  summer  months  is  one  shilling,  in  the  winter  months  ten 
pence  a  day.  'fhe  earnings  of  a  labourer  for  the  twelve  months 
amount  to  about  sixteen  guineas,  which,  with  his  profit  from  the  land 
in  his  wenpation,  worth  about  four  pounds,  give  him  an  income  of 
about  twenty  guineas  a  year  ;  and  few  Irish  labourers  are  so  comfort¬ 
ably  situated.  At  task  work,  the  earnings  arc  after  the  rate  of  ten 
shillings  and  sixpence  for  cutting  an  acre  of  oats,  and  five  shillings  for 
mowing  an  acre  of  meadow’.  Tiiose  who  arc  so  fortunate  as  to  occupy 
such  tenements,  and  have  constant  work,  consider  themselves  as 
being  highly  blessed  and  successful.  The  attention  paid  in  collecting 
what  sod  may  be  obtained  from  the  public  roads,  shows  the  value  set 
on  immure  for  tlm  poiatoe  crop.  The  fences,  generally  speaking,  arc 
very  bad  ;  care  alone  is  necessary  to  make  them  excellent,  as  the 
whitethorn  may  he  produced  in  the  highest  perfection.' 

We  could  adduce  many  siinilar  pleasing  instances,  if  the  li- 
luils  ncM*  'ssai  sly  us-»igned  to  (his  article  would  permit.  VVe  will 
not  weaken  the  lorce  of  the  rcllections  which  must  arise  in  the 
minds  of  our  readers,  l»y  any  comments  of  our  own,  but  shall  pro¬ 
ceed  lo  Iny  belorc  them  a  lew  jiarticulurs  relative  to  the  general 
state  id*  the  couu  ,  and  the  character  of  the  inhabitants. 

With  (he  cxcciMion  of  the  comparatively  few  land-proprietors 
who  reside  in  Irelmni  and  cullivutc  their  own  domains,  and  also 
of  some  few  intelligent  farmers,  Mr.  Curwcii’s  report  eoncerning 
tin'  aerionlinre,  is  unfavouiahle :  hul  lillage,  bud  tools,  iiijudi- 
c'kiiis  rotations  of  crops,  arc  the  general  cliarucleristios.  In  the 
neighhonrhooil  of  Helfast,  liowever,  he  noticed  a  methml  of  pro- 
treting  wheat  sheaves  froifi  min,  which  we  think  may  l>o  udvan- 
t.i:x**on>ty  employeil  in  this  country,  durinc:  very  wJi  snmmors. 
The  Irish  call  this  practice  ntookinf/y  and  it  is  performed  in  the 
following  .na.iner. 

•  Each  stook  consists  of  twenty-four  sheaves,  twelve  of  w  hich  am 
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placed  lengtli-wayS|  with  eight  crossing  them  in  the  middle,  at  right 
Angles,  while  the  -emaining  four  are  so  placed  us  completely  to  cover 
the  other  twenty.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  wheat'sheaves  thus 
djs{)oscd  cun  be  blown  down  ;  a  scook,  or  shock  of  this  construction, 
would  certainly  prevent  much  loss  and  vexation,  which  is  often 
experienced  from  such  accidents.’ 

Of  education  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Ciirweii  saya  hut  little;  and 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  schools,  which  ho  notices, 
and  which  were  well  conducted,  his  report  is  by  no  means  fa¬ 
vourable.  Our  readers,  liow^ever,  will  bear  in  mind,  that  Mr. 
Ourwen’s  observations  were  made  throe  years  ago,  and  in  that 
interval  the  ilihernian  Society,  and  the  British  and  foreign 
School  Society,  have  been  doiiiir  much  and  successfully. 

To  (he  accuracy  of  Mr.  (’urwen’s  account  of  Irish  inns  and 
iniiLeepers,  we  can  bear  our  personal  testimony.  The  charges 
are  higher  than  in  Englaiul,  and  tlie  |M>rt  wine,  us  it>is  called,  is 
execrable.  Although,  from  his  limited  means  of  acquiring  in- 
lorination  concerning  the  character  of  the  Irish,  his  nolici^s  of 
them  are  in  this  respect  im}>erfect,  yet  sulficicnt  appears,  to  shew 
that  they  possi^ss  many  estimahle  qualities,  which,  if  cultivatcti 
and  improved  by  education,  would  tend  to  place  them  in  a  much 
liigher  scale  than  is  usually  awarde^l  to  them.  Various  reports 
have  at  dilliTent  times  been  circulated  of  their  extreme  protiigaey ; 
the  falsehocul  of  those  INtr.  C.  took  some  ]>ains  to  ascertain,  and 
the  result  of  his  inquiries  is  higlily  satisfactory,  lie  freely  con¬ 
cedes,  however,  that 

*  Their  conduct  is  frequently  marked  by  the  most  incredible  absur¬ 
dity  and  opposite  extremes  ;  one  hour  dignities  the  man  ^with  every 
kind  and  noble  sentiment — the  next  degrades  his  nature  by  acts  of 
the  must  brutal  malevolence.  Man,  uneducated,  is  the  creature  of  pas* 
sion  ;  and  in  his  contempt  of  legal  restraint,  Iw  feels  he  has  a  right  to 
become  the  avenger  of  his  own  wrongs.  The  instances  of  savage  fe¬ 
rocity,  which  occasionally  occur,  operate  to  the  general  discredit  of 
the  Irish  character.’ 

In  the  course  of  his  tour,  ^Ir.  Cur  wen  passed  through  the 
principal  towns  of  the  Sister  Island,  of  which  he  has  furnished 
us  with  pleasing  descriptions,  as  also  of  that  wonderful  work  of 
nature,  the  Gianjt’s  Causeway,  and  of  the  beautiful  Lakes  of 
Killarney .  For  these  and  many  other  interesting  particulars,  our 
readers  must  consult  his  volumes. 

There  remain  to  be  noticed  two  important  topics,  which  en¬ 
gaged  ]\rr.  Curwen’s  attention,  and  resjiectiiig  which  our 
readers  will  doubtless  wish  to  see  the  opinion  of  so  accurate  an 
observer;  we  mean  the  effects  of  the  Union  ou  Ireland,  and 
tlie  state  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  that  country.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Union,  he  has,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  work,  stated 
at  some  length  the  arguments  which  induced  him  to  sup|K)rt  that 
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measure  in  Parliament :  amonp^  these  arpfumenU,  Uie  henefit  rc- 
Multint'  Irom  tltt  ronimerciul  iiilercoiirse  between  the  two  ccHin- 
tries,  IS  not  the  least  eoiispiciious  ;  and  events  have  justitieil  the 
force  of  his  reasonint^s.  ’Towards  the  close  of  his  second  volume, 
our  Author  remarks,  that  the  importance  of  Ireland  to  (treat  IJri- 
tain,  far  exceeds  every  concejuiun  which  he  had  formed  of  its  va¬ 
lue.  Ai^ricuUural  produce  is  at  present  exportcil,  to  the  amount  of 
vUjhi  mtllionn  sterlim.;,  and  six  millions  of  people  are  supported. 
'The  exchanq^e  with  tOn^land  wa.s  in  1813,  for.thc  Jirnt  iime^ 
favourable  to  Ireland.  The  superior  rate  of  interest  in  Ireland, 
however,  (the  consequence  of  a  deficiency  of  capital,)  is  a  great 
check  to  commercial  pursuits. 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  Mr.  Curwen 
takers  a  retrospect  of  their  circumstnncc*s  from  the  Reformation 
to  the  present  time,  of  the  grievances  under  which  they  labour, 
and  of  the  extriuiie  ignorance  in  which  they  have  been  kept,  to 
the  great  reproach  of  Riiiuin. 

‘  Can  it  be  matter  of  sui^prise  that  the  Catholic?,  w  ho  are  perhaps 
nearly  »evcn  to  one  when  compared  with  the  members  of  the  established 
church,  should  consider  themselves  unjustly  and  hardly  treated, 
whilst  a  vestige  of  their  former  stale  of  bondage  is  remaining  ?  Every 
concession  which  they  have  received  is  in  their  estinnatiou  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  wrong,  and  a  ground  for  their  demand  of  perfect  enumcipa- 
lion.  Kvery  measure  yielded  by  government  is  by  them  declared  to 
have  been  extorted  and  granted  piece-meal  ;  while  every  legislatr;e 
step  has  evinced  a  want  of  wisdom,  and  compelled  the  admission  of 
others — a  conduct  that,  it  is  fondly  hoped,  must  ultimatelv  procure  for 
them  that  relief,  which  substantial  justice  and  sound  policy  ought  to 
have  secured  to  the  country  long  ago. 

•  In  some  instances  the  very  favours  granted  the  Catholics  arc  con¬ 
sidered  as  sources  of  aggravation,  if  not  of  insult — emblazoned  badges 
of  slavery!  In  conferring  the  elective  franchise  they  have  been  de-^ 
ried  the  exercise  of  a  free  choice,  the  proudest  prerogative  of  English¬ 
men  ;  and  com|>e)led  to  feel,  in  the  discharge  of  the  granted  privilege, 
their  own  inferiority.  What  a  reproach  to  Great  Britain,  that  one  of 
her  most  valuable  provinces,  and  in  her  immediate  vicinity,  should 
have  remained  for  such  a  number  of  years  in  so  |>crfect  a  stale  of  ig. 
imrance,  wretchedness,  and  misery.* 

•  If  emancipation  be  a  question  of  political  influence  only,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  ambition  of  u  few*  individuals,  and  unimportant  to  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people,  it  i^-iruly  insignificant — but,  can  any  mca- 
suri'S  be  considered  as  of  trivial  consequence  to  the  happiness  of  a 
people,  which,  in  its  concession,  would  allay  the  heart  burnings,  and 
feverish  disgusts  of  a  whole  nation — that  would  restore  unanimity  and 
ortler,  where  enmity  and  turbulence  destroy  private  security  and 
public  confidence  ?  Can  a  restoration  of  the  full  enjoyment  of  civil 
rights  to  seven  tenths  of  the  people,  he  a  matter  of  no  serious  mo¬ 
ment  ?  is  a  participation  in  the  employments  and  protection  of  the 
goverumcct  of  no  consequence?  Jealousy,  distrust,  and  hatred. 
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arc  the  necessary  consequences  of  religious  persecutions.  Iittoleranc^ 
has  to  answer  for  tlie  bigotry  and  ignorance,  which  so  long  has  iir 
dieted  misery  on  Ireland,  were  the  priests  well  educated  themselves, 
and  liberally  compensated  for  instructing  the  people,  over  whose 
minds  they  possess  so  much  influence,  most  of  the  objections  which  at 
present  apply  to  their  religious  ceremonials  would  cease  to  exist.  The 
Hiiscruble  pittance  of  their  |>astors,  mean  ns  it  is,  depends  on  the  abject 
thraldom  in  which  these  shepherds  are  enabled  to  keep  their  respective 
flocks :  hence  a  desire  on  their  parts  to  enlighten  those  on  whose  igno¬ 
rance  they  rely  for  their  daily  subsistence,  would  be  expecting  a  de¬ 
gree  of  disinterestedness  beyond  what  is  usually  met  with  in  human 
nature.’ 

The  remedy  recommended  by  3lr.  Curwenfor  this  degradingsi- 
tuationof  thcCatholic(lergy,is,  a  moresuituhle  provision  for  them, 
which  would  make  their  oliico  an  object  to  persons  of  education, 
instead  of  its  bring  confined  (as  at  present)  to  individuals  from 
among  the  lower  orders,  whose  education  is  limited,  and  whose 
opportuniiiesof  acquiring  the  knowledge  necessary  to  correct  their 
<»wn  prejudices,  aie  equally  contracted.  bile  we  admit  the 
truth  of  this  observation,  as  it  respects  the  Catholic  clergy  of 
Ireland,  we  must  he  permitted  to  doubt  whether  the  admission 
of  *  persons  of  education  ’  to  the  priesthood,  would  produce  all  the 
licncficial  results  which  Mr.  C.  seems  to  anticipate.  Authorized 
declarations  have  hecn  repeatedly  put  forth  by  the  prelates  of  the 
Komisli  Cburcli  in  Ireland,  who  are  unitormly  ‘  persons  of 
‘  education,’  and  who  unequivocally  declare  .the  principles  of 
that  Church  to  be  identically  the  same  as  were  established  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  :  while  such  principles  are  the  rule  of  faith 
and  practice  to  so  large  a  portion  of  the  population  of  Ireland, 
we  cannot  think  that  they  would  contribute  much  to  the  enlight¬ 
ening  of  their  flocks.  The  evils  under  which  the  Irish  people 
labour,  do  not  originate  solely  in  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
of  the  country.  They  are,  as  we  have  seen,  principally  of  a 
political  nature.  Remove  these,  and  their  political  situation 
will  he  meliorated.  Give  them  enlightened  and  faithful  minis¬ 
ters  of  religion,  who  will  diligently  instruct  them.  ‘  Einanci- 
*  pate  them,'  said  an  intelligent  friend  who  has  long  been  re¬ 
sident  in  Ireland,  to  the.  writer  of  these  pages, ‘‘  emancipate 
‘  them  from  the  slavery  of  sin  and  ignorance,  and  you  will  hear 
^  no  more  of  Catholic  Emancipation  !’ 

We  cannot  conclude  this  .\rticle,  without  recommending  Mr. 
Curwen’s  volumes  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  every  one  who 
tiikcs  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Sister  Island.  While 
they  suggest  many  very  important  considerations  to  the  L«»gis- 
lature,  the  general  reader  will  he  interested  in  the  mivltifarious 
information  which  they  contain. 
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An.  V.  /I  Ready  RepJy  to  an  Irish  Inquiry  :  or,  A  convincing  and 
cuncluftivc  Confutation  of  Calvinism.  'lo  which  is  subjoined,  lero- 
naideia  :  or,  iheTruc  Method  of  teaching  the  Clergy  of  the  Esia- 
oluhed  Church.  Being  u  wholesome  Theological  Cathartic  to 
|«urge  the  Church  of  the  Predestinariun  Pestilence.  By  a  Clergy¬ 
man  of  the  Church  of  England.  8vo.  pp  357.  London.  18i8. 

*1 F  we  introduce  this  ‘Jester’  (himself  allows  us  the  desig- 
-■  nation)  to  our  reutlors,  we  must  not  he  sup|)o>eu  tlrnn  hy  to 
commit  ourselves  in  any  eommendntion  of  the  derive  (o  which 
he  has  submitted  his  heller  feelings  as  a  Christian,  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  his  reputation  as  a  Minister,  and  what  is  more  thiiu 
either,  tlie  tnie  honour  of  the  sacred  cause  he  defends.  If  the 
Author  of  this  volume  will  accept  such  praise  as  we  can  give 
him,  he  is  welcome  tc»  it.  \Vc  allow  iiim  to  be  a  good  ‘  Je^ler 
but  we  think  him  a  hul  uflvocate  of  (’liristiatt  Truth.  With  all 
our  lienrts,  we  grunt  him  to  he  ‘  u  lighte  merry  and  most  clever 
‘  r<H>l  hut,  in  our  miiid>,  he  will  prove  a  very  sorry  helper  of 
tlur  (lo^pel.  The  wearer  of  the  pointed  cap  and  chetpiered 
coat,  it  is  true,  may  he  loiiml  in  “  King’s  houses  hut  surely  no 
sueli  personage,  hearing  ih  »  sanction  of  an  acknowledge*!  func- 
tiouarv,  forms  part  of  the  Estahlishmeut  in  ihe  “  Household  of 
“  Faiih.” 

Hut  the  Author  will  think  that  w’e  are  taking  an  advantage  of 
the  apulogistieal  motto  which  he  has  set  to  defend  his  'Pitle- 
pag*\  and  that  we  arc  “  s'.nswering  a  Fool  according  to  liig 

Folly”.  To  he  quite  serious  then,  we  will  presume  that 
although  he  <l:on<5rs  to  play  ‘  the  Fool*  when  he  writes,  he  is  in 
fact  a  wi^e  man  wl.en  he  reads. 

It  would  he  rash  and  unwarrantahle  to  nnirm  that  this 
volume  will  eeriai.ily  do  no  good  :  w*‘  may,  however,  safely  pre- 
tlicl,  that  if  it  obtain  eircMiiaiiou,  it  will  inevitably  do  some  harm. 
Tlie  Author,  no  doubt,  was  iutluenced  by  some  sort  of  indeftnitc 
de<ire  and  intention  tu(ii»  good  ;  hut  we  wish  we  eould  determine, 
what  was  the  precise  l>eneticial  result  upon  whieh  he  fixed  his 
expectation,  and  towanls  wliicli  he  directed  his  eflhrts.  IVrIiaps 
he  had  ri'gard  to  the  young,  the  thoughtless,  the  inditVerent 
portion  ot  the  reading  public,  hoj)ing  ihat  tiic  perusal  of  his 
l>uok  would  tend  to  dissever  t(ic  momentous  tilings  of  religion 
from  those  degrading  and  ludicrous  associations,  (so  abundantly 
siqijdied  l»y  a  vulgari/e*l  profession,'  which,  though  they  consist, 
as  it  were,  hut  ot  straws  and  rubbish,  arc  foundinso  many  fatal 
instances  to  form  an  impervious  harrier  against  serious  recol¬ 
lections  and  serious  adilressos.  Or,  perhaps,  he  had  in  view  the 
conviction  and  the  e<l:fieation  of  those  intelligent  and  sceptical 
persons  who  are  ever  hovering  over  the  field  of  religious  con¬ 
troversy  with  a  diligent  and  hungry  appetite  for  the  offences 
with  which  they  nouristi  malignancy  and  unbelief.  Or  he 
might  liopc  that  the  picture  which  his  book  displays  of  that 
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poaco,  ami  uniformity^  aiu!  oneness  of  spirit,  which  reii^n  witli- 
in  (he  pale  of  the  Cliurch  he  serves,  wonhi  work  upon  the  minds 
of  (he  jarring  ilis^dents  who  surround  it,  and  induce  them  to 
seek  in  her  liosoni  a  rest  and  a  refuse  from  the  strife  and  the 
selii'^m  (hat  are  without,  'riu'se  torn  and  hishop>less  wanderers, 
couhl  (hey  hut  he  persuadcMt  to  return  into  the  way  and  fold  of 
pc(trt\  and  place  the»nsclvi*s  beneath  the  pastoral  love  of  our 
t'hief  Sliepherds,  how  quickly  would  they  icani  to  stinvc  toji^ther 
for  the  same  Paith  ;  to  think,  and  to  speak  tlie  same  thiiifi^  ! 
Ihit  conjectures  are  endh'ss.  Whatever  mifi^ht  he  llie  Author’s 
design,  most  surely  he  could  not  write  with  the  ho|>o  of  prodii- 
cins^  a  tavounilde  chanp^e  in  the  minds  of  his  opponents  ;  he 
could  not  imai^inc  that  his  volume  wouhl  allay  the  animosity  which 
is  so  fast  ^oiiii^  on  towards  a  formal  schism  in  hi**  Church ;  he 
could  not  suppose  that  the  men  whose  inconsistencies  h«  hans^ 
out  to  scorn,  would  he  iron  over  hy  his  derision,  to  a  better 
judi^ement. 

If  Satire  has,  indcetl,  any  place  amoni^  the  means  of  virtue, 
it  seems  to  us,  that  it  can  legitimately  he  nuule  to  cxtentl  no 
further  than  around  the  circle  of  those  minor  improprieties 
uhi(di  it  is  found  ilidicult  to  brinj^  within  the  ranine  of  higher 
inlluences.  Satire,  like  law,  relates  solely  to  the  outward  man; 
it  has  no  efliciency  in  producinaj  or  in  reformini;  moral  principle. 
Similar  reasons  make  it  as  ^ross  an  absurdity  and  as  threat  a 
wroni;  to  apply  satire,  as  to  apply  force,  to  relis^ious  opinions, 
if  it  he  said  that  it  is  not  their  opinions,  but  the  men  and  their 
comluct,  that  arc  ridiculed,  we  reply,  (hat  if  our  fellow- men  are 
supposed  essentially  to  err  in  their  religious  concerns,  the  case 
excites,  in  the  rightly  tempered  mimi,  a  sentinient  ])erfectly  in¬ 
compatible  with  hantcr  and  contempt.  We  impute  not  malig¬ 
nancy,  yet  we  imagine  (he  Author’s  opponents  may,  if  they  will, 
liiul  i^round  to  say  that  he  is  at  times  somethinp^  more  than  merry 
at  their  expense  ;  and  they  will  remind  him,  that  while  an  antjry 
uniter  is  perhaps  only  pitiable,  a  grinnimj  answer  is  really  odious. 

Toree,  and  bribery,  and  ridicule,  and  leijends,  and  fables,  and 
frauds,  have  done  so  much  more  for  error,  than  for  truth, 
in  the  world,  that  it  is  time  the  friends  of  the  latter  should  be 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  them  all  as  auxiliaries  :  the  more  so,  as 
they  have  at  comnuiml  sacred  means,  w'hich,  in  their  nature,  can 
never  he  employed  in  the  service  of  error  ;  that  is  to  say,  good 
reasons  urged  in  a  right  spirit. 

The  former  half  of  this  volume,  occupied  with  an  ironical 
refutation  of  the  points  in  dispute  between  tlie  Evangelical 
(^'lergy  and  their  opponents,  we  feel  disposed  to  pass  over  very 
liriefly.  It  occasionally  evinces  argumentative  ability,  wliicli 
might  have  been  employed  to  much  lietter  purpose,  li  exposes, 
with  some  pungency,  (though  we  think  the  Author’s  wit  is 
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j^encrally 'ratlier  hroa<l  than  neat,)  nlisurditie*^  of  opinion  anil 
nnjument,  which  wonhl  he,  we  "rant,  simply  riiliculons,  if  they 
were  not  in  truth  clcplorahlc.  As  to  makin"  ipiotations  from  this 
part  of  the  volume,  we  mii;ht  no  iloiiht  readily  allortl  our  readers 
some  pa"es  of  enterlainment.  But  indeed,  there  is  so  incessant 
a  jumbliii"  of  the  most  serious  and  alTectini;  truths  of  religion, 
with  the  Punchinello  rattle  to  which  the  Author  is  necessitated 
to  degrade  himself  in  the  execution  of  his  (h*sipn,  that  wc 
plainly  assure  him,  that  thou"h  it  may  suit  his  feelings 
and  his  consciiMice  to  write  thus,  it  does  not  suit  either  our 
feelings  or  our  conscience,  to  retail  what  he  has  written.  ^Ve 
feel  fully  persuaded  that  he  will  discover,  (perhaps  he  has  al¬ 
ready  discovered,)  from  the  opinion  of  the  better  part  of  the 
religious  public,  Uiat  he  has  ntadc  a  sad  mistake ;  that  he  has 
trans^^ressed  alike  ac^ainst  ijood  taste  and  ri"ht  feidin".  'riie 
ofiensw V  hurtcftqniiuf  o\'  Holy  Scripture,  which  ahoumls  in  the 
volume,  is  the  inevitable  sin  of  his  plan,  and  sliould  therefore 
have  coiidemned  the  attempt  to  treat  religious  ojiinious  ironically. 
Upon  some  instances  of  "lossness  of  expression,  and  two  or 
three  instances  of  profauenvas^  we  may  waive  remark.  ^Ve 
presume  it  to  he  umu'cessary  to  ndd  any  thin"  to  the  compunction 
which  the  Author  no  doubt  already  feels,  at  the  thought  of  hav¬ 
ing  udurded  to  his  opponents  so  very  fair  an  occasion  for  saying 
of  himself  and  of  his  cause,  the  severest  things  to  which  their 
irritated  feelings  may  prompt  them. 

The  ‘  leropaiileia’  comes  more  within  the  lawful  range  of 
Satire  ;  and  we  may  adord  pur  readers  the  amusement  of  some 
quotations.  It  consists  of  ‘  A  Letter  to  the  Parents  of  Young 
‘  (tenllemen  int(%ided  for  Uie  Ministry — A  Letter  to  A’oung 

•  Gentlemen  intended  for  the  Ministry — A  Letter  to  Dashing 

•  Merry  Parsons — A  Letter  to  Serious  ^loderatc  Anli-calvinistic 

•  Clergymen — and,  (leneral  Hints  for  supporting  the  Established 

•  Church  against  Calvinism.* 

Thus,  from  the  first  Letter  to  Parents. 

*  A*  your  son  is  intended  for  a  learned  profession,  you  had  bettor 
have  him  taught  to  read  and  write  ;  indeed,  the.  word  Clergy  is  deri- 
veil  from  Cleriau,  a  clerk,  which  comprehends  both  those  branches 
of  literature,  without  a  moderate  knowledge  of  which,  1  am  not  sure 
tiiat  any  interest  could  procure  him  a  degree  either  in  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  or  even  in  Trinity  College,  JJublin.  He  ought  to  be 
taught  arithmetic  very  carefully,  the  importance  of  this  will  appear, 
when  you  recollect  that  he  will  have  such  a  w’eight  of  tithes  to  ma¬ 
nage  ;  and  if  you  have  high  connexions,  who  knows  but  he  may  get 
on  the  bench,  where  a  perfect  knowledge  of  that  science  is  of  indis- 
pensiblc  im|H)rtance,  both  from  tlic  magnitude  of  his  revenue,  and 
from  the  necessary  disbursement  of  it  in  town  houses,  and  palaces, 
and  carriages,  and  horses,  and  servants,  which  his  rank  and  dignity 
oblige  him  to  keep  up ;  not  to  mention  the  round  of  parties  and 
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entertainments  which  he  will  he  forced  to  give,  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
Scripture,  which  declares,  that  a  Bishop  must  be  “  a  lover  of  hospi¬ 
tality."  But  us  you.*  son  may  not  he  able  to  command  sufficient 
ioteri*st,  to  place  him  at  once  on  the  Inmch,  I  shall  give  you  directions 
lur  his  education,  which  will  preserve  him  from  Calvinism,  procure 
him  friends  and  connexions,  and,  perhaps,  as  many  an  unexpected 
prize  turns  up  in  the  lottery  of  life,  so  confirm  and  enlarge  the  circle 
of  his  supporters,  as  ultimately  to  bring  him  to  the  highest  dignities. 
With  this  laudable  view,  you  cannot  pay  too  much  attention  to  his 
manners— depend  on  it,  “  manners  make  the  man/*  Sup¬ 
pose  your  son  in  a  curacy.  Suppose  him  going  to  the  palace,  to  pay 
his  devoirs  to  the  Bishop  :  a  brother  Parson  happens  to  get  there 
before  him,  a  mo|>e  of  a  fellow  with  the  Talmud  and  Chaldee  at  hit 
finger’s  end,  or  a  Calvinistic  dog  with  the  Greek  Tevtament  by 
heart;  the  door  is  thrown  open — your  son  is  announced — the  Rev. 
Lovelace  Tucker,  my  Lord.”  His  air,  his  mien,  his  attire,  his 
address,  ut  once  proclaim  the  finished  gentleman,  the  man  of  fashion, 
the  man  who  has  seen  the  first  company ;  can  the  Bishop  hesitate  a 
moment,  wliicii  to  take  by  the  hand  ?  ask  yourself  which  must  make 
the  most  favourable  impression  ?  The  probability  is,  if  his  Lordship 
was,  ns  indeed,  all  Bishops  are,  quick  in  discriminating  and  prompt  ii\ 
rewarding  real  merit,  that  your  son  wouldbe  the  first  man  provided  lor  in 
the  diocese,  after  hislordship’s  owm  list  of  clients  had  been  disposed  of. 

*  One  of  these,  (accomplishments  indlspcnsihle  in  the  education 
of  a  CVer^yman,^  and  not  the  least  important,  is  the  art  of  dancinff 
gracefully.  We  know,  that  in  proportion  as  the  muscles  and  sinews* 
gradually  arrive  at  maturity  of  strength,  they  lose  that  fiexibility 
which  is  indispensably  necessary  to  perfection  in  that  accomplishment; 
and,  therefore,  it  would  be  impossible  for  your  son  ever  to  regain, 
after  the  age  of  ordination,  which  is  twenty-three,  that  golden  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  your  negligence  has  thrown  away  ;  so  that  it  is  plain, 
the  duty  of  having  him  instructed  in  this  useful  and  important  branch 
of  education,  with  any  reasonable  prospect  of  proficiency,  (and  a 
most  highly  imperative  duty  it  is,)  devolves  entirely  on  you,  his  parents 
or  guardians,  and  w  hich  if  you  neglect,  it  may  be  matter  of  endless 
remorse  to  him,  and,  perhaps,  of  self-reproach  to  you  as  long  us  you 
live  :  for,  consider  the  consequences — ^'es,  and  the  probable  conse- 
<]uence8  resulting  from  such  neglect.  Let  me  suppose,  for  instance, 
that,  you  and  your  son  should  be  invited  to  a  hall  at  the  palace  of 
some  Uiy  peer ;  (the  bishops  are  too  pious  to  give  balls  ;)  suppose  the 
l.idy  of  the  house,  or  his  lordship,  should  ask,  Lovelace,  won’t  you 
dance  ?”  what  a  pretty  sheep-faced  clown  he  would  appear,  to  answer, 
“  In-in-de-ed,  my  lord,  I-l-l-do-nt  know  how.”  Or,  if  'he  were 
ashamed  to  conffss  that,  as  indeed  he  well  might,  anil  that  shame 
absolutely  made  him  brave  an  attempt  to  go  down  a  set ;  suppose  him 
so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  hand  of  the  lovely  Miss—,  whether 
she  be  the  sister,  or  daughter,  or  niece,  or  cousin  of  his  lordship :  when 
it  came  to  her  turn  to  lead  off,  I  ask  you,  as  a  parent,  what  would  be 
your  sensations,  to  behold  your  son  ignorant  of  the  figure  ?  every  step 
out  of  time  ;  fioundoring,  as  if  he  had  a  stone  of  lead  to  his  heels, 
down  two  or  three  couple,  to  the  amazement  and  annoyance  of  fid- 
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lUerf*  aoO  dancer^  and  all ;  and  then,  nfVer  all  ht8  partner’s  skill  and 
^ood-naturc  liad  proved  inclTectual  to  extricate  him  from  his  blunders, 
compelled,  at  last,  to  sneak  down  to  the  foot  of  the  set,  to  the  utter 
confusion  of  tlic  ladj,  the  unspeakable  mortiheation  of  her  friends, 
and  his  own  eternal  dlsgnice  ?  1  ask  you  us  a  parent,  what  would  be 
>*our  sensations  ?  Wliat  can  you  conceive  woukl  be  his?  What  would 
be  Miss’s  report  of  him  the  next  morning  at  breakfast,  oral  tlie  raking 

i>ot  of  tea,  when  the  compaity  hud  gone  away?  What  could  all  his 
orddhip’s  charity  urge  in  his  defence  ?  What  would  his  reception  be, 
the  next  visk  he  paid  at  the  palace,  if,  indeed,  lie  could  have  the  con* 
hdence  to  visit  there  again  ?  How  would  you  like  to  see  a  titter  go 
round  the  room  at  his  expense,  w  hich  the  best  manners  could  scarcely 
forbear  ?  Can  you  possibly  concciv^  such  a  Solomon  Lob  of  a  fellow 
getting  forward  in  the  world — and  all  because  you  had  been  so  scan¬ 
dalous)^’  negligent,  although  intending  him  for  the  Church,  as  not  to 
have  him  taught  to  dance  ! ! !’ 

After  nuirh  to  the  same  |nir]M)se,  we  h  ivetlie  letter  of  instruc¬ 
tions  iMhiresMHl  to  the  youii^  (lentleman  himself. 

•  A*propos  of  Divinity  Lectures ;  whatever  little  divinity  you  do 
rend,  let  it  be  the  Htdiop  of  Lincoln's  work  on  the  Articles,  for 
though  you  take  no  interci’l  in  works  of  that  description,  and  it  would 
be  hi^ldy  unrcason.ibIe  ti»  expect  you  should  at  your  time  of  life,) 
yet  the  lime  in*iy  come  when  it  shall  ( will )  be  useful  to  have  studied 
the  able  wririugs  of  that  prelate,  who  supplies  you  w’iili  many  able 
arguments,  to  prove  that  the  Culvinistic  mode  of  taking  the  Articles 
in  their  plain  and  literal  import  is  highly  improper;  for  that  they  do 
not  menu  j^plritually,  virtmdly,  and  philoauphicafly  what  they  seem  to 
express  in  wouls.  that  ilicy  are  to  be  taken  quite  cum  grano  salis^ 
whieli  considera’niy  promotes  tlieir  digestion.  Calvinists,  indeed, 
have  the  stomach  of  a  hor.<e,  they  will  swallow  any  thing  ;  hut  you 
will  tiiKl  the  writings  pf  this  pious  f’rclato  of  considerable  im|>ortancc, 
if  you  should  I  ver  idler  come  in  contact  with  one  of  them  who  at- 
t dipt?,  as  they  uH  do,  to  enlist  our  Articles  in  their  service;  for  he 
not  only  saws  you  the  trouble  of  comparing  the  Articles  with  the 
Scriptures  yourself,  hut  he  also  supplies  you  with  that  tine  rule  of 
l*ro.>,»dy,  “  .-tui'tof  i*utc,**  whose  value  and  cRicacy  1  have  hinted  at 
before.  Ilowc\  ?r,  my  dear  lad,  it  is  a  pity  to  over-cast  the  sunshine 
of  youth  and  festivity  with  the  cloud  of  religion ;  for  even  in  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln’s  works,  there  is  enough  about  God  and  eternity  to 
make  one  miL.iicholy  ;  for,  at  your  time  of  life,  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  religion  is  enough  to  put  a  man  into  the  blue  devils,  and  it  ii 
f  »-j  tii^e  enough  for  you  to  trouble  yourself  about  it.  I  only  recom- 
iiu  tided  hi*i  w  orks  as  the  mo.'t  eligible,  in  case  you  might  ever  think 
of  looking  into  any  of  those  things.  But  if  you  have  learned  to  play, 
to  si'»c,  to  dance,  bt  sides  the  various  games  and  small  plays  1  spoke 
of  ;  II  you  skim  .i  little  out  of  the  reviews,  and  dip  now’  and  then  into 
any  of  the  pampMcts  or  iiew  spaj>€rs  of  the  day,  these  will  occupy  as 
much  of  a  nian\'>  time  as  he  can  reasonably  spare  from  the  theatre, 
and  opera,  and  thnners,  and  balls,  and  Concerts,  and  masquerades  ; 
besides,  you  knew ,  it  would  be  a  horrid  bore  to  get  up  early  in  the 
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morning  iiAer  a  man  has  been  worn  to  a  silk  thread  over-night  (  it  is 
quite  iiin)OS>ible  to  stir  out  of  bed  till  one  has  got  u  dish  of  cofR^ 
about  twelve.  However,  take  it  all  in  all,  though  divinity  lecture* 
ore  miserably  stupid  at  the  best,  a  man  muy  make  out  the  time  tole¬ 
rably  well.  If  you  have  more  time  to  spare*  os  you  cannot  well  be 
ordained  till  tweiity-three,  a  trip  to  the  continent  would  be  delightful ; 
a  man  could  take  a  tine  Hing  there,  you  know,  and  nobody  be  a  tittle 
the  w  iser  :  one  is  soon  tired  of  Bond  Street ;  one’s  face  is  soon  quite 
common  on  the  Pavt,  1  hope  you  do  not  forget  to  say  your  prayers 
at  night :  it  is  a  very  good  habit,  for  a  man  going  into  the  church, 
you  cannot  think  how  much  it  does  for  one’s  character  sometimes,  and 
ii  is  no  such  great  trouble  aAer  all.’ 

The  Letter  to  Dashing  IHerry  Parsons,  has  as  much  humour 
as  any  part  of  the  volume ;  and,  as  is  very  natural,  betrays  fewer 
symptoms  of  acrimony  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  than  some 
other  portions  of  it.  'Hmse  of  his  readers  who  know  little  of  tliu 
Kstabiisliod  (^liurcli  beyond  the  walls  of  the  cities  and  large  towns 
of  the  kingdom,  may  think  the  Author’s  irony  is  exaggerated, 
or  at  least  that  it  is  not  called  for  by  the  frequency  of  the  case 
against  which  it  is  directed.  Such  |>ersonH,  if  they  wish  to  know 
what  patronage  and  episcopacy  are  doing  for  the  great  mass  of 
our  countrymen — the  agricultural  part  of  the  community, — stiould 
itinerate  tlie  voanivy  parishes^  from  the  Land’s  Knd  to  the 
Tweed,  Mid  they  will  learn  what  is  the  real  state  of  our  Esta- 
hiishmeiit,  wherever  it  is  removerl  out  of  the  rcacli  and  coun¬ 
teraction  of  public  o])inion.  Our  Clergyman  seems  to  know 
well  w  hat  he  is  saying. 

*  1  suppose  you  have  not  time  to  bother  your  brains  with  writing 
sermons  ;  indeed,  no  person  of  any  moderation  would  expect  you 
should.  However,  they  are  a  commodity  that  a  man  can  get  for  a 
tritle,  quite  a  drug  in  the  market;  only  take  care  how  you  buy  them. 
Do  not  leave  it  to  a  bookseller,  for  the  fellow  might  send  you  some 
of  Whittield’s,  or  Cennick’s,  or  Cooper’s,  or  Walker’s,  or  Burder’s, 
or  some  such  aboiiiiuable  stuff.  No,  no  ;  get  Blair,  or  Jortin,  or 
Sterne,  the  one  out  of  “  Tristram  Shandy  ”  is  very  good  ;  or  you 
may  buy  Dr.  Munt’s,  to  have  on  state  occasions,  if  there  simuld  be 
any  Calvinists  in  your  neighbourhood  ;  tlicre  are  Mr.  Alison’s,  uriucli 
are  full  of  veiy  pretty  flowers  for  the  ladies,  and  Mr.  Jebb’s,  that  are 
extremely  classical  and  sentimental  for  the  gentlemen  ;  and  Uieo 
there  arc  Sidney  Smiths,  that  have  very  nice  philosophy  for  botli : 
all  fine  C  hristian  sermons.  I  am  sure  you  will  hiid  something  about 
Jesus  Christ  in  all,  or  at  IcaH,  in  some  of  them,  just  enough  of  him 
and  not  loo  much.  The  Calvinists  preach  about  nothing  else  ;  it  is 
quite  tiresome  to  listen  to  tliem.  I  recommend  you  to  cut  the  ser- 
inims  out  of  the  books,  it  is  very  tioublesomc  to  copy  them,  and  just 
run  your  eye  over  them,  if  you  can,  before  you  preach  them,  lest 
that  you  might  fall  into  the  sameMunder  tliat  a  friend  of  mine  once 
did,  a  very  nice  parson  too,  a.'  you  could  see  in  a  day’s  chase.  One 
Sunday,  when  we  were  just  expecting  he  should  copcludcj  wliep  ha 
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came  to  that  part  of  the  sermon  which  1  f>uppu6e  the  Author  ia* 
teniltil  for  the  application,  “  we  iiave  just  now*  come/*  saiil  he,  “  to 
the  beginning  of  a  new  year/’  one  began  to  stare,  and  another,  and 
another,  for  we  could  scarcely  believe  our  own  cars,  when  we  rccoU 
lected  that  it  was  on  or  about  the  '20th  day  of  October,  that  we  were 
listening  to  him  ;  poor  fellow,  he  soon  began  to  discover  his  mistake 
himself,  when  he  had  got  on  with  u  sentence  or  two  more;  however, 
he  dashcnlon,  and  it  gave  us  a  good  laugh  at  him  afterwards;  he  con¬ 
fessed  he  had  not  read  it,  or  known  it  to  be  n  new  year's  sermon  :  but 
we  ull  agreed  that  a  sermon  that  was  good  in  January,  could  not  be 
bad  in  ()ctobcr.  It  was  no  matter,  us  it  happened  to  be  in  a  country 
church,  nobody  was  there  but  friends ;  however,  there  are  places 
u  person  might  feel  a  little  awkward  in,  on  such  an  occasion,  and 
where  one  would  not  just  like  to  do  it.  Never  let  a  sermon,  if  possi< 
ble,  exceed  twcKc  or  fourteen  minutes;  fifteen  should  be  a  nc /}/(/< 
ultra*  When  you  come  out  of  your  pulpit  ulways  step  into  the  aisle, 
und  salute  ull  your  acquaintance  in  the  gayest  possible  manner  ;  this 
retnoves  all  Ibrinality,  and  divests  religion  of  all  gloom,  which  is  most 
desirable  and  useful.  W  henever  you  go  out  to  a  fox-hunt  of  a  Satur¬ 
day,  leave  your  liutiting  cap  and  f  rock  at  home,  and  put  on  your  hat 
and  black  coat,  and  put  a  sermon  in  your  pocket,  for  tne  fox  may  run 
you  so  fur  f  rom  home,  and  keep  you  so  lute,  that  you  will  not  be  able 
to  return  till  the  next  morning  to  church,  and  you  might  not  have  time 
to  go  home  to  change  your  dress.  Take  my  advice,  and  luvcr  buy 
a  horse  tliat  has  not  a  good  bottom  ;  my  friend  above  .mentioned,  the 
Honourable  and  Keverend  Tom  Tantivy,  had  a  rascally  little  (iarroii 
tliat  has  tired  w  ith  him  sometimes,  after  a  hard  chase  ou  iSaturday, 
mid  kept  him  very  late  from  Church  the  next  day.* 

Ill  dealing  \%’ith  the  serious,  moderate,  anti-Calvinistic 
clergy,  much  luore  ilclicacy  of  toucli  ami.  adiuitucss  arc  rc« 
i|uirril.  The  .\ulhor  has,  wc  acknowledge,  succeeded  in 
uniting  so  much  rescmhlaiiec  to  so  much  carricaUirc,  as  ensures 
the  laugh  at  the  expenee  of  his  ttUtertt.  The  following  is  'very 
ile!k  iiptivo,  uiid  really  quite  fair. 

•  W’e  preach  the  deformity  of  vice,  the  beauty  of  virtue,  the  rewards 
for  the  one,  the  punishment  for  the  other,  the  self-accusation  of  guilt, 
the  self-complacency  of  holiness,  the  miseries  of  profligacy  and  dis¬ 
sipation,  the  pleasures  of  temperance  and  self-contruul,  the  joys  of 
giving  to  the  poor,  the  sorrows  of  squandering  on  luxury,  tlic  impro 
priety  of  indulging  in  the  follies  of  the  world,  the  propriety  of  ah 
staining  from  them.  W'e  show'  the  moral  beauty  of  Jesus  Christ* 
character,  and  point  him  out  as  an  example,  that  if  nicn  follow  his 
conduct  they  will  surely  go  to  heaven.  Sometimes,  on  proper  occa¬ 
sions,  wc  s|>eak  of  his  atonement,  which,  through  repentance,  faith, 
and  good  works,  will  save  men  who  have  lost  baptismal  grace  ;  and, 
indeed,  through  which  alone  o  jr  own  gooil  works  couUl  he  allowed, 
as  fitting  us  fur  heaven.  Wc  also  speak  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  his 
aid  and  influence  in  making  us  holy.  Wc  speak  of  the  obedience 
of  Abraham,  the  morality  of  Moses,  the  vicissitudes  of  David, 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  patience  of  Job,  the  poetical  beauty 
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»nil  imagery  of  Isaiah,  the  chronological  accuracy  of*Daniel»  Uie 
historical  tiiiclity  of  the  Evangelists,  the  rqientancc  of  Peter,  the 
treachery  of  Judas,  the  heavenly  temper  of  John,  and  the  conversion 
of  Paul :  we  prove  oil  this  by  Scripture.  We  illustrate  with  all  tho 
energies  of  classical  research  :  we  ransack  Horace  and  Virgil,  Juve¬ 
nal  and  Ovid,  Lucretius  and  Quintilian,  Cicero  and  Plato,  Antoni¬ 
nus  and  Seneca,  Livy  and  Tocitus,  Hesiod  and  Homer,  Sophocles 
and  Euripides,  jEschines  and  Demosthenes,  Longinus  and  rhocyl- 
lides,  and  all  the  classics  that  ever  were  read  ;  not  to  mention  Ire* 
n.eus  and  Tertullian,  Origen  and  Justin  Martyr,  Jerome  and  Eusebius, 
St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Athanasius  and  Saint  Augustine, 
(though  we  do  not  think  much  of  him,)  and  all  the  fathers  and  saints 
in  the  Calendar  ;  besides  all  the  modern  classics,  and  poets,  and  ora¬ 
tors.  VV’e  round  every  sentence,  we  polish  every  period,  we  embel- 
Ii:>h  with  every  flower  of  the  field,  and  paint  with  every  colour  of  the 
rainbow ;  and  notwithstanding  all  our  labours  and  all  our  efforts,  all 
our  morolitv  and  all  our  divinity,  our  researches  and  our  classics,  our 
fathers,  unJ  poets,  and  flowers,  and  periods  ;  there  are  our  congrega-  ' 
tions  still  living  in  sins,  still  living  in  the  same  routine  of  profligacy 
and  dissipation  ;  we  can  neither  reclaim  them  from  a  single  folly,  nor 
lead  them  to  a  single  virtue  ;  or,  if  we  could  do  so  in  a  single  action, 
still  we  perceive  tne  habits,  the  principles,  and  the  characters  rcmaiii 
the  same.’ 

In  using  the  designation — Calvinistic,  in  its  loose  and  vulgar 
sense,  and  as  synonymous  with  Evangelical,  the  Author  is  cer¬ 
tainly  chargeable  with  an  implied  injustice  towards  one  class  of 
the  Estahlislied  Clergy.  He  seems  to  intimate  that  the  minority 
which  dissents  from  the  botched  Pehgianism  that  has  so  long 
characterised  the  English  Church,  is  united  under  the  profession 
of  Calvinism.  He  must  know  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  real 
ease,  and  tliat  there  arc  none  who  more  warmly  oppose  the 
Pnarisaism  of  the  holders  and  the  expectants  of  church  emo¬ 
luments,  than  some  who  cither  distinctly  avow  Arminianism, 
or  at  least,  are  scrupulous  to  ))rofcss  their  neutrality  in  the 
strictly  Calviuistic  question.  Tliis  apparent  unfuirncss  is,  we 
ho(>e,  unintentional.  There  is,  at  present,  a  considerable  body 
of  the  younger  clergy,  hiding  in  the  great  schism  of  the 

day,  seems  in  some  measure  to  depend  upon  the  temper,  the 
greatness  of  spiVit,  the  freedom  from  bigotry  an<l  from  sinister 
conduct,  displayed  by  those  whom  we  must  consider  as  the  more 
consistent,  enlightened,  and  spiritual  members  of  the  Church,  it 
is  possible  that  this  volume  may  inspire  uome  of  the  partiee 
concerned,  with  the  consolatory  idea,  tiiat  they  arc  **  suffering 
**  shame  for  righteousness  sake  :**  tins  the  Author  would  nut 
wish  ;  indeed,  the  advocates  of  truth  may  well  grudge  to  Uiose 
whom  they  believe  to  l>e  the  supporters  of  error,  a  participation 
in  that  which  is  their  chartered  |]j‘o|>erty,  we  mean,  the  honour 
•f  sustaining  derision.  The  world’s  laugh  is  truly  tha 
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c’liUdreu’!i  breml,”  which  “  it  is  not  raete  should  be  cast  unto 
“  the  dof^s.”  Those  who  err,  it  is  true,  roust  always  be  con¬ 
victed  ill  some  point  of  absurdity  ;  but  when  our  bretliren  are  in 
dan^r,  we  do  well  to  forget  that  they  are  ridiculous. 

It  is  more  than  we  dnre  promise  ourselves,  but  we  should  be 
liapjiy  to  think  that  this  is  the  last  time  we  sliall  be  called  upon 
to  review  a  jest  hook,  dedicated  to  the  service  of  rclip^ioii. 


Art.  VI. — 1  A  Narrative  of  the  Shipnsreck  of  the  Ortwn^o,  on  the  Coast 
of  South  Barbari/f  aud  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Master  and  the  Crew, 
tvhi/e  in  Bondage  among  the  Arabs  ;  interspersed  with  numerousltc- 
innrks  upon  the  Country  and  its  Inhabitants,  and  the  peculiar 
Perils  of  that  Const,  ny  Judah  Paddock,  her  late  Master.  4to. 
pp.  972.  price  1/.  os,  London,  1818. 

f .  Loss  of  the  American  Brig  Commerce^  wrecked  on  the  IVestcrn  Coast 
of  '  Afnca^  in  the  month  of  August^  1815.  With  an  account  of  Tom- 
buctoo,  and  of  the  hitherto  undiscovered  great  City  of  Wassanah. 
By  James  Riley,  late  Master  and  Supercargo.  Ito.  pp.  xvi,  618.‘ 
price  1/.  165.  London,  1817. 


circumstances  connei'te^l  with  African  exploration, 

^  are  every  way  extraordinary.  Our  curiosity  is  excited  and  « 
kept  alive  by  an  almost  unbrokt'ii  series  of  new  objects,  while  a 
very  melancholy  interest  is  awakened  by  the  distressing  events 
which  alternately  satisfy  and  stimulate  our  anxious  inipiiries. 
The  simple  and  well  corroborated  tale  of  Adams  seems  to  have 
set  at  rest  the  various  speculations  concerning  the  in;  sterlous 
Toinbuctoo  ;  and  the  narrative  of  Sidi  liamet,  at  the  same  lime 
that  it  puts  forward  a  iVish  object  of  investigation  in  the  popu¬ 
lous  and  t'ominercial  city  of  W  assanah,  allays  our  curiosity  re¬ 
specting  it  by  communicating  a  fair  proportion  of  general  and 
particular  information.  Hut  the  Niger  and  the  Congo  still  re¬ 
tain  their  hold  upon  our  curiosity.  A  new  subject  for  investiga¬ 
tion,  too,  prrstMits  itself  in  the  determination  of  the  dillereiit 
streams  and  eddies  of  the  great  sea  river,  which,  in  its  ce  xselcss* 
circulation  round  the^ shores  of  the  Atlantic,  is  of  course,  vari¬ 
ously  acted  upon  hy  local  causes,  and  accelerated  or  retarded  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  force  and  direction  of  the  winds,  the  trending  and 
projection  of  the  coast,  and  the  narrowness  or  freedom  of  ihe 
channels  through  which  it  flows.  The  existence  of  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  current,  has  been  long  since  known  and  traced  in  various 
regions  of  tin*  globe,  hut  its  general  course  has  been,  vve  bcru'vc, 
but  lately  asi*ert  lined.  On  the  N.NV.  coast  of  Africa,  its  ♦‘d'oets 
have  lH*en  most  disastrous;  navigators  have  struck  on  that  rocity 
and  unsheltered  coa>t,  while  their  most  carefal  calculations 
placvd  them  wi'st  of  the  ^iaileiras.  Riley,  a  skilfid  sei.man,  was 
in  the  act  of  hauling  oH*  shore,  contr'iry  to  his  rockuning  and 
judgement,  both  which  assuretl  him  of  perfect  safety,  when  be 
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ivts  wrecked.  Paddock  and  Ids  mate  both  ac^reed  in  opinion, 
tliut  they  were  far  to  westward  of  tlie  Canaries,  and  out  ol'  all 
dani^or  from  tbe  Barbary  coast :  on  the  very  following  morniug 
the  ship  struck.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  iiuny  ves-, 
sels  have  been  lost  in  the  same  manner,  and  through  the  same 
error :  the  heart  fails  at  the  recollection  that  thousands  of  our 
fellow  men , have  thus  met  a  painful  and  premature  death,  or 
escaped  to  endure  a  wretched  and  ho)>eless  bondage.  The  crew 
of  the  Oswego  found,  near  the  place  where  they  lauded,  the  wn^k 
of  a  large  ship,  and  afterwards  saw  huts  and  other  marks  of  a 
temporary  eitcampinent,  with  large  collections  of  human  hunt's, 
and  other  indications  which  plainly  told  that  the  hand  of  slaugh¬ 
ter  had  been  busy  there.  The  dreadful  tale  itself  was  afterwards 
more  distinctly  revealed  by  an  Arab  chief,  who  commanded  his 
followers  in  the  buttle.  More  than  live  liundred  men  l.inded 
from  the  wreck,  bringing  on  shore  many  articles  of  value,  and 
constructed  such  dwellings  as  the  materials  at  hand  would  enable 
them  to  put  together.  When  they  were  disco vere<l  by  the  na¬ 
tives,  a  tribe  of  Arabs  attempted  to  inastiT  them,  hut  was  re¬ 
pulsed  with  considerable  loss.  A  second  clan  joined  the  first, 
but  their  united  etforts  were  unsuccessful.  A  third  and  larger 
division  came  to  their  ai<l,  and  a  fierce  and  combined  assault 
gave  them  a  bloody  victory.  The  Arab  loss  was  severe,  hut  of 
the  Christians,  not  one  survived. 

Should  this  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  ever  come  within  the 
range  of  specific  investigation,  there  is  one  object  pointed  out  by 
Captain  Paddock,  which  will,  we  apprehend,  demand  an  anxious 
search,  and,  if  discovered,  a  careful  examination.  While  in  the 
earlier  part  of  their  route,  the  Oswego’s  men  came  upon  a 
larger  and  commodious  harbour,  iu  which  ^  hundreds  of  ships 
*  could  ride  at  anchor  in  safety.’ 

'  A  more  beautiful  one,’  says  Mr.  Paddock,  *  I  never  saw.  Ai 
near  as  we  could  calculate,  the  distance  across  it  wus  about  three 
miles ;  the  two  points  at  sea  were  broad,  closing  to  within  one  mile,  a 
ledge  of  rocks  on  each  point  leaving  a  fair  entrance  of  half  a  mile  in 
width,  consisting  of  deep  water.  Against  those  ledges  the  sea  broke 
violently,  but  in  the  harbour  it  was  smootli :  from  the  windward  side 
of  the  harbour  a  ship  might  lie  out  very  well,  with  the  wind  us  it  then 
was,  which  blew  strong  four  points  on  shore,  or  at  north-east.  Had 
our  situation  been  less  deplorable,  1  should  have  been  led  to  examine 
this  6ne  looking  harbour  more  particularly  »Should  any  national 
vessels  ever  undertake  to  survey  this  coast,  they  will,  beyond  doubt, 
visit  it.  From  our  judgment,  being  on  shore,  it  would  appear  from 
the  offing  a  nearly  straight  shore,  as  the  two  outer  points  or  chops  of 
the  harbour  would,  except  being  near  in,  seem  near  to  close  on  the 
west  side  of  the  harbour.  Where  we  stood  to  look  at  it,  the  bank 
was  high,  and  from  sea- board  would,  in  niy  opinion,  appear  like  a 
high  round  knoll ;  the  mountain  back,  only  a  few  miles’  diitance, 
Vcn.XI.  N.S.  F 
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would  apnear  black,  at  least  a  dark  colour,  and  the  top  flat  for  seTCral 
miles  eacn  way,  running  K.  N,  E.  and  W.  S,  W.*  p.  48. 

When  ('aptain  Paddock  described  this  harbour  to  Consul 
Ci\\iii,  at  !Vlogadore,  the  latter  recollected  that  he  had,  some 
years  before,  betMi  told  of  its  existence;  but  not  tindiii^  the  in¬ 
telligence  supported  by  suhseoueut  inquiry,  he  hud  dismissed 
it  from  his  thoughts  as  altogether  fabulous.  According  to  the 
calculations  of  Captain  1’.  and  the  Consul,  this  port  must  lie 
not  far  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Nun. 

Our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  the  narrative  of  Captain 
IPdey  has  now  been  a  considerable  time  before  the  public,  aiul 
that  doubts  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  precise  degree  of 
credit  due  to  his  statements.  Our  review  of  his  book  has 
been,  ill  some  degree  delayed  by  this  cireumstauce,  for  we 
have,  ill  fact,  felt  ourselves  exceedingly  at  a  loss  on  this  very 
point.  The  attestations  to  Riley’s  character  and  vcTacity,  are  of 
the  most  respectable  kind.  The  Kiiglish  and  American  Consuls 
at  Tangier,  s|H'ak  of  him  in  terms  highly  favourable  ;  Mr.  WilU 
shire,  of  Mogadore,  who  w’as  the  instrument  of  his  release,  and 
Mr.  Renshaw,  of  Ijondon,  give  their  testimony  in  his  behalf. 
And  now.  Captain  Paddock,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  governor 
of  New  Yolk,  l)c  Witt  Clinton,  comes  forward  to  slate  his 
comictioii  of  the  substantial  accuracy  of  Riley’s  narrative,  and 
to  publish  his  -  own  adventures  in  corroboration  of  his  opi¬ 
nion.  W'ithout  entering  into  u  discussion  of  this  point,  for 
which  we  arc  nut  ])osscssed  of  suflicieiit  materials,  we  must  re¬ 
mark,  that  Captain  Riley  has  certainly  not  written  in  a  manner 
uda|>ted  to  prepossess  his  readers  in  favour  of  his  veracity.  He 
has  been,  to  say  the  least,  indiscreet  in  some  of  his  statements, 
and  has  exercised  a  very  unsound  judgement  in  the  selection  of 
his  facts.  His  manner  of  narrating  his  adventures,  is  entirely 
destitute  of  simplicity  ;  he  always  manifests  a  dispositkm  to  niako 
the  most  of  every  thing  which  occurs  to  him,  and  without  being 
able  to  fix  on  any  particular  ground  of  invalidation,  wc  feel 
altogether,  that  he  dot*s  not  possess  the  art  of  securing  our 
implicit  contideiice.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  quite  disposcMl  to 
believe,  with  Captain  Paddock,  that  the  main  facts  of  Riley's 
atory  are  substantially  true,  and  that  his  book  has,  on  the  whole, 
added  to  the  stoc'k  ol  valuable  materials  which  has  been  recently 
collecting  towards  the  elucidation  of  African  history,  manners, 
and  geography.  Wo  have,  however,  been  much  more  highly 


gratitieil  by  Mr.  Paddock’s  volume,  which  appears,  as  we  havo 
already  stated,  to  have  been  drawn  up  from  recollection,  for  tliu 
purpose  of  corroborating  the  averments  of  Riley  ;  and  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  it  answers  that  purpose  very  satisfactorily.  Mr.  P. 
is  a  plain  mao  aint  a  quaker,  and  tells  his  very  interesting  story 
with  great  distinctness  aiid  simplicity,  and  without  any  of  those 
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»ppenda9^o8  and  outward  adornini^H  wliicli  too  oflen  awaken  a 
auMpicioii,*  that  they  are  desig^ned  to  eonccal  dere(!tive  or  iiiisub* 
atantial  workmanship.  Several  highly  res|)eclable  atleaUiiona 
to  character  are  |>retixed,  and  amon^  them  the  certificate  of  his 
second  inate,  that  the  facts  statetl  in  the  volume  aie  *  to  the  best 


‘of  his  recollection,  strictly  correct/ 

On  the  fttli  of  January,  1800,  tlje  ship  Oswego  of  560  tons,  na¬ 
vigated  by  thirteen  individuals,  sailed  from  New  York  for  Cork, 
which  place  she  reached  in  twenty -four  ilays.  Fiinttng  it  difll- 
Gult  to  obtain  a  return  cargo,  it  was  determined  to  take  in  salt 
and  skins  at  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  and  on  the  52d  of  Maroh, 
the  vessel  put  to  sea.  During  the  voyage,  every  precaution  ap- 
}>ear8  to  have  been  taken  :  the  Captain  and  the  Mate  corrected 
each  others  reckonings,  and  every  proper  allowance  was  roaile  for 
the  usual  accidents.  Still,  there  were  some  circuiustances  con¬ 
nected  with  their  course,  for  which  they  could  not  satiafactorily 
nccount,  and  during  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  April,  Cantain 
Paddock,  under  the  indiioncc  of  an  uneasy  feeling  for  which  he 
could  assign  no  reasonable  cause,  reviewed  his  reckoning,  and 
lay  down  in  his  clothes,  intending  to  go  on  deck  in  a  short  time  ; 
he  overslept  himself,  however,  and  when  he  awoke,  the  first 
articulate  sounds  that  met  his  ear,  were  *  breakers  right  a-head.* 
lie  was  on  deck  and  at  the  helm  in  an  instant,  but  too  late: 
in  spite  of  every  effort,  the  ship  eiiruck.  The  coast  of  Uarbary 
now  for  the  hrst  time  presented  itself  to  liis  mind,  attended  with 
a  mitigating,  though  faint  hope,  that  the  rocks'  by  which  they 
were  beset  luiglit  belong  to  one  of  the  Canary  Isluuds.  Thoir 
situation,  however,  even  in  the  worst  of  these  alternatives,  though 
perilous  in  the  extreme,  was  not  hopeless :  the  vessel  was  ouly 
four  years  old,  and  ‘  as  strong  as  wood  and  iron  could  make  her 
their  long-boat  was  large,  ‘  new,  and  never  afloat,  and  with  a 
‘  teinimrary  deck  would  carry  them  wherever  they  might  wish  to 
‘  go.’  This  fair  prospect  of  escape  was  destroyed  by  the  ob¬ 
stinacy  of  the  crew  :  in  oppusliion  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Cap¬ 
tain  the)  dcicrmined  to  go  on  shore,  and  with  considerable  ditli- 
oulty  accomplished  their  design,  at  tlie  expeuse  of  staving  the 
long  boat.  The  next  morning  convinced  them  of  llieir  folly, 
and  after  examining  the  damage  sustained  hy  the  boat,  they 
determined  on  repairing  it  and  putting  to  sea  as  soon  as  possible; 
but  this  scheme  was  frustrated  by  the  events  of  tlie  niglit  of  the 
5th.  VVe  ought  to  have  mentioned,  that  before  leaving  Coilt, 


from  motives  of  pure  benevolence,  Captain  Paddock  had  taken 
on  hoard  an  Irish  vagabond,  who  very  soon  began  to  manifest 
symptoms  of  insubordinulion  and  ingratitude.  To  this  man,  in 
Company  with  a  Dane,  the  watch  of  that  night  was  entrusted* 
In  the  morning  they  were  found  intoxicated  and  asleep,  and  the 
disastrous  conscipicnccs  of  their  negligence  were  soon  made  ap- 
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ance,  the  hour  hod  come  for  our  souIb  to  take  their  fliglit  to  the  invi- 
Bible  world ;  and  1  prayed  roost  ferrently  to  our  blessed  Hedeeroer  for 
our  iouIb*  aalvolioo.  At  tliat  moment  there  appeared  bclore  my 
eyes  a  sign,  which  1  forbear  to  name,  lest  it  should  occHsiun  some 
unpleasant  coniroents  from  the  incredulous.  However,  the  eifect  of 
it  was  that  my  fears  of  death  instautly  subsided.*  pp.  67 — 68. 

After  they  had  made  out  as  well  as  they  could  by  sii^ns,  the 
number  of  the  crew,  ami  the  sitiiaUnn  oH  the  vi^asel,  the  Arabs 
coiDtielleil  their  captives  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  by  dint  of 
atripea  ur^tsl  them  on  at  a  pace  swift  enough  to  enable  them  to 
overtake  those  from  whom  they  had  previously  separated.  On  tlie 
final  division  of  the  crew  amon^  the  natives,  four  were  left  behind, 
and  ten  W4Te  marched  olV  in  the  direction  of  Swearuh  or  Mo- 
gadore.  'I’lie  fatigues,  privations,  anvl  sulTtiriiigs  of  liie  journey 
were  dremlful,  hut  they  were  in  some  liegree  militated  to  Cupt. 
Pnddook,  by  the  aif'ectiunate  htdmviour  of  his  companions  in 
misery,  ami  especially  of  the  iwo  negroes.  Heat  and  thirst  by 
day.  nmi  piercing  cold  by  night,  were  the  constant  |)ortIon  of  the 
captives,  while  their  masters,  habituated  to  the  heat,  ami  shel- 
tereil  by  blankets  at  night,  paid  no  attention  to  the  sun’eiings  of 
their  victims.  At  the  hrst  place,  of  wandering  hahiiation  which 
they  reached,  they  found  an  Kiiglish  youth,  who  had  been  more 
than  a  year  resident  among  ilie  tribe,  llewusono  of  a  con- 
tiiJcrable  crew  wbicli  bud  been  shipwrecked  in  the  iMaiiin  Hall, 
of  London,  and  had  bei'ii  partly  ransomed  part  still  remained  in 
bondage,  and  part,  it  was  supposed,  bad  been  murdered.  Here 
they  procured  about  two  ipiarts  of  milk  and  water,  of  which, 
writes  Capt.  P., 

*  every  drop  felt  in  our  famished  stomachs  as  a  cordial.  To  the 
faculty  in  particular  I  leave  it  to  determine  whnt  must  have  been  the  , 
internal  state  of  our  bodies,  nfier  travelling,  between  the  9th  and  Hth 
of  that  month,  a  hundred  and  forty-.five  miles  at  least,  over  burning 
sands  and  craggy  mountains,  with  a  sun  nearly  vertical,  scorching 
like  fire  our  emaciated  frames ;  having  not  more  than  four  ounces  of 
food  each  excepting  the  raw  barley,  and  not  more  than  one  quart  of 
water  each  excepting  the  stinking  water  in  the  pond.  Incredible  as 
this  story  may  appear  to  such  as  have  never  experienced  the  like 
privations  and  suil’erings,  I  know  and  do  affirm  it  to  be  true.’ 

pp.  101-2. 


Beside  George,  there  were  two  other  lads  in  captivity  here  ; 
the  one  an/ English  boy,  named  Jack,'  the  other  a  poor  mu¬ 
latto  youth,  whose  name  was  Laura.  A(ter  many  explanations, 
ao4i  much  bargaining,  the  whole  of  the'  party,  excepting  the 
negrots,  was  purchased  by  Ahomgd,  the  cliief  of  the  tribe,  who 
was  persiuukd  by  Gapt.  P.  that  tlie  English  Consul  would  re¬ 
deem' tluiu  at  a  handsome  profit ‘.to  the  captor,  if  they  were 
takea  down  to  Mogudore.  While  resident  among  this  ti‘ibe, 
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nUicli  Wit  tolerably  numerous,  Mr.  P.  was  called  upon  to  exer¬ 
cise  bis  skill  ns  doctor,  in  wliicli  capacity  he  reluctantly  minis¬ 
tered  to  one  of  Ahonied's  wives  ;  his  iwescription  was,  however, 
extremely  simple,  consisting  merely  in  the  recommendation  of 
the  tepid  pedilneiumf  which  was  attended  with  some  benefit. 
The  manners  of  these  Arabs  presented  no  ]>eculiar  novelty.  The 
women  were  at  all  times,  exceedinsfly  and  indecently  abusive, 
but  especially  so  when  the  captives  wei*e  suffering  under  ex¬ 
haustion  and  fatigue.  A  wedding  which  took  place  between  a 
*  short,  thick,  yellow  *  Arabian  Helen,  and  a  wretch  who  had 
beaten  his  wife  to  death  about  two  weeks  previously,  gave  them 
the  opportunity  of  observing  the  ceremonies  practised  upon  these 
occasions.  These  were  neither  very  numerous  nor  very  inte¬ 
resting  ;  the  bride  was  compelled  to  remain  with  her  eyes 
bandaged  during  a  certain  number  of  days,  and  among  the  fes¬ 
tivities  of  the  tribe  was  a  very  fine  display  of  Arabian  horse¬ 
manship. 

The  society  of  Laura  was  of  great  use  to  Mr.  P.  and  his  as¬ 
sociates,  inasmuch  as  it  enabled  them  to  form  some  general  no¬ 
tion  of  the  intentions  of  the  Arabs  with  regard  to  their  future 
disposal ;  and  it  ntVorded  them  too  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
the  opinions  entertained  by  tlie  sons  of  Ishmael,  respecting  th« 
characters  and  situation  of  Christians. 

*  ITie  heads  of  their  discourse  concerning  us  were,  that  we  were  a 
poor,  miserable,  degraded  race  of  mortals,  doomed  to  the  everlasting 
punishment  of  hell-nre  af>er  death,  and  in  this  life  fit  only  for  the 
company  of  dogs  :  that  our  country  was  so  wretchedly  poor  that  we 
were  always  looking  out  abroad  for  sustenance ;  and  ourselves  so 
base  as  to  go  to  the  coast  of  Guinea  for  slaves  to  cultivate  our  land, 
being  not  only  too  lazy  to  cultivate  it  ourselves,  but  too  stupid  to 
learn  how  to  do  it ;  and  iinally,  that  if  all  the  Christians  were 
obliged  to  live  at  home,  their  race  would  soon  be  extinct ;  that  those 
belonging  to  Christian  countries  being  dependent  on  other  countries 
for  almost  every  thing  necessary  to  support  nature,  make  for  sale  such 
things  as  guns,  powder,  knives,  and  so  on,  all  which  the  world  might 
do  well  enough  without ;  and  then  barter  these  things  away  to  people 
abroad  for  the  necessaries  of  life.*  p.  11-8. 

Were  we  not  all  of  us  conversunt  with  the  effocU  of  self- 
complacency*  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  uc(*asional 
sight  of  the  fine  mechanism  of  an  hiUro|>eun  ship,  should  have 
given  those  Arabs  justcr  notions.  On  tlicir  journey  through  the 
desert,  they  passed  several  Cdirns,  to  each  of  which  every  .\rab 
added  his  stone.  As  they  advanced  eastwanl,  they  found  in¬ 
creasing  signs  of  cultivation,  and  at  length,  in  a  tract  of  grei.i 
fertility,  came  to  a  farm  belonging  to  Ahomed,  where  it  was  in¬ 
timated  that  they  were  to  assist  in  cutting  and  securing  tht 
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parent,  by  th«*  discorery  that  the  party  had  been  riaited  by  two 
natWcH  while  llie  nentineU  were  off  their  j>osl.  A  ehan^  of 
tneaaureji  now  became  necessary  ;  there  was  obriously  no  time 
for  repairing  the  bout ;  the  only  chance  for  safety  was  in  im¬ 
mediate  removal,  and  a  council  was  held  to  arran^.  the  order  and 
direction  of  their  inarch. 

*  Our  poor  sailors  sat  silent  at  this  meeting ;  without  uttering  a 
word  they  all  looked  up  to  me  as  their  counsellor.  For  my  own  part, 
while  casting  my  eyes  around  me  upon  my  poor  unfortunate  fellow 
creatures,  among  whom  were  two  fine  little  boys,  one  of  them  roy  ne¬ 
phew,  1  thought  it  too  much  for  human  nature  to  bear;  to  suppress 
my  tears  was  impossible.  Afler  collecting  all  the  manly  part  I  was 
master  of,  1  began  to  give  my  opinion  as  to  what  would  be  most  for 
our  good.  I  observed  to  them,  that  the  two  men  who  had  discovered 
us  would  probably  return  in  a  short  time  with  such  numbers  as  would 
overpower  us,  and  then  might  do  with  us  as  was  most  for  their  interest, 
or  as  best  suited  to  their  caprice:  that,  according  to  my  calculation,  if 
the  cape  we  saw  was  Nun,  our  distance  to  Santa  Cruz,  on  a  straight 
line,  w  as  not  more  than  180  miles,  and  allow  ing  one  fourth  part  for 
going  a  serpentine  line,  as  we  had  reason  to  expect,  we  might  reach 
there  in  ten  days  by  ea.«y  marches  ;  and  that  five  bottles  of  water  and 
twenty  biscuits  a-man  would  support  nature ;  more  than  which  we 
could  not  take  with  convenience.  Every  one  agreed  to  the  plan  im¬ 
mediately,  and  to  take  our  chance  of  meeting  with  obstructions  on  the 
way ;  anil  the  matter  being  settled,  all  as  one  set  to  work  at  making 
knapsacks.'  p«  34. 

It  Mhuuld  not  he  omitted  that  higidy  to  the  honour  both  of 
Mr.  P.  and  his  men,  the  latter  would  not  permit  him  to  carry  any 
part  of  the  baggage.  This  little  fact  is  a  proof  at  once  of  the 
kindness  of  his  nature,  and  of  the  ad’ootioiiate  regard  with  which 
it  was  repaid.  Wr  cannot  pass  over  the  following  anecdote, 
trifling  in  itself,  hut  vuluaide  as  an  illustration  of  character. 

*  Ulack-nian  Jack  had  previouMy  taken  some  fine  shirts  into  his 
pack  for  me,  which  he  did  without  my  knowledge  or  direction. 
NVhen  they  had  all  helped  themselves  with  the  best  of  my  cloathing 
left  in  the  trunk,  they  discovered  two  pieces  of  tabanet  in  the  bottom 
of  it,  and  asking  me  what  it  was,  I  told  them  it  w  as  tw  o  gown-patterns 
which  I  had  bought  in  Ireland  for  my  wife,  and  that  it  was  best  to  let 
ft  alone,  for  they  had  luggage  enough  already.  Jack,  who  was  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  trunk,  on  discovering  the  matter  we  were 
talking  about,  rushed  forward,  and  got  hold  of  tlie  pieces,  saying, 
**  Master^  my  mistress  shall  xtxar  these  gomns  yet.**  I  told  him  he  had 
already  too  ronch  to  carry,  and  that  his  mistress  would  never  see  those 
|>atterDS.  **  She  shall  master^  depend  on  li,**  replied  Jack,  “  thcy\nre 
too  pretty  to  leave  here  ;**  and  he  packed  them  up.  Little  did  I  think 
iny  wifb  would  ever  tee  cither  of  those  pieces  ;  out  she  did,  and  that 
unw  tabanet  she  has  occasionally  worn  to  this  day.’  p.  37* 

It  is  painful  to  add,  that  this  afTcctiouatc  negro  was  not  among 
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Mie  number  of  those  who  were  offered  by  the  Arabs  for  rtiisoro, 
and  that  he  was  compelled  to  remaiu  in  captivity,  iiotwithstaiid- 
im^  (he  iir^nt  entreaties  of  the  Captain.  Before  proc<‘edirm;  on 
their  march,  they  arranged  their  plans  in  the  event  of  beinf^  dis¬ 
covered  and  seized  by  the  Arabs ;  and  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
greater  confidence  from  the  natives,  it  was  resolved  to  pass  for 
Englishmen.  Every  thing  being  prepared,  they  set  out  on  their 
melancholy  journey,  and  in  the  course  of  its  earlier  stages  dis¬ 
covered  the  huts,  the  bones,  and  the  extensive  harbour  which  we 
have  before  referred  to.  On  the  8th,  their  bivouac  was  disturbed 
at  dawn  by  the  quaprelling  of  the  Irishman  and  the  Dane,  who, 
strange  to  tell,  had  been  again  suflered  to  be  on  the  watch  toge¬ 
ther,  and  had  been  again  committing  the  same  offence.  Pat,  it 
seems,  had  concealed  in  his  knapsack,  a  bottle  of  gin,  which,  in 
the  general  examination,  hud  passed  for  water  ;  during  the 
night  he  had  been  drinking  with  his  companion,  and  they  were 
now  disputing  about  the  division.  The  general  exasperation 
was  such,  that  Mr.  Paddock  with  the  greatest  dithculty  siicceedetl 
in  withholding  his  men  from  putting  Patrick  to  deaili.  On  this 
occasion,  one  of  them  stateil  that  he  had  a  short  time  previously 
received  from  the  Irishman’s  own  lips,  the  following  dreadful 
tale. 

*  In  1799  and  the  beginning  of  1800,  he  commanded  a  company* 
consisting  of  those  who  are  called  the  Insurgents  :  he  boasted  of 
having  destroyed,  by  cutting  their  throats,  a  number  who  adhered  to 
the  king’s  party;  that,  at  one  time,  he  and  his  company,  in  a  dark  . 
night,  murdered  indiscriminately  a  number  of  persons  whom  they  had 
caught  in  a  house  ;  and,  **  d — n  them,”  he  said,  **  1  would  have  done 
more  hud  1  had  it  in  my  power.”  These  murderous  deeds  he  had 
comaiitted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wexford  in  Ireland.*  p.  55. 

The  ill-humour  produced  by  this  circumstance,  termiiiatetl  io 
a  separation  of  the  party,  the  greater  part  determining  to  return 
to  (he  wreck  for  water,  while  Capt.  Paddock  and  the  two  black 
men,  resolved  to  persevere.  He  was  most  reluctantly  com- 
|)elled  to  add  the  Irishman  to  his  party,  since  it  was  more  than 
probable  that  he  wouhl  otherwise  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  fury 
of  the  crew.  In  little  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  from  their 
separation,  Capt.  P.  and  his  three  associates  met  a  band  of  Arabs, 
and  were  of  course  maltreated  and  plundered,  a  process  which  waa 
immediately  succeeded  by  the  evening  worship  of  the  banditti. 

*  When  this  was  over,  they  each  took  his  gun,  and  sat  down  about 
twenty  paces  from  us,  where  they  re-primed  their  guns  and  rubbed  the 
hammers  and  flints.  What  could  be  our  feeling,  when,  after  that  was 
over,  they  came  up  to  us,  and  ihadc  us  kneel  down,  with  our  faces 
towards  them !  Instantaneous  death  we  thought  would  follow.  Sam 
called  out,  We  are  to  be  shot*!”  .and  he  wept  aloud.  Before  this  we 
liad  all  been  silent.  As  to  myself,  1  thought  that,  from  every  appear- 
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ance»  the  hour  hod  come  for  our  souls  to  take  their  flight  to  the  Inri- 
sible  world ;  and  1  prayed  roost  ferrently  to  our  blessed  Hedceroer  for 
our  eouls*  salvatioo.  At  tliat  moment  there  appeared  betore  roy 
eyes  a  sign,  which  1  forbear  to  name,  lest  it  should  occasion  some 
unpleasant  cororoents  from  the  incredulous.  However,  the  ed'ect  of 
it  was  that  roy  fears  of  death  instantly  subsided.’  pp.  67 — 68. 

After  they  had  made  out  as  well  as  they  could  by  sit^ns,  the 
number  of  tbe  crew,  and  the  situation  ol'  the  vi^ssel,  the  Arabs 
coiU|>elled  their  captives  to  retrace  tlieir  steps,  and  by  dint  of 
atripea  urf^etl  them  on  at  a  pace  swift  eiiuu^^h  to  emihle  them  to 
overtake  those  from  whom  they  had  previously  separated.  On  tlie 
final  divisiun  of  the  crew  nmoii!^  the  natives,  four  were  left  beitiiid, 
aud  ten  were  marched  ofV  in  the  direction  of  Swearuli  or  Mo- 
padore.  The  fatigues,  privations,  an.!  sutTiirinirs  of  liie  journey 
were  dreadful,  hut  they  were  in  some  iiepree  militated  to  Cupt. 
Paddock,  by  the  afl'ectiunate  liehuviour  of  his  cump>.nions  in 
misery,  ami  especially  of  the  iwo  negroes.  Heat  aiul  tliirst  hy 
day,  and  piercing  cold  by  night,  were  the  constant  portion  of  the 
cajitives,  while  their  masters,  hahituate<l  to  the  heat,  and  shel¬ 
tered  hy  blankets  at  night,  paid  ao  attention  to  the  sulVeiings  of 
their  victims.  At  the  first  place  of  wandering  habiiation  which 
they  reachetl,  they  found  an  Hiiglisli  yuutii,  who  had  been  more 
than  a  )ear  resident  among  the  tribe.  He  was  one  of  a  con- 
siJerable  crew  whieli  bad  be  en  shipwrecked  in  tbe  Maiiin  Hall, 
of  Loncloii,  and  had  betMi  partly  ransomed  pari  still  remained  in 
bondage,  and  part,  it  was  supposed,  had  been  murdered.  Here 
they  procured  about  two  ipiarts  of  milk  and  water,  of  which, 
writes  Capt.  P., 

*  every  drop  felt  in  our  famished  btomachs  as  a  cordial.  To  the 
faculty  in  particular  I  leave  it  to  determine  what  must  have  been  the 
internal  state  of  our  bodies,  nfier  travelling,  between  the  9tb  and  I4th 
of  that  month,  a  hundred  and  forty. five  miles  at  least,  over  burning 
sands  and  craggy  mountains,  with  a  sun  nearly  vertical,  scorching 
like  fire  our  emaciated  frames ;  having  not  more  than  four  ounces  of 
food  each  excepting  the  raw  barley,  and  not  more  than  one  quart  of 
water  each  excepting  the  stinking  water  in  the  pond.  Incredible  as 
this  story  may  appear  to  such  as  have  never  experienced  the  like 
privations  and  sulferings,  I  know  and  do  affirm  it  to  be  true** 

pp.  101-2. 

ifeside  George,  there  were  two  other  lads  in  captivity  lierc  ; 
the  one  an  *  English  boy,  named  Jack,’  the  other  a  poor  mu¬ 
latto  yuuil),  whose  name  was  Laura.  After  many  explanations, 
aod  much  burgaiuiug,  the  whole  of  the  party,  exee[Uing  the 
negrot  s,  was  purchased  by  Ahomgil,  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  who 
was  persuoAkfl  by  Capi.  P.  ilial  the  English  Consul  would  re¬ 
deem' the  lu  at  a  handsome  profit  .to  the 'captor,  if  they  were 
taken  down  to  Mogadore.  While  resident  among  this  tribe. 
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vbicli  \TiB  toler«ibly  uumerouB,  Mr.  P.  was  called  upon  to  exer¬ 
cise  Ills  skill  ns  doctor,  in  which  capacity  he  reluctantly  minis¬ 
tered  to  one  of  Ahonicd*s  wives  ;  his  |>rescri|ition  was,  however, 
extremely  simple,  consisting  merely  in  the  recomineiuUtioii  ol* 
the  tepid  pedilueium^  which  was  attended  with  some  benefit. 
The  manners  of  these  Arabs  presented  no  peculiar  novelty.  The 
women  were  at  all  times,  exceediiis'ly  and  indecently  abusive, 
but  especially  so  when  the  captives  were  suffering  under  ex¬ 
haustion  and  fatigue.  A  wedding  which  took  place  between  a 
*  short,  thick,  yellow  *  Arabian  Helen,  and  a  wretch  who  had 
beaten  his  wife  to  death  about  two  weeks  previously,  gave  them 
the  opportunity  of  observing  the  ceremonies  practised  upon  these 
occasions.  These  were  neither  very  numerous  nor  very  inte¬ 
resting  ;  the  bride  was  compelled  to  remain  with  her  eyes 
bandaged  during  a  certain  number  of  days,  and  among  the  fes¬ 
tivities  of  the  tribe  was  a  very  fine  display  of  Arabian  horse¬ 
manship. 

The  society  of  Laura  was  of  great  use  to  Mr.  P.  and  his  as¬ 
sociates,  inasmuch  us  it  enabled  them  to  form  some  general  no¬ 
tion  of  the  intentions  of  the  Arabs  with  regard  to  their  future 
disposal ;  and  it  afforded  them  too  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
the  opinions  entertained  by  tlie  sons  of  Ishniuel,  respecting  th« 
characters  aud  situation  of  Christians. 

‘  llie  heads  of  their  discourse  concerning  us  were,  that  we  were  a 
poor,  miserable,  degraded  race  of  mortals,  doomed  to  the  cverlotting 
punishment  of  hell-nre  after  death,  and  in  this  life  fit  only  for  the 
company  of  dogs  :  that  our  country  was  so  wretchedly  poor  that  we 
were  always  looking  out  abroad  for  sustenance ;  and  ourselves  so 
base  us  to  go  to  the  coast  of  Guinea  for  slaves  to  cultivate  our  land, 
being  not  only  too  lazy  to  cultivate  it  ourselves,  but  too  stupid  to 
learn  how  to  do  it;  and  finally,  that  if  all  the  Christians  were 
obliged  to  live  at  home,  their  race  would  soon  be  extinct ;  that  those 
belonging  to  Christian  countries  being  dependent  on  other  countries 
for  almost  every  thing  necessary  to  support  nature,  make  for  sale  sucli 
things  as  guns,  powder,  knives,  and  so  on,  all  which  the  world  might 
do  well  enough  witho4;t ;  and  then  barter  these  things  away  to  people 
abroad  for  the  necessaries  of  life.*  p.  Ii8. 

Were  we  not  all  of  us  conversant  with  the  cfTocta  of  self- 
complacency.  it  might  have  been  8tip|>osed  that  the  occasional 
sight  of  the  fine  mechanism  of  an  Euro|>eun  ship,  should  have 
given  those  Arabs  jiistcr  notions.  On  their  journey  through  the 
flesort,  they  passed  several  cciirna,  to  each  of  which  every  Arab 
added  his  stone.  As  they  advanced  eastward,  they  fouud  in¬ 
creasing  signs  of  cultivation,  aud  at  length,  in  a  tract  of  greiii 
fertility,  came  to  a  farm  belonging  to  Ahomed,  where  it  was  iu- 
Umated  that  they  were  to  assist  in  cutting  and  securing  the 
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harrest.  Auarc  that  in  the  event  of  their  province  useful  to  the 
Anihs  in  any  kind  of  handicraft  or  aG^riciiltiiral  Inhour,  their 
chances  of  liberation  would  be  proportionably  lessened,  Captain 
Paddoek  instructed  his  men  to  exhibit  every  mark  of  awkward- 
wardness  and  inability  ;  and  he  was  punctually  obeyed.  A  grand 
cont<‘st  now  took  place  :  the  Arabs  used  every  effort  to  make 
Ihtir  slaves  work,  and  the  (Christians  ilid  their  utmost  to  spoil 
every  thing  they  took  in  hand  ;  the  latter  at  last  succeedetl,  and 

*  hy  managing  things  in  this  way,  beat  the  Ishmaelites,  and  got  the 

*  victory.’  I'he  Arabs,  however,  had  another  resource  in  reserve,  . 
and  determined  on  starving  them  into  compliance  ;  but  even  this 
was  counteracted  by  the  Christians,  who  set  off*  in  a  body  to  the 
eastward,  determined  to  ‘  abide  the  consecpiences.’  They  were,  of 
course,  spt'eilily  overtaken,  but  the  attem]>t  indicated  a  despe¬ 
ration  of  mind  which  convinced  their  masters  that  it  was  unsafe 
to  provoke  tlicm  any  further  ;  they  were  accordingly  put  out  to 
htHtrd  tilt  the  return  of  Ahomed.  TUeir  landlady  was  the  sister 
of  that  chief,  and  she  seems  to  have  made  an  uncommonly  deep 
impr(*ssiou  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Paddock.  When  he  took  leave  of 
tliis  ‘  horritl  place,’  she  followed  him 

f  out  of  the  yard,  and,  with  her  last  farewell,  bawled  out  to  me^ 

Uias,  remember  my  things/’  To  which  1  briefly  answered,  that  1 
should  not  forget  her  ;  and  I  never  did,  nor  ever  shall  forget  her. 
Shcwasonir  of  the  ugliest  looking  women  I  ever  saw  ;  about  four  feet 
six  inches  higli,  squab,  or  thick  round,  ill-shaped  ;  and  was  petulant, 
crabbed,  and  savagely  ferocious ;  and  all  this  in  the  very  worst  sense 
of  the  terms.  Her  dress  was  nothing  but  a  nearly  worn-out  haick, 
wrapped  round  tier,  beginning  considerably  above  her  knees,  and  not 
nearly  reaching  her  breasts,  which  were  enormously  large.  Her 
cheek  bones  were  high,  her  eyes  small  and  black,  her  colour  that  of 
dark  copper  ;  her  teeth  were  fine,  and  were  the  only  clean  things  we 
discerned  about  her.  \Vc  all  had  reason  enough  to  remember  her, 
l  orgct  !  No,  no,  Salear,  I  can  never  forget  ^ow/*  p.  187. 

Previous  to  their  departure,  they  had  been  visited  by  an  aged 
Arab  of  venerable  aspect  and  courteous  manners,  who  bad 
Hccustumed  to  visit  the  seaport  towns,  and  to  engage  in  com* 
mcrcial  transactions  with  Christians.  He  said  that  they  had 
always  *  been  good  to  him,’  and  that  he  felt  disposed  even  to 
^  love  them,’  provided  only  that  they  would  ‘  renounce  their  re- 

*  ligion,  which,  inasmuch  as  Mahomet  was  truly  a  prophet,  must 

*  evidently  bv  wrong.’  During  the  earlier  part  of  their  progress, 
they  passeil  a  town  which  .\lioiiUHi  described  as  the  residence  of 
the  Foulahs,  a  sect  of  Mahomedaus  who  refuse  to  intermix  with 
other  tribes,  never  defend  themselves  against  aggression,  pur¬ 
chase  no  slaves,  and  abstain  from  plundering  even  ‘  Christian 

*  ships,*  when  wrei'ked  upon  their  coast.  Mr.  Paddock  observed. 
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that  tlic  men  of  ttiis  ^tin^iilar  tribe  were  taller  than  the  re^t  of 
Uieir  ('ouiitryineii,  and  that  they  re>R‘nibltHl,  in  colour  and  8ha|>e, 
the  Aineriean  Indians;  the  women,  too,  were  ‘better  clad, 

‘  taller,  and  better  shapeir  than  the  rest  of  the  Arabian  females. 
Their  gardens  were  in  good  order,  and  the  whole,  description 
ohtaineil  of  these  industrious  and  imcific  people,  reminded  Mr. 
P.  of  the  Shaking  Quakers,  a  sect  of  Christians  equally  remark¬ 
able  for  harmlcssness  and  singularity.  It  was  a  singular  proof 
of  the  power  of  habit,  that  during  the  journey,  Mr.  Paddock 
being  appointed  by  the  Arabs  to  the  otlice  of  carrying  the 
‘  tobacco-pouch,*  he  and  his  mate,  though  at  the  hazard  of  life, 
were  unable  to  abstain  from  stealing  enough  for  their  consump¬ 
tion.  On  the  6lli  of  May,  they  travelled  over  an  almost  inter¬ 
minable  column  of  locusts,  half  a  mile  in  width,  crushing  them 
at  every  step.  After  passing  a  number  of  tents,  struck  and 
left  to  moulder  on  the  ground,  in  consequence  of  infection,  and 
a  village  where  the  sea  and  a  number  of  fishing-boats,  revived 
the  liopes,  and  awakeneil  the  anxieties  of  the  travellers,  they 
came  to  a  large  walled  town,  on  the  northern  side  of  which  was 
ill!  extensive  breach.  This  place,  Ahomed  athrined,  had  been 
stormeil,  and  every  individual  exterminated.  ‘  It  containeil,* 
be  exullingly  exclaimed,  ‘  bad  men,  wicked  men,  who  feared 
‘  not  (iod,  and  iliil  not  live  like  Mnssnimen — we  spared  none, 

‘  not  even  the  children — 1  myself  killed  a  great  many.*  At 
length  they  reached  the  dwelling  of  Ahomed*8  brother,  where, 
fur  the  first  time  since  starting,  they  obtained  a  full  meal,  but  it 
was  at  a  heavy  expense,  for  the  chief’s  wife  having,  in  disobe¬ 
dience  to  his  express  orders,  indulged  her  malice 'against 
Christians  by  preparing  for  the  captives  only  half  the  quantity 
of  food  ordered,  the  savage,  on  detecting  the  circumstance,  beat 
her  to  death.  After  an  etlbrt  on  the  part  of  a  travelling  Arab  to 
purchase  some  of  them,  and  to  change  the  destination  of  the 
rest, .the  party  proceeded  ;  but,  being  compelled  to  halt,  on  the 
following  day,  on  finding  that  ‘  boy  Jack  was  missing,*  they 
were  again  overtaken  by  the  Arab,  who  was  again  disappointed ; 
he  made,  however,  a  third  attempt,  which  proving  equally  un¬ 
successful,  he  galloped  oft’  in  a  transport  of  rage,  to  the  un¬ 
speakable  joy  of  the  captives,  who  were  now.  In  Capt.  P.*i 
expressive  words,  standing  ‘  as  it  were,  on  the  brink  of  an 
‘  awful  precipice — on  an  hair-breadth  line  between  liberty  and 
‘  slavery — a  slavery  of  such  horrid  shape,  as  would  have  been 
‘  worse  to  us  than  death  itself.’  To  explain  this,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  apprize  our  readers,  that  hitherto  the  |>arty  had 
been  travelling  on  the  territory  belonging  to  the  wandering 
Arabs,  but  that  they  were  now  approaching  Santa  Cruz,  the 
frontier  town  of  the  dominions  of  the  emjieror  of  Morocco,  and 
that  the  line  of  demarcation  pnee  passetl,  the  Arabs  would  l#»e 
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tbeir  control  otct  the  captives,  vrhose  recovery  of  liberty  would 
thereby  be  secured.  At  leni^h  they  reached  the  toHii,  and  were 
challeiifTcd  by  a  Moorish  soldier. 

•  On  receiving  an  answer  to  this  question,  he  demanded  the  name 
of  our  chief.  To  which  Ahoroed  answered,  that  he  was  chief,  and 
then  gave  him  his  name.  My  name  was  called  for  next,  upon  which 
lie  said  to  me,  “  You  are  to  appear  before  the  governor  immediately.** 
My  heart  swelled  with  joy  at  these  words.  I  called  to  Laura,  and 
hade  him  fallow  me.  1  forgot  my  inability  to  jump  and  to  run  ;  and 
2iow,  in  my  feeble  and  emaciated  condition,  I  made  tlie  ascent  so 
quick,  is  beyond  my  power  to  tell.  When  we  reached  the  gate  of 
tne  battery,  which  was  in  a  very  short  time,  Laura  observed  to  me, 
('apUiiii,  the  water  runs  olf  your  face,** — a  circumstance  I  had  not 
perceived.  We  entered,  I  first  following  the  soldier,  Laura  second, 
and  Alioined  last.*  pp.  — 2 25. 

The  governor,  a  tall,  majestic  personage,  gave  Mr.  P.  a  very 
cordial  and  hospitable  reception,  feasted  him  stimpliioiisly,  and 
issued  orders,  at  the  Captain's  rcijurst,  that  the  tvliole  party 
should  iininetliately  proceed  to  Mogadore.  Cirenmslances  were 
now  altered  ;  the  journey  was  attendetl  with  somewhat  belter 
accommodation,  and  the  revival  of  their  hopes,  raised  the 
spirits  of  the  nearly  liberated  captives,  who  began  to  treat  Ihc 
Arabs  with  very  little  ceremony.  This  behaviour  proved  to  bo 
exceedingly  impolitic,  for  by  this  conduct,  together  with  other 
circumstances,  the  suspicions  of  the  Arabs  wore  so  completely 
roused,  that  they  began  to  contrive  schemes  for  removing  their 

t)risoiiors  back  again  to  their  own  country,  i>nt  they  seemed  to 
)e  unable  to  devise  any  efliTtual  plan  for  repassing  Santa  Cruz. 
Of  ull  these  conversations,  !\lr.  1\  and  his  companions  learned 
the  tenor  by  the  means  of  Laura,  Jack,  and  another  hoy,  iill  of 
whom  understood  Arabic.  Until  he  should  find  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  ellecting  his  pur}>ose,  Ahotned  coniined  his  captives  in  an 
apartment  surroun(le<l  hy  high  walls.  Here  they  received  hut 
scanty  fare;  but  Pat,  who  seems,  when  ids  gastric  exigencicH 
were  in  tpiestiun,  to  have  had  a  ready  invention,  practised  a 
scheme  which  had  once  before  procured  him  a  plentiful  meal. 
He  contriveil  to  get  out  of  the  gate,  and  to  attract  the  attention 
of  a  tuimhcr  of  women  returning  home  from  the  field  with  the 
Tcniaiiis  of  the  reapers*  dinner,  by  singing  and  iluiicing  ;  and  so 
clVectually  did  liis  strange  noises  and  gestienlations  prevail  over 
their  fears  and  antipathies,  ns  to  procure  a  toUuahle  itinner  for  a 
<coiiHi(lerahle  nuuvlier  of  his  companions.  In  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  however,  it  had  nearly  been  aiteiideil  with  (ii««astrons 
eonsequeiices ;  for  tin*  men  in  the  field  at  length  perceived  the 
groupe,  and  came  up  in  full  pursuit ;  there  was  barely  sunicient 
time  for  escape,  and  it  was  with  great  diflicuUy  that  the  Moors 
were  ipdeted  and  |>ersiiade<l  to  depart.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
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captives  had  been  visited  by  a  IMoor  of  distinction,  who  behaved 
to  them  with  kindness,  and  appeared  to  interest  himself  in  their 
behalf.  '4’hrough  his  sii^^estioii,  after  various  intrigues  and 
vicissitucios,  it  was  tinnlly  agrts^d  that  Ahonied  and  Captaiu 
Paddock  should  proceeil  to  Mo^;adorc,  while  the  otiiers  re¬ 
mained  in  safe  keepinc^,  as  pledges  for  the  tuhiliiieiit  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  The  anxieiics  and  suspicions  which -tho  events  of  this 
journey  and  the  precautions  of  the  Arab  tended  to  keep  alive, 
are  stroni'ly  described  ;  but  they  are  not  susceptible  of  com¬ 
pression.  At  length  they  reached  the  walls  of  Mogndore  too 
late  for  adn.iltunce.  Here  Mr.  P.  obtained,  for  the  Hrst  time 
since  leaving  .'^anta  Crux,  a  supper  of  wliolesome  animal  food  ; 
and  on  the  following  morning  drank  his  till  from  the  river  which 
(lowed  near,  and  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  *  thorough  cleansing 
at  the  same  time  odering  up  his  tliaiiksgivingd  to  the  God  of 
!»is  deliverance.  When  they  entered  the  city,  and  rcacheil  the 
English  consid’s  house,  the  fir>t  persons  whom  3lr.  P.  met, 
were  ‘  six  or  eight  good-looking  sailors’  of  the  Martin  Hall’s 
crew,  who  had  themselves  bL'cn  ransomed,  and  were  now  eager 
in  their  inquiries  after  their  comrades,  lie  next  encountered 
the  consul  in  *  his  shirt  and  breeches,’  who  greeted  him  warm¬ 
ly  ;  nor  did  he,  on  finding  his  guest  was  an  American,  abate  of 
his  kindness.  Mr.  Gwin,  a  benevolent  and  venerable  old  gen¬ 
tleman,  was  unable  himself  to  advance  the  sum  stipiilaied  for  the 
redemption  of  the  Os \n  ego’s  crew,  but  it  was  laid  down  by 
Messrs.  William  and  Alexander  Court  on  the  credit  of  the 
American  consul-general  at  Tangier.  Captain  Paddock  de¬ 
scribes  very  fwlingly  his  sensations  on  enjoying,  for  the  first  lime 
since  his  captivity,  tho  luxury  of  cleanliness  and  u  comfortable 
chamber. 

‘  Through  the  anxiety  of  my  old  friend  to  do  me  all  the  gervicc  he 
could  in  more  important  matters,  he  had  neglected  to  get  a  bed  pre¬ 
pared  for  me  :  and  for  this  he  apologized.  He  had  in  the  room  a 
sofa,  which,  with  a  sheet  and  a  blanket,  served  for  my  bed ;  and  1 
retired  to  rest  at  twelve.  1  soon  fell  into  a  fine  sleep,  but  shortly 
afterwards  awoke,  utterly  insensible  of  my  situation.  Having  lost  all 
recollection  of  being  at  Mogadore,  1  sprang  from  my  bed,  and  did 
not  conceive  where  1  was  till  1  had  walked  across  the  room  and 
looked  out  of  the  window  into  the  yard.  It  was  like  a  dream  :  1 
found  my  shoes,  wrapped  the  blanket  round  me,  and  walked  the  floor 
two  hours.  Beyond  description  was  the  contrast  between  a  clean 
soft  bed  with  warm  covering,  and  a  goat-pen  among  filth,  or  hard 
rocks  in  the  open  air,  where  I  lay  shivering  with  cold  for  hours  to¬ 
gether,  before  the  eyes  could  be  closed  in  sleep. 

‘  After  wearying  myself,  1  lay  down  again  and  slept  (ill  morning, 
when  I  arose  very  much  refreshed.’  pp.  311 — 312. 

Ahoincd  at  length  brought  up  the  remainder  of  the  crew,  and 
the  whole  affair  was  finally  adjusted,  including  tlic  performance 
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of  Mr.  Paddock's  pi*omis(>8  totlic  Arab’s  wives,  and  to  the  de¬ 
testable  Salear.  The  bov  Jack,  who  ajipears  to  have  completely 
lost  all  trjce  of  moral  feeling,  apostatised.  During;  Mr.  Pad¬ 
dock’s  residence,  the  city  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion 
by  a  visit  from  an  l^^n^lish  frigate,  which  lay  to,  and  sent  a 
boat  on  shore  /<>r  news  :  the  "ims  were  pointed,  the  Moors  were 
runiiini'  in  every  direction,  and  the  Governor  was  only  quieted 
by  the  denarture  of  the  ship.  On  tlie  same  day,  a  wild  Arab 
brought  a  bundle  for  sale,  and  on  o|>enin^  it,  *  out  rolled  the 
‘two  ^own  patterns  of  tubanet  which  Mr.  P.  had  bought  for 
‘  bis  wife  in  Cork.*  A  merchant  present,  on  his  declining  the 
purchase  from  poverty,  bought  one,  and  Mr.  Gwin  the  other. 

*  But  the  next  morning,  in  taking  out  a  clean  shirt  from  my  trunk, 
1  discovered  that  >omc  person  hud  been  to  it ;  and  upon  examination 
found  that  the  light  coloured  gown -pat  tern  had  been  placed  at  the 
bottom,  in  such  u  manner  us  might  prevent  me  from  dibcovering  it. 
It  is  needless  to  mention  w  hat  took  place  respecting  it  afterwards ; 
suffice  it  to  repeal,  that  my  wife  got  her  gown,  and  wears  it  to*  this 
day.*  p.  351. 

^ir.  Paddock  and  his  men  procured  a  passage  to  Lisbon,  and 
landed  there  on  the  *27lh  of  September,  after  perfurining  the  regular 
qiiaruiUine.  From  this  place,  he  obtained  for  himself  and  the 
two  little  Imys  under  his  care,  from  the  hospitable  kindness  of 
Captain  Norman,  u  free  passage  to  Baltimore,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  I8tli  of  November. 

Our  reiultMs  are  now  in  possessing  of  a  general  outline  of  tliis 
interesting  narrative.  We  have,  however,  been  compelled  to 
puss  over  mucli  that  we  found  a  strong  inclination  to  extract  or 
to  narrate,  hut  which  did  not  appear  particularly  to  claim  an 
article  of  such  Icngtii  as  wc  must  otherwise  have  devoted  to  it. 
Why  the  hook  has  been  printed  in  its  present  expensive  form, 
we  are  unable  to  explain,  but  certainly  to  those  who  can  obtain 
its  perusal,  it  will  prove  a  high  gratificalion. 

A  short  appendix  states,  tbat  ‘31r.  Paddock,  in  the  year  1805, 
met  in  the  streets  of  New*  \ork,  one  of  the  men  whom  lie  bad 
so  reluctantly  b^*en  compelled  to  leave  at  the  wreck.  This  man 
bail  Ikh  n  carried  into  tlie  interior,  by  close  attention  had  ma¬ 
naged  to  learn  Arabic,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  escaping  to 
Santa  Cruz,  at  which  plaei*  the  governor  gave  him  up  as  a  slave 
to  tlie  governor  of  Tarudnnt,  wlio  sold  him  to  a  Jew,  willi 
wham  he  laboured  till  ransomed  by  the  consul-general  at  Tan¬ 
gier.  He  had  met  in  the  desert  with  another  American  seaman, 
the  only  survivor  of  the  crew  of  a  schooner  which  had  been 
dashoil  upon  that  dre.idful  coast. 

The  disasters  which  hefel  Captain  James  Riley,  were  the 
same  in  suhbtance  us  those  which  were  encountered  by  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  with  the  necessary  varieties  resulting  from  the  difTereuI 
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fluracters  wlio  were  concerned  in  the  diflerent  stains  of  his  cap¬ 
tivity.  In  May,  1815,  he  sailed  from  Connecticut  river,  in  the 
brifj  Commerce  of  '2*20  tons,  and  after  touching  at  various  ports, 
on  the  28th  of  Ani^ust,  almut  ten  in  the  eveniiii^,  struck  on  the 
Barbary  coast.  By  the  help  of  the  boats,  the  whole  of  the  crew 
reached  the  shore,  with  a  present  provision  for  their  most  urgent 
wants;  hut  here  their  prospect  seemed  to  be  limited,  for  the 
smaller  boat  could  not  live  in  the  tremendous  sea  which  broke 
upon  the  shore,  and  the  lon^;-boat  was  stavcMl  by  the  shock  of 
grounding.  Soon  after  they  liad  landed,  they  were  visited  by 
an  old  Arab  and  some  females,  whose  only  object  seemed  plunder, 
on  which  they  were  intent  till  nifi^ht,  when  they  rctircil.  In  the 
meantime,  Riley,  with  the  help  of  some  of  his  men,  had  been 
able  in  some  decree  to  repair  the  boat,  and  when  the.  Arabs 
came  down  in  greater  force  the  followin*^  day,  the  whole  crew 
were  enabled  to  embark  in  it,  and  thus  to  reach  the  wreck.  Mr. 

R.  was,  however,  prevailed  on  by  the  pacido  g^tures  of  the 
natives,  once  more  to  entrust  himself  on  shore,  when  he  was 
seized,  and  by  the  most  alarmiiif^  signs  given  to  understand 
tliat  his  life  depended  on  the  surrender  of  all  the  money  that  they 
had  on  board.  The  scene  which  followed  is  far  too  long  for 
transcription  ;  we  can  only  state  its  result,  which  was  that,  after 
remaining  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  danger  and  the  most  agitating' 
tiis;)ense  for  a  considerable  period,  and  after  giving  up  to  their 
avarice  a  thousand  dollars,  he  could  secure  hit  escape  only  by 
ordering  an  old  seaman,  Antonio  Michel  by  name,  to  be  sent  on 
shore,  and  while  the  attention  of  the  Arabs  was  for  a  moment 
called  otf,  seizing  his  opportunity  to  plunge  into  the  surf  :  by  su 
porhuman  exertions  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  wreck,  leaving 
poor  Antonio,  however,  to  fall  an  instant  sacrifice  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  natives.  Their  situation  now  seemed  desperate  ;  the  bar¬ 
barians  were  expected  to  return  with  fire-arms  ;  the  wreck  was 
every  minute  giving  way,  and  the  boat  *  writhed  like  an  old  bas¬ 
ket,’  requiring  the  incessant  bailing  of  two  men.  In  addition  to 
these  appalling  circumstances,  there  seemed  no  possibility  of  push¬ 
ing  the  boat  from  the  side  of  the  ship,  as  the  surf  broke  upon  tho 
wreck  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high.  In  !this  exigency,  Mr.  Riley 
and  his  associates  addressed  tbemseWea  to  in  prayer,  and 
the  result  is  given  in  the  following  words. 

*  The  wind,  as  if  by  divine  command,  at  this  very  moment  ceased 
to  blow.  We  hauled  the  boat  out;  the  dreadful  surges  that  were  * 
nearly  bursting  upon  us,  suddenly  subsided,  making  a  path  for  our 
boat  about  twenty  yards  wide,  through  which  wc  rowed  her  out  as 
smoothly  as  if  she  had  been  on  a  river  in  a  calm,  whilst  on  each  side 
of  us,  and  not  more  than  ten  yards  distant,  the  surf  continued  to 
break  twenty  feet  high,  and  with  unabated  fury.  We  had  to  row 
nearly  a  mile  in  this  manner :  all  were  fully  convinced  that  we  were 
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saved  by  the  Immediate  interposition  of  Divine  Providence  in  this 
particular  instance,  and  all  joined  in  returning  thanks  to  the  Supreme 
Being  for  tliis  mercy.’  p.  46 — 47. 

From  this  day,  the  29(h  of  Auf^ust,  1815,  they  floated  on  the 
rough  surface  of  the  ocean,  until  the  boat  became  scarcely  more 
than  a  weak  piece  of  framework,  the  nails  having  worketi  out, 
and  the  planks  l>eing  kept  together  rather  by  the  pressure  of 
the  water  than  hy  any  of  the  original  fastenings.  On  the  7th 
of  September,  they  neared  the  shore,  and  after  having  been  car- 
rie<l  by  a  treinenilous  wave  over  the  rugged  masses  of  rock 
which  guarded  the  shore,  tlicy  were  left  upon  the  sand,  witii 
their  boat  completely  stove.  After  a  long,  dangerous,  and  most 
diriicult  pilgrimage  along  tiie  rocky  shore,  tliey  reached  a  place 
where  it  was  practicable  to  gain  the  level  of  the  main  laud,  but  the 
eight  serve<l  only  to  enhance  their  misery,  by  quenching  the  last 
faint  beam  of  exptH^tation:  (he  desert  lay  bc^fore  them  in  all  its  inter¬ 
minable  extent  of  steriiitv,  and  neither  shade  nor  water  ap|»eared 
within  the  range  of  sight  or  hope.  At  length  they  met  with  a 
party  of  Arabs,  and  after  a  buttle  to  determine  the  right  of  pos¬ 
session,  the  captors,  who  hud  previously  deprived  them  of  every 
article  of  clothing,  separated  them  from  each  other,  and  moved 
otr the  ground  in  diflereiit  directions.  It  is  notour  intentiou  to 
follow  Mr.  R.  and  his  companions  through  the  whole  of  their 
adventures  :  they  were,  without  doubt,  deeply  tragical,  and 
fraught  with  sutlicient  intci  cst  to  make  up  a  narralive  of  no  com¬ 
mon  kiiul ;  hut  really,  Mr.  Riley  has  tlie  art  of  so  completely 
staggering  our  credulity  in  some  things,  os  to  make  us  most  re¬ 
luctantly  sce|>tical  in  others,  which,  hut  lor  his  occasional  indis¬ 
cretion,  we  should  be  quite  disposed  implicitly  to  believe. 

After  having  l>een  (‘arried  fur  into  llio  interior,  Mr.  R.,  together 
with  four  others  of  the  crew,  were  purchased  hy  two  Arabs,  Sidi 
llamet  and  Seid,  brothers,  and  heiongiiig  to  a  tril>e.of  high  re¬ 
putation  for  valour.  The  second  of  these  was  a  man  of  cruel 
and  treacherous  disposition,  but  Jlamet  disidaycd,  on  various  oc¬ 
casions,  both  generosity  and  humanity,  lie  was,  it  is  true,  a 
thief,  but  among  Arabs,  as  with  the  Spartans  of  old,  or  indeed  of 
present  times,  this  is  rather  a  virtue  than  a  disgrace.  Under 
the  control  of  these  two  men,  the  captives  proceeded  on  tlieir 
way  to  Mogadore,  where  Mr.  Riley  had  given  Sidi  liamet  to 
iinderstantl  that  he  had  friends  who  would  ransom  them  all. 
The  miseries  of  their  journey  will  be  easily  conceived  :  the  heat 
of  the  sun  by  day,  and  the  piercing  cold  by  night,  visited  them 
with  extreme  suflerings ;  their  bodies  were  wasted  and  covered 
with  sores,  and  their  wearied  limbs  seemed  equally  unable  to 
sustain  them  on  their  march,  or  to  retain  their  hold  upon  tbe 
camel’s  back.  At  length  they  reached  the  ocean,  and  pursued 
their  track  along  tiie  shore.  On  the  18th  of  October,  they  ob¬ 
served  signs  of  cultivation,  and  for  tbe  first  time  exchanged  the 
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*  111 rd -baked  bosom  of  the  Desert*  for  a  bed  of  barley  straw, 
on  which  they  ‘  enjoyed  a  most  clinriiiinj?,  sound,  and  refresliiiig^ 

*  sleep.*  On  the  folio wina^  day  they  reached  the  river  Nun. 
During  the  subsequent  journey,  they  encountered  various  perils  : 
in  two  instances  they  escaped  with  diftlculty  from  robbers,  and 
ill  another  from  the  consequenct?s  of  their  own  disiionesty  ;  the 
greatest  danger,  however,  arose  from  the  conduei  of  Seid,  who 
appears  to  have  been  at  all  times  suspicious  of  Riley's  veracity, 
and  who  now  determined  on  selling  his  di\ision  of  the  captives, 
but  after  a  fearful  quarrel  between  him  and  llamet,  which  was  ter¬ 
minated  only  by  the  high  and  generous  feeling  of  the  Utter,  the 
whole  party  went  on  together,  until  they  reached  u  village  which 
was,  for  the  present,  the  end  of  their  journey  line  it  was  de¬ 
termined  to  detain  the  prisoners,  while  Sitli  liamet  shouhi  go 
forward  to  Mogadore  with  a  letter  from  Riley.  The  anilely  of 
the  latter  will  easily  be  coneeive<l,  when  it  is  stated  that  he  had 
entered  into  an  implied  covenant  with  li  nnet,  something  in  Uio 
spirit  of  that  which  hound  Antonio  to  Shylock  ;  and  that  in  the 
event  of  failure  in  his  promises,  the  forfeiture  was  to  be  death. 
While  llamet  was  absent,  attempts  wore  made  to  convert  !Vlr.  R, 
and  his  companions  into  mechanics  ;  hut  aware  that  if  they  were 
to  manifest  any  dexterity  in  this  particular,  they  would  be  rated 
at  a  much  higlier  value,  they  were  most  obstinately  stupid,  and 
were  permitted  to  remain  nearly  idle.  Soon  after  the  departure 
of  Hainet,  they  were  visited  by  a  very  extraordinary  personage, 
whom  we  shall  suflt  r  Mr.  Riley  to  describe  in  his  own  words, 
wliieh  remind  us  exceeilingly  of  some  of  Mr.  Godwin*8  deiinca- 
tions  of  person  and  character. 

‘  He  was  about  six  feet  in  height,  and  proportionably  stout;  his 
colour  w'as  something  between  that  of  a  negro  and  an  Arab ;  when 
he  came  in,  he  was  saluted  by  Seid  and  the  others  in  company  by  the 
name  of  Shekk  AU  (or  Ali  the  chief).  Tins  man  possessed  talents 
of  that  superior  cast  which  never  fail  to  command  the  greatest  respect, 
•iid  at  the  tioine  time  to  inspire  dread,  awe,  and  reverence.  He  ap¬ 
peared  to  !}c  only  a  guest  or  visitor.  In  his  deportment  he  was 
grave  and  dignltied :  he  raised  his  voice  on  occasions  terribly,  and 
spoke  in  tones  almost  of  thunder ;  yet  w'hen  lie  wished  to  please  by 
condescension  and  courtesy,  it  thrilled  on  the  car  like  soun^of  soft¬ 
est  music  ;  his  manner  and  air  were  very  commanding,  and  his  whole 
aspect  and  demeanour  bore  the  stamp  of  the  most  daring  courage 
and  unflinching  flrmiiess.  He  was  the  most  eloquent  man  1  had  ever 
heard  speak:  persuasion  d  velt  upon  his  tongue;  while  he  spoke,  all 
the  company  observed  most  profound  silence,  and  with  open 
mouths  seemed  lo  inhale  his  honied  sentences.  He  pronounced  with 
the  most  perfect  emphasis  ;  the  elegant  cadence  so  much  admired  in 
•astern  oratory  seemed  to  have  acquired  new  beauties  from  his  manner 
of  delivery  :  his  articulation  was  so  clear  and  distinct,  and  hit  coun¬ 
tenance  ami  actions  so  intelligent  and  expressive,  that  1  could  un- 
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tlenitand  him  fierfi^tly,  though  he  spoke  in  the  Arabic  language*  j 
He  could  settle  uM  controverted  points  among  the  disputants,  when  M 
applied  to,  in  an  instant,  and  yet  with  the  utmost  gracefulness  and  g 
dignity.’  pp.  235.  ^ 

'Miis  man  proved  the  source  of  constant  and  inexpressible  L 
uneasiness  to  Mr.  U.,  whose  liberation  he  was  continually  seek-  1 
ing  to  counteract.  He  pronounced  the  Captain  ‘  a  very  artlul  S 
*  fellow,’  and  endeavoured  to  impress  it  on  the  mind  of  Seid,  that  | 
a  large  ransom  might  be  obtained  by  multiplying  difliculties.  { 
I'wo  days  after  the  appearance  of  Sheick  Ali,  they  were  visited  by  | 
another  and  very  different  personage,  of  whom  we  shall  also  copy  I 
the  portrait.  | 

*  He  was  of  a  dark  complexion,  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  and  ex- 
tremely  muscular ;  had  a  long  musket  in  his  hand,  a  pair  of  hor^e  | 

Kistols  hanging  in  his  belt,  and  a  scimitar  and  two  long  knives  slung  by 
is  sides,  with  the  haick,  or  blanket  for  a  dress,  and  a  large  vdiite 
turban  on  his  head :  he  had  a  pair  of  long  iron  spurs,  which  were 
fastened  to  his  slippers  of  yellow  Morocco  leather ;  he  rode  a  beauti¬ 
ful  horse,  which  seemed  Hect  and  vigorous,  and  he  appeared  to  be  j 
about  forty  years  of  age.  This  was  thetirst  man  1  had  seen  harnessed 
in  this  way.  Sheick  Ali  knew  him,  and  shook  him  most  cordially  by 
tlie  hand,  and  after  exchanging  salutations  all  round,  hearing  1  was  the  ^ 
captain,  he  addressed  me,  and  told  me  he  had  seen  my  friend,  Sidi 
Hamet ;  that  he  met  him  within  one  day's  ride  of  Swearah  ;  that  he  ^ 
would  no  doubt  be  here  on  the  morrow,  for  that  God  had  prospered 
his  journey  on  account  of  me,  and  added,  that  he  hoped  my  friend  in 
Swearah  or  Mogdola  would  be  as  true  to  me  as  Sidi  Hamet  was  :  he  ^ 

then  spokt  to  all  my  men,  who,  tliough  they  did  not  understand  him,  I 

yet  were  rejoiced  to  hear,  through  me,  that  there  w’as  a  prospect  of 
my  master’s  returning  soon.  This  man  had  two  powder  horns  slung 
from  his  neck,  and  a  pouch,  in  which  he  carried  a  wooden  pipe  and  I 

some  tobacco,  besides  a  plenty  of  leaden  balls  and  slu^  My  ship-  i 

mates  wanted  some  tobacco  vci^  much,  and  1  asked  him  for  a  little,  | 

upon  which  he  gave  me  a  handuil  of  very  good  tobacco,  and  seemed  I 

exceedingly  pleased  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  administer  comfort  to 
such  miserable  beings.  I  imagined  from  his  w^hole  deportment  that 
he  resembled  one  of  those  high-spirited,  heroic,  and  generous  robbers,  ! 
that  are  so  admirably  descril>ed  in  ancient  history.’  pp.  236— 237* 

On  the  eighth  tlay  of  Sidi  llamct’s  absence,  Sidi  Mohammed, 
who  had  accompanied  him,  returned,  and  with  him  '  a  well- 
*  looking  Moor,’  whose  name  was  Rais  bel  Cossim.  They 
were  the  bearers  of  a  kind  and  most  liberal  letter  from  Mr. 
Willshire,  promising  to  advance  the  amount  of  the  stijiulated 
ransom,  and  with  tliis  they  brought  provisions  and  clothing. 
Sidi  Hamet  remained  at  Mogadore,  a  kind  of  pledge  for 
the  safety  of  the  |>arty.  The  feelings  of  Joy  with  which  the 
captives  hailed  this  cheering  intelligence,  were,  however,  con- 
aiderably  abated  by  the  conduct  of  Sheick  Ali,  who  *  stormed* 
loudly  at  ibc  insufliciency  of  the  redemption  price,  and  it  requ  ire 
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all  the  ftnnness,  eloquence,  nncl  addres!!,  of  bel  Cosoim,  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  etforts  of  the  Sheick.  Tliere  appenrs,  imlced,  in  tlihi 
part  of  the  narrative  to  be  some  little  inconsistency  between  the 
ilepreciatintt  which  Rais  bel  Cossiin  is  represented  as 

boldiiit!^  reapec'tin^  his  slares,  and  the  comforts,  ainl  even  lux¬ 
uries  of  which  he  was  tie;  bearer  for  tlieif  use;  but  this  may 
perlu|M,  be  capable  of  sutisraclory  solution  ;  and  if  we  were  to 
iiotict'  all  the  dldieulties  of  this  kind  which  present  themselves 
in  Mr.  H.'s  naiTative,  we  shouki  occupy  a  very  formidable  |>ortion 
of  ibis  article.  >Vlien  they  set  out  on  their  journey,  it  was  an 
omen  of  evil  auf^ury,  that  they  were  accoiiq>anied  by  Ali,resj)eetin^ 
whom  Mr.  R.  now  learnetl  that  he  was  a  powerful  chief,  one  of 
whose  dau<;hters  Sidi  Hainet  had  married  ;  but  thut  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  quarrel  with  liis  father  in  law,  Mamet's  town  Imd  iieen 
destroyed ;  they  were,  however,  now  reconciled  to  each  other. 

Ill  tlie  early  part  of  their  progrt'ss,  tlicy  passeil  a  city  of  some 
extent,  and  wkh  stone  walls  of  considerable  strength.  The 
walls  were  much  shattered  in  dilfercnt  parts,  and  opposite  to 
a  large  broach  in  the  western  angle  stood  two  battering  ma¬ 
chines,  simple  and  rude  in  their  (x>nstruotion,  but  sutficiently 
ertl*ctive  against  such  imperfect  tiefeiices.  Mr.  R.  •learne<l  that 
this  fortress  had  been  built  hy  Oiimr  Rascliid  towards  the  close 
of  the  lust  century  ;  and  thut  during  liis  life,  from  the  excellence 
and  intrepidity  of  his  character,  his  little  state  advanccil  in 
power  and  prosperity ;  hut  after  the  accession  of  his  son,  who 
was  a  sensual  and  arbitrary  governor,  the  town  was  surprised 
by  a  iieighlmiiring  8heiek,  who  put  to  the  sword  every  male, 
excepting  two,  and  all  the  women  and  children,  excepting  two 
bundled  virgins,  who  were  reserved  for  the  conquerors.  Ali 
and  Seid  were  now  evidently  plotting  together,  and  were 
anxiously  watcheil  by  Riley  and  hel  Cossini;  but  the  results 
of  their  sdietnes  did  not  appear  until  they  had  reached  a  town 
within  u  short  distance  of  tlie  territories  of  the  ICmpcror  of 
Morocco.  The  prince  of  this  place,  Ibrahim,  though  the  friend 
of  Ali,  seems  to  have  been  desirous  of  acting  justly.  All  that 
be  could  be  |>er8uaded  to  do  in  favour  of  his  ally,  was  to  detain 
the  five  captives,  until  the  arrival  of  Haiiiet,  and  further,  to 
keeji  bid  Cossini  as  an  liostage  for  the  safety  of  llainet,  whose 
liberty  Ali  nflecteil  to  believe,  was  in  great  dangiT.  The  plea 
which  was  urged  hy  Ali  as  a  prtdext  for  the  detention  of  the 
prisoners,  was,  that  his  son-in-law  was  in  his  debt,  and  that  he 
bad  a  consequent  right  to  seize  any  part  of  his  property, 
wherever  he  found  it ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  Rais  alleged  that 
be  had  imrohusiMi ' the  Christians,  that  they  were  his,  and  no 
longer  Mamet's,  and  that  Ali  hud,  therefore,  no  right  to  inter¬ 
fere.  Sidi  Mohaitimed,  who  behaveil  with  great  humanity  and 
kindiieiMi,  iimlortook  to  go  forward  to  Swrearah,  and  to  send 
I  Vql.  XI.  N.  S.  G  . 
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back  llamct,  himself  reinainin;^  as  a  liostai^e  for  the  safety  of 
bcl  Cossiii).  In  the  mean  time,  the  latter  >vas  not  inactive, 
hut  exerteil  himself  with  ijreat  energy  ami  ellWjt.  He  con- 
triveil  to  convey  a  bribe  to  the  prince’s  wife  ;  he  interested 
in  his  cause  a  man  of  great  influence  and  reputed  sanctity,  who 
resided  in  the  vicinity  ;  and  sent  for  a  friend  of  some  rank  and 
powi  r,  who  otVeretl  to  bring  tlowii  an  armed  force,  and  carry 
ofT  the  captives  should  it  be  necessary.  All  ibis  took  place 
during  the  tem[>orary  absence  of  8heiek  Ali,  who,  on  his  return, 
was  himself  so  far  outwitted  by  the  ingenuity  of  bel  Cossim, 
that  after  an  iiutlectual  allein))t  to  persuade  Ibrahim  to  kufler 
him  to  carry  the  prisoners  ofl’  by  night,  he  himself  became  the 
most  strenuotis  adviser  of  their  instant  departure.  At  Santa 
Cruz,  Ali  made  another  attempt,  by  endeavouring  to  procure 
the  governor’s  consent  to  the  seizure  of  the  prisoners,  but  he 
was  again  out-maiucuvred  by  Rais,  who  secretly  sent  them 
forward,  and  thus  evaded  this  last  snare.  The  matter  was 
finally  settled  between  Ali  and  Sidi  llahiet,  by  the  payment 
of  3h0  dollars,  the  amount  of  an  old  <lebl  due  from  the  latter 
to  bis  fathor-in-law'.  At  last  the  ransomed  five  reached  Mo- 
gadore,  and  met  witli  the  tenderest  reception  and  treatment 
from  Mr.  Willsbire,  whose  utmost  kindness  was  exerted  in  an 
anxious  attend.ince  on  Ids  guest,  during  a  delirium  which  seized 
Mr.  Riley  soon  after  his  liberation,  but  which  was  at  length  re- 
iiioveil,  leaving  him  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  freedom. 

While  Mr.  Riley  was  at  ]Mogadore,  having  ascertained  that 
Sidi  ilamet  had  repeateilly  crossed  the  desert,  he  obtained 
from  that  enterprising  Arab  an  account  of  his  travels,  of  which 
we  con  rel  ite  only  the  principal  reitult'i.  His  first  journey  was 
with  a  caravan  of  3000  camels  and  800  men,  which,  after  en¬ 
countering  tlie  usual  didiculties,  reached  Tombuctoo.  'fliis 
was  a  tolerably  successful  speculation ;  about  500  camels  pe¬ 
rished,  and  they  lost  by  death,  thirty-four  men,  and  about  eighty 
slaves.  The  next  was  disastrous  ;  4000  camels  and  more  than 
1000  men  set  out  from  Wednoon  ;  on  their  journey  they 
loi't  the  w  ind  of  the  desert,  and  300  of  their  number  were  suf¬ 
focated  ill  the  sand.  Their  object  was  now  to  find  a  famous 
valley  and  watering-place,  calleil  Haherah  : — they  reatdicd  it, 
and  not  a  drop  ol  water  did  it  yield  !  Subordination  was  at  an 
emi  ;  a  fierce  quarrel  arose,  and  in  the  deadly  strife  that  en¬ 
sued,  the  blood  of  the  slain  was  drunk  to  (pieiicb  the  thirst  of 
the  survivors.  Thirty  of  those  who  remained,  put  themselves 
under  the  guidaneo  of  Ilamet  and  bis  brother,  and  pushed  on 
to  the  southward.  They  wore  relieved  by  a  heavy  rain  on  the  l*2tli 
day,  but  of  the  whole  caravan,  only  twenty-one,  and  twelve 
camels,  rcaclieil  the  border  of  the  desert,  and  after  resting  ten 
days,  went  forward  to  Tombuctoo,  of  wbicli  place  the  description 
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has  been  so  often  repeated,  that  we  shall  not  extract  it  here. 
After  waltini^  in  vain  for  the  caravan,  for  it  had  |>erished  in  the 
desert,  us  had  also  the  yearly  caravan  from  Tunis  and  Tripoli, 
part  of  ilie  Arabs  were  hired  by  tlie  She^ar  or  kin*;^,  to  ac¬ 
company,  with  two  camels,  the  nem^ro  caravan  to  Wassanah,  a 
town  which,  we  heiieve,  was  perfectly  unknown  until  the  puh- 
lication  of  tliese  travels.  The  description  of  their  journey  is 
not  very  minute,  nor  very  inleresline^,  hut  u  sutliciently  com¬ 
plete  account  is  ijivcn  of  the  g^reat  commercial  city  to  which 
It  led.  Wussanuli  is  situated  on  the  hanks  of  the  nu!;hty  river 
called  there  /adi.  hut  at  Tomhuctoo,  Zolihih  ;  its  walls  are  built 
of  stone,  and  are  extremely  stronij  and  massive  ;  the  space 
within  them  is  occupied  by  stone  huts  covered  with  reeds  and 
leaves.  The  kins^’s  name  is  t)lceboo  ;  he  is  tall  and  young, 
wears  orange-coloured  trouser'*,  a  wliile  vest,  and  over  it  a  reil 
cloth  cufian  ;  he  wears  a  high  hat  made  of  coloured  cane,  and 
is  covered  with  ornaments  of  silk,  gold,  and  bright  stones;  he 
rides  on  a  large,  heusi  with  a  long  nose  and  great  teeth,  called 
ilfeutenf  (bdephaiit)  ;  this  monarch  has,  moreover,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  wives,  and  ten  thousand  slaves,  and  is  constantly  at¬ 
tended  by  a  !;uard  of  archers,  spearmen,  and  musketeers.  Tlie 
peojile  are  heuthen. 

*  The  brother  of  the  king  (it  is  Sidl  Hamet  who  is  speaking)  told 
one  of  my  Moslemin  companions  who  could  understand  liim,  (for  I 
could  not,)  that  he  was  going  to  set  out  in  a  few  days  with  sixty 
boats,  and  to  carry  five  hundred  slaves  down  the  river,  first  to  the 
southward,  and  then  to  the  westward,  where  they  should  come  to  the 
great  water,  and  sell  them  to  pale  people,  who  came  there  in  great 
bouts,  and  brought  muskets,  and  powder,  and  tobacco,  and  blue 
cloth,  and  knives,  &c — he  said  it  was  a  great  way,  and  would  take 
him  three  moons  to  get  there,  and  lie  should  be  gone  twenty  moons 
before  he  could  get  hack  by  land,  but  should  be  very  rich.  1  then 
asked  him  how  many  boats  he  supposed  there  were  in  the  river  at 
Wassanah  ?  he  said  : — “  A  great  many,  three  or  four  hundred,  I 
should  think ;  hut  some  of  them  are  very  small :  we  saw  a  great  many 
of  these  people  who  had  been  down  the  river  to  see  the  great  water, 
with  slaves  and  teeth,  and  came  back  again  :  they  said,  the  pale 
people  lived  in  great  boats,  and  had  guns  ns  big  os  their  bodies,  that 
niauc  a  noise  like  thunder,  and  would  kill  all  the  people  in  a. hundred 
negro  boats,  if  they  went  too  near  them.'  p.  377. 

From  the  variona  particulars  of  Sidi  Ilamet’H  journey,  and 
from  other  facts,  Mr.  Riley  infers  that  the  Congo  liypotheais  is 
the  just  solution  of  the  ilillicnliies  connected  with  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  Nigc‘r.  When  Siili  Hamet  and  his  companions  re¬ 
turned  to  Tomhuctoo,  they  found  there  the  caravans  of  Algiers, 
I  unis,  Tripoli,  and  Fez,  consisting  altogether  of  tifteen  hundred 
''ell  armed  men.  They  set  out  on  their  return  together,  and 
while  at  a  watering-place  in  the  desert,  they  were  attacked  at 
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mulni^ht  hy  a  trilii*  erf  waiidfcintc  Aral)s.  After  a  firrcs  conflict, 
the  fled,  leiviiit;  on  ihi^  held  seven  humlrt^l  k'dled  simI 

wounded.  Of  the  caravan,  two  liundrtHi  and  thirty  were  kilhHt. 
With  tikis  Imttle,  the  perlU  of  the  caruvan  torinhiatcd,  und  idter 
M'paratin^  froiik  the  rest,  the  divtsion  to  whieli  llikm't  and  his 
friends  heluni^ed,  reache<l  home  in  sufely. 

t>r  Mr.  Kiley’s  subse^nont  adventures,  we  feel  it  unnecessary 
to  i(ive  any  alkstruct,  since  he  travtdled  over  known  ^rotiml,  and 
thuu;t^k  his  descriptioioi  are  often  not  wilhotit  interest,  yet  many  of 
them  have  the  appeiir.ince  of  In'int;  somowhat  highly  coloured. 
Of  the  remainder  of  the  crew  of  the  Commerce,  some  were  ran- 
HOiimil,  and  others,  it  is  sup|K/st‘d,  have  sunk  under  their  suf- 
ferinKM. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  from  Riley’s  narrative  nny 
coikflriuation  of  the  cx  stence  of  the  line  bay  th'scribi'tl  hy  Mr. 
PMidock  ;  he  in'entioiks,  iiidceil,  a  very  extensive  hollow,  which 
ap)N*ared  to  he  left  dry  only  by  the  rect^sion  of  the  tide,  biii 
whether  this  have  any  coiniuiinieation  with  the  other,  cio^'s  not 
appear.  It  may  not  he  improper  to  rrw'ntion.  that  Mr.  F.  in 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Clinton,  aliinii's  to  Captain  Riley’s  controversy 
with  the  ^imtlemeii  of  Mo^adore  ;  hut  on  what  subject,  or  with 
what  particular  individuals,  is  not  stated. 


Art.  VII.  SufffB  Mmierna,  Morninp:  ThouphU  and  Midnight  Mu- 
sings  :  consi»tiug  of  casual  llefltctions,  tgousma,  «$rc.  in  Hrase  and 
Verse.  By  lliuniMs  Park,  Depositary  of  an  Auxiliary  Bible  So¬ 
ciety,  Tn  aMirer  to  the  Sunday  und  National  Schools,  Secretary  to 
a  Benevolent  lastUiitinn,  Manager  of  a  Bank  for  Savings,  and  one 
of  the  (iuardianv  of  the  Poor  in  tlie  parisli  of  Hampstead.  Pinio. 
pp.  131.  price  7».  IHIH. 

I^KW  persons,  we  su])pose,  will  recognise  in  (he  style  and 
title  by  whieli  the  veteran  Author  of  those,  yitigip  chooses  to 
Ih'  now  announced,  the  f^uonfittm  Thomas  Park,  Ks(j.  F.S.A. 
to  who>e  IVddiogr jphicnl  Dhoiiis  as  the  Kditor-of  tlw'  llarLdaii 
Miscellany,  llariingioirs  Nuga:^  Antiqua^  Walpole’s  Noble  Au¬ 
thors,  mid  otlitu'  valn.ible  repiint«,  tin*  literary  world  is  so  much 
indebted.  Hut  it  is,  indeed,  tbe  self-same  individual,  so  far  as 
tlie  lapse  of  time,  with  all  tike  moral  changes  which  years  induce, 
allows  of  onr  u^crihing  to  the  skdijact  of  a  continuous  series  of 
experience,  sikhstantial  identity.  Onr  readers  will,  prrhn|>s, smile, 
and  the  Author  must  have  fully  prepared  himself  for  their  smil¬ 
ing,  at  tilt  altove  exhihitiou  of  those  ‘  parochial  distiuclions’  writk 
which  his  tnod»*st  anibitiou  now  prefers  to  content  itself;  dis¬ 
tinctions  rtsuhiug  *  from  the  good  will  and  kind  favour  of 


*  neigikhouis  and  friends,’  of  whicli,  says  the  Author,  '  1  do  aot 

*  aay  I  am  proud,  but  I  am  lUMisiUly  gratifled,  by  being  tiKkugkC 
capable  of  usefulness  in  luy  declining  life,  among  the  reskleata 
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•  in  ikat  village  whore  1  have  takoH  u]>  my  aho<l<\*  For  those 
honours,  confosHos  he  reckons  them)  he  rtiiouDces 

‘the  uncial  characters  of  F.8.A.'  which,  three  Instrutiw  past, 
his  eh'clioii  into  tb<‘  Society  of  AntU|naries  conferred  upon  him. 

The  contents  of  tliis  volume  were,  it  is  stated,  ‘  the  produce 
^  of  wakefulhours,  when  widowr<t sorrows,  or  parental  solicitudt*s, 

‘  became  too  overpowcrini^  for  repose.’  It  is  tvit  n  work  for 
the  critic’s  eye  ;  and,  indeed,  we  scarcely  know  whether  we 
consult  the  .Viithor’s  feelings,  in  ijivin^  fniiher  publicity  to  his 
little  volume,  than  attaches  to  its  ciiTulatron  amoni^  the  friendly 
list  of  subscribers  w  ho  take  olT  the  ft^rcatcr  part  of  the  impros- 
sion.  But  we  were  reluctant  to  pass  over  entirely  a  production 
which,  thuut'h  it  may  not  add  much  to  the  Author’s  literary 
fame,  is  adapted  to  leave  so  pleasini;;  an  iuiprcsslon  of  his  ex¬ 
cellence  of  characicr. 

About  half  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  ‘casual  Ueilections 
‘  and  sententious  Remarks’  in  prose,  with  respect  to  wliich  we 
cannot  hut  rcjjret  that  a  severer  selection  was  not  exercised. 
From  these  we  sliall  make  but  one  short  extract,  and  whether 
it  arise  from  cons(‘ious  innocence,  or  from  professional  callous¬ 
ness,  we  feel  no  self-reproach  while  we  transcrilie  k. 

‘  The  hypercritical  spirit  of  the  present  day  is  nn  ant?-Chrt#tian 
spirit.  It  IS  the  growing;  bane  of  the  young,  and  the  persecution  of 
the  aged,  llj'  detracting  from  the  value  of  every  thing  that  it  in¬ 
genious  and  nu  ritorious,  the  sphere  of  our  rational  and  even  social 
enjoyment  appears  to  bo  narrowing,  and  so  docs  out  ingenious  can¬ 
dour  — Oilics,  tike  young  chrrur^cons,  often  grow  wantonly  cruel  in 
the  exercise  of  professional  im|>lcment8.* 

As  a  sptxiinen  of  the  ‘  Verse,’  we  *^ive  the  following. 

*  A  Midnight  Musing. 

June  Tt  1818. 

*  Most  have  some  cause  for  midnight-moan, 

Most  have  some  secret  anguish  known. 

And  eacti  iuo&t  piteous  deems  lib  own, 

In  this  wide  waste  of  sorrow  ; 

Hence  may  it  be,  that  mine  appears 
So  passing  sad, — wliilc  sighs  and  tears 
Give  hasteuiug  pace  to  downward  years; 

Wings  I  from  Grief  do  borrow. 

•  Yet  sure  my  woe,  should  1  impart 
Its  source  to  any  chr’.stian- heart. 

Would  thrill  it  with  a  keener  smart 

rbaii  it  v%as  w'ont  to  nourlib  : 

Ah  !  should  it  reach  some  rival-grief, 

Mayii  to  such  yield  .short  relief. 

To  think  its  own  i#  not  the  chief 

Of  soils,  where  sorrows  flourish. 
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•  In  one  sliort  hour  (O  treasur’d  wife  !) 

I  lost  tlic  j«)y  of  half  my  life, 

The  healing  cure  for  all  the  strife 

Which  worldly  cures  could  cluster. 

Yes  :  in  one  brief  and  Imleful  hour 
Death  seem’d  to  glutton  on  his  power, 

And  ctopt  my  prime  domestic  flower. 

Even  in  its  loveliest  lustre. 

*  Pive  years  this  night  are  past  and  gone 
Since  first  1  breathed  a  widower’s  moan, — 

Yet  I  do  put  fresh  mourning  on 

For  thee,  and  one  thou  barest ; 

A  daughter,  ev’n  than  thee  more  mild, 

Our  most  most  lov’d,  most  gifted  child. 

Whom  we  our  angel-olf^pring  styl’d. 

Of  all  thy  race  the  rarest. 

*  Like  oil  on  seas,  her  voice  could  calm. 

Her  words  could  every  passion  charm, 

Her  spirit  seem’d  ethereal  balm, 

Her  heart*pulsc  tbrobb’d  with  love; 

She  needed  but  to  look,  not  speak, 

It  was  a  look  so  mild,  so  meek, 

None  would  a  verier  surety  seek. 

Unction  was  given  her  from  above. 

•  Pure  spirit !  what  to  thee  T  owe 
Tins  world  can  never  never  know — 

But  that  revealing  day  will  show, 

When  every  thought’s  laid  open  : 

My  more  than  child,  my  almost  guide. 

My  filial  boast,  (I  fear,  my  pride) 

We  were  in  very  soul  allied,— 

And  now — must  it  be  spoken  ? — 

•  Thou  hardly  know’st  tbv  mucli-lov’d  sire  : 

With  wandering  glance  iliosc  eyes  retire. 

Which  us’d  to  beam  with  holy  nre, 

Such  as  God’s  Spirit  granted 
To  those,  a  heavenly- favour’d  few. 

Who  from  the  living  fountain  drew 
Sion’s  and  Hernion’s  snered  dew. 

Who  for  Immanuel  panted. 

*  I  do  not  dare  to  reason,  Lord, 

About  thy  Will — but  clasp  thy  Word, 

And  pray  Thou  still  may’st  grace  afford. 

To  give  me  strength  to  bear  it! 

I  bow  to  earth,  until  he  past 
This  stifling  cloud,  this  samiel-blast, — 

It  will  not,  cannot  always  last ; 

Thou,  Sun  of  Peace !  mtut  clear  it.’ 

pp.  116—119 
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Wec  uinot.iu  justice  deny  invertion  to  the  heauiitul  Verses  on 
“  Hay-hreak  which  tempt  ns  to  wish  that  the  whole  contents 
of  the  volume  were  equally  worthy  of  the  talents  of  the  Author. 

*  Day-break. 

*  Dawn  of  day  I  tlw  twilight  drew  s 

A  mantle  seems  of  holiness, 

Dropl  hy  Him  who  fashion’d  earth, 

Ere  the  morning  stars  had  birth, 

Ere  the  womb  of  sha{>eles8  night 
Heav’d  creation  into  light. 

‘  Dawn  of  day  !  how  pure  to  me 
Is  all  thy  fresh* born  frngrancy 
Of  odours  that  from  night-fall  rise,  * 

A  yet  untainted  sacrifice. 

From  God’s  footstool  to  his  throne — 

Oh,  that  1  so  could  waft  mine  own ! 

‘  Dawn  of  day !  how  rapt  thy  hush 
Of  stillness,  ere  from  brake  or  bush 
Beast  do  rustle,  bird  take  wing, 

Or  noise  of  any  earthy  thing 
Break  in  upon  that  holy  calm, 

Which  seems  to  breathe  a  heavenly  charm. 

‘  Sweet,  nh  sweetest  dawn  of  day ! 

Like  all  that’s  sweet,  how  brief  thy  stay: 

For  now  the  sun,  in  beamy  spread, 

Tips  eastern  clouds  witli  garish  red. 

And  gathering  sounds  the  ear  steal  on— • 

Daw  n  of  day  !  thy  charm  is  gone.’  pp.  69,  70. 

Art.  VIII.  Annals  nf  Health  and  Lon^  S  '^*^h  Observations  hn 
Uegimen  and  Diet,  so  necessary  to  the  Preservation  of  Life ;  inclu¬ 
ding  Records  of  Longevity,  with  Biographical  Anecdotes*  of  One 
Hundred  and  Forty  remarkable  persons  who  attained  extreme  old 
age.  By  Joseph  Taylor,  12m0.  pp.  1 4^2.  London.  1818. 

I  T  would  have  ndilcd  not  a  little  to  the  value  of  the  6rst  part  of 
■-  Mr.  Taylor’s  work,  if  he  had  occasionally  furnished  his  read¬ 
ers  with  the  luedic.il  authorities  from  which  he  has  derivisl  his 
jirescriptions.  Some  of  the  rules  which  he  has  laid  down  for  the 
regulation  of  diet  and  regimen,  are,  however,  undeniably  accu¬ 
rate  ;  for  instance : 

*  There  arc  different  kinds  of  animal  food  which  are  very  voholesome^ 
particularly  beef,  veal,  mutton,  and  lamb,  and  none  of  them  can  be 
with  reason  objected  to,  unless, they  disagree  vtith  the  tiwnach  /  V 

ain  :  *  Drink  is  as  necessary  to  support  health  as  food,  for  it 
yuenches  thirst f*  &c.  *  Concerning  dinner^  Wb  recommend  that  iiucli 
sort  of  food  should  be  made  use  of,  which  affords  the  best  nourith- 
nient,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  easy  of  digestion.* 

Not  quite  so  clear  is  the  assertion,  that  *  sugar  is,  perhaps,  the 
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‘  moM  ntftriiive  thing  in  iinture.*  But  the  moi»t  curioos  direction 
iu  the  work,  is  fo!lov%ing. 

•  It  is  also  proper  that  a  person  should  endravmir  to  avoid  those 
exils  nhich  it  ii»ay  not  be  in  liif  power  tusily  to  remove  ;  these  are 
melani'holy,  hatred,  /oir,  jealousy,  fear,  dwrrntent,  care,  &c.  These 
and  other  violeiit  passions  appe^ar  to  have  the  greale‘Sl  influence  over 
our  minds  and  bodies '/ 

So  nmcli  for  the  *  Annals  of  Health!’  The  ‘  Records  of 
*  liOiij^eviiy’  are  intended  to  ‘  evince  the  tievessitg  of  a  regular 
‘  course  of  life.*  This  end,  they  nre  not,  we  think,  l)y  any  means 
autbeient  to  answer ;  hut  they  will  amuse  the  reader,  as  a  eom- 
pilutioii  of  short  biographical  notices  of  persons  who  have  reached 
a  very  advanced  ag;e.  A  very  neat  iVontispiece  is  aflixed  to  the 
volume:  tlie  design  is  copietl  from  I^avahT. 
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Art.  IX.  Snioui  Advice  to  a  youn^  Minister  of  the  (iospcl,  on  iin- 

i)ortont  Subjects  connected  with  llic  Christian  Sllnihtry.  Hy  .lotcph 
•Veesfon.  Author  of  an  Answer  to  the  Question,  “  Wliyarcy  ou  not 
a  Socinian,**  ^c.  l‘Jmo.  pp.  17-.  price  (id.  1S18. 

^1^11  R  Author  of  this  useful  little  treatise  wishes  it  ‘  to  he  dis- 
^  ‘  tinclly  understood,’  that  the  adxice  eontained  in  his  |>ages, 
is  oflVreil  solely  to  his  younger  brethren,  and  to  those  who  eonleni- 
plate  enga^in:'  in  the  duties  of  the  Christian  Pastor,  as  being  the 
result  of  ‘  the  experience,  the  ehservation^,  and  tlie  reflections 
‘  produced  by  a  course  of  betwixt  thirty  and  forty  years  in  the 
‘  ministiy.’  I'o  those  of  the  class  for  whom  it  is  designed,  who 
hritig  to  the  perusal  *  upright  intentions  and  a  humble  mind,’ 
tlie  hints  and  cautions  whicli  it  ct)ntains  on  the  various  branches 
of  ministerial  and  pastoral  duty,  cannot  fail  of  heiiig  ser\iceahle, 
char.veteriaeil  as  they  are  by  ‘  sunctilietl  good  sense.’ 

I'ho  Letter  appended  to  the  Advice,  which  was  originally  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  benclit  of  an  individual, 

‘  15  designed  for  those  who  have  not  had  tlic  advantage  of  an  Aca¬ 
demical  Kducation,  nor  are  ever  likely  to  have.  Of  such  there  are 
many  in  this  kingdom,  such  tis  are  souictimes  called  local  preachers^  and 
others,  who  are  engaged,  or  intending  to  be  engaged  in  the  great  work 
of  “  winning  souls  to  Christ who  possess  good  natural  laients.  and 
an  ortlent  piety ;  and  w  hose  hearts  Imrn  with  zeal  10  be  instrumental 
in  promoting  the  Hedeemer’s  kingdom.  They  wish  to  make  all  the 
improvenieot  tlieir  circumstances  will  allow,  but  know  it  mutt  be  by 
dint  of  close  and  continued  applii  ation.  To  such  as  these  tlie  Author 
h.is  thought  lire  directions  may  he  useful.  He  has  known  those  to 
whoiii,  at  the  commencement  of  their  studies  with  a  view  to  the  mi- 
iiialry,  such  directions  would  have  been  deemed  a  great  acquisition 
in  saving  time,  and  expenco  in  books,  preventing  desultory  reading, 
dec.  who  had  no  friend  to  guide  tlroni,  nor  even  so  much  as  to  point 
out  to  them  what  subjects  they  should  study  in  courae,  nor  which 
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\ierc  tlic  best  writers  on  those  subjects.  Those  ministers  whom  Pro¬ 
vidence  has  favoured  with  all  the  advantages  of  o  learned  and  liberal 
education,  arc  but  impeVfectly  aware  of  the  ditlicultics  and  discou¬ 
ragements  such  have  to  surmount.  Many  of  them  have  to  labour 
hard  through  the  day,  and  then  devote  their  evenings  and  all  intervals 
of  leisure  to  the  acquLsition  of  kiiowledge»  and  the  improvement  oftheir 
minds :  but  an  unconquerable  zeal  bears  them  forward.  As  there 
are  many  situations  in  the  country  for  which  such  arc  adapted,  so 
their  usefulness  is  not  unfrequcntly  very  considerable.* 

Our  readers  need  not  be  informed,  that  many  of  the  most  use¬ 
ful,  some  even  distinguished  ministers  in  their  respective  c  on- 
nexions,have  commenced  their  labours  under  these  circumstances. 
'I’o  persons  of  this  description,  it  seems  likely  that  no  inconsider¬ 
able  share  will  at  all  times  he  allotted  hythedreat  Head  of  the 
Church,  in  administering  the  instruction  and  the  consolation  of 
the  (lospci,  to  that  large  proportion  of  his  chosen  subjects  — 
the  poor. 

Among  the  works  of  an  historical  nature,  which  Mr.  Freeston 
recommends  to  his  young  friend,  we  noticed  with  surprise  the 
omission,  douhlh'ss  through  inadvertence,  of  Cainphell’s  Ia?c- 
tures  on  Fecl(‘siastical  History.  Harmer’s  Observations  deserv¬ 
ed  also  to  leave  found  a  place  in  liis  short  catalogue  ;  and  among 
liic  lives  of  ministers,  the  memoirs  of  Philip  1 1 enrv  should  not 
have  been  forgoUen.  Butler’s  Analogy  is  a  still  more  import¬ 
ant  omission,  and  die  Author  would  have  done  well  to  name  the 
rividcnces  of  Ciirisiiaiiity  as  a  specific  subject  of  study.  The 
Diveisions  of  Parley  might  he  dispensed  with.  These  correc¬ 
tions  he  will  perhaps  think  pmper  to  adopt  in  n  future  edition. 
^Ve  fordially  recommend  his  work. 

Art.  X.  Poliiicnl  and  Literary  Anecdotes  of  his  oxim  Times,  lly  Dr. 

William  King,  Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxon,  Cr.  8vo.  pp. 

352.  London,  1818. 

IT  is  said  that  our  Knglish  small  beer,  if  sent  on  a  voyage, 
*  coiiu's  home  a  very  potable  lupior.  Time  will,  wc  know, 
im)>art  a  mellower  tlavuiir  to  more  generous  juices,  hut  strange, 
iiid(H?d,  is  its  power  of  giving  spirit  to  that  which  is  drslilute  ol 
body.  And  yet,  if  our  readers  will  pardon  a  simile  from  Mrs. 
(ilass,  how  many  things  ol  hnmhle  quality  in  ihemsclvi’s  arc  con¬ 
verted  into  delicacies  by  the  simple  jiroccss  of  bottling.  How* 
many  a  mamiscTipt,  in  like  manner,  wliicli  would  have  failed  to 
attract  from  the  author's  contemporaries  any  extraordinary  <le- 
greeof  attention,  has,  a  century  after,  bustled*  into  notoriety,  as  u 
most  important  historical  document !  Poor  Sir  Nathaniel  Wil¬ 
liam  Wraxall  !  Had  lie  but  jHisscssed  the  discretion  to  entrust 
the  publication  of  his  Memoirs  of  his  Own  Tiires  to  his  graiid- 
cliilJreii,  impunity  is  the  least  advantage  which  he  would  have 
V  OL.  XI.  N.  S.  H 
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^auumI  hy  it  :  tin*  valuable  J/*ViS.  after  the  public  curiosity  shouhl 
have  been  <iuly  stiuiulated  by  successive  anuouuceineuts,  would 
have  beiMi  ushered  into  the  world  by  some  future  Murray,  in  the 
imposing;  form  of  a  noble  (piarto,  and  the  historian,  safe  from 
contradiction  or  the  charge  of  liliel,  would  have  passed  with 
the  public,  for  an  authority,  and  thus  have  secured  at  once  admi¬ 
ration  and  credence. 

The  present  work  docs  not  aspire  to  aliigher  title  than  that  of 
‘  Anecdotes.’  Aiu'cdotes,  if  well  told,  arc  always  amusing,  and 
where  we  can  implicitly  rely  upon  the  narrator,  they  form 
sometimes  the  most  valuable  siijiplement  to  history.  Of  the 
present  collection,  we  cannot  however  say  much  as  to  either  their 
interest  or  their  value.  Dr.  Ding’s  opportunities  for  collecting 
HecTct  an«‘cdotcs  of  the  times,  were,  we  suspect,  but  limited,  lie 
was  evidently  held  in  no  very  high  estimation  even  by  his  own 
])aiiy,  the.  tories.  .\  tone  of  (|ucrulous  egotism,  repeated  decla¬ 
rations  of  the  Imnesty  of  his  sotd,  and  lomi  invrelives  against  his 
enemies,  betray,  in  several  paragra|>hs,  the  doulilful  eliaracter  of 
the  mall.  ‘  lie  was  known  and  cs(e(‘med,’ we  are  told,*  by  the 

*  first  men  o(  his  time,  for  wit  and  learning,  and  mnst  he  allowed 

•  (o  have  been  a  polite  seliolar,  an  excellent  orator,  and  ati  ele- 
‘  gant  and  «‘asy  wiit(*r,  both  in  Latin  and  English.*  'Fids  was 
the  sum  of  bis  preteiisious.  lie  was  made.  Principal  of  St. 
Mary  il  di,  Oxford,  in  1718,  being  indebted  fortliis  promotion, 
to  having  tilled  the  otViee  of  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
ami  the  Kiri  of  Arrau,  when  chancellors  of  the  university,  lie 
dieil  in  I7<U,  in  the  sevcnty-nintli  year  of  bis  age. 

The  work  now  first  given  to  the  world,  was  drawn  up  about 
three  ve.irs  bebne  bis  decease,  for  the  .Xutbor’s  own  ninusement, 
biitevideiitly  with  a  viiwv  to  its  publication.  Of  its  geiiuinene.ss 
llierc  appeamlo  be  no  reason  to  doubt.  No  rational  iiuiucement 
eoubl  have  prompted  such  a  literary  forgery  us  the  pivsenl  work 
would  he,  if  it  were  the  )>roductiou  of  a  more  modern  ])en  ;  nor 
would  an?  |)ersou,  we  imagine,  in  such  a  case,  have  tliought  it 
worth  while  to  atVix  to  the  title  page  the  name  of  Dr.  King. 
Such  us  it  is,  howc'ver,  it  was,  we  readily  admit,  more  worth 
publishing  than  a  great  deal  that  issues  from  the  press,  and 
though  it  tells  us  nothing  very  new  as  to  the  times  and  the  per¬ 
sonages  to  which  it  refers,  what  it  docs  tell  ns,  may  he  admitted 
in  eoidirmution  of  previous  testimony,  and  the  reader  will  not 
at  all  events  grudge  the  time  occupie<l  with  a  hasty  piu  nsal. 

Tlie  times,  indeed,  in  which  Dr.  King  liveil,  form  neither  the 
most  lu  illiaut  nor  tiio  most  interesting  portion  (d*  our  tlomestio 
finnals.  The  intrigues  of  rival  factions  are  the  cliiel  subject 
wliicli  engages  (be  attention.  Some  cliaracterislic  aneo<lotes 
are  given  by  Dr.  King,  of  (lie  leading  men.  I'lie  following 
good  story  relative  to  Sir  IL  Walpole,  is  introduced  With  a  cri* 
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(icisin  upon  a  passac^c  in  fho  ho‘;inninij  of  tlio  first  book  of  tlie 
Ktu'U!,  N\iU‘i*e  Juno  is  (ii'scribed  as  paying  a  visit  to  .Koliis,  and 
(losirini^  liiin  to  ruisi.*  a  storm  in  order  lo  dt'^troy  tlie  Trojan 
Heel. 

'  Juno  was  conscious  that  she  asked  a  god  to  oblige  her  by  an  act 
which  was  both  unjust  and  cruel,  and  therefore  she  accompHiiied  her 
request  witJi  the  oHer  of  Deiopeia,  the  most  beautiful  nymph  in  her 
train  :  a  powerful  bribe,  and  such  as  she  imagined  Eolus  could  not  re¬ 
sist  ;  Eolus  accepted  her  oH'er,  and  executed  her  commands  as  far  ns 
he  was  able.  Hut  his  answer  is  very  curious,  lie  takes  no  notice  of  the  • 
otfer  of  Deiopeia,  for  whom  upon  any  other  occasion  he  would  have 
thanked  Juno  upon  his  knees.  But  now,  when  she  was  given  andac* 
cepled  by  him  as  a  bribe,  and  as  the  wages  of  cruelty  and  injustice, 
he  endeavoured  by  his  answer  to  avoid  that  imputation,  and  pretend¬ 
ed  he  had  such  a  grateful  sense  of  the  favours  which  Juno  had  for- 
n^erly  conferred  Oil  him,  when  she  introduced  him  to  .Tupiter's  table, 
that  it  w'us  his  duty  to  obey  her  commands  on  all  occasions. 

'funs,  o  Kegina,  quod  optes, 

Explorare  labor :  niihi  jussa  capessere  fus  est. 

And  thus  insiiuintcd  even  to  Juno  herself,  that  this  was  the  sole  mo¬ 
tive  of  his  ready  compliance  with  her  request.  I  urn  here  put  in  mind 
of  something  similar  w  hich  happened  in  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  udmi- 
nistrution.  lie  w'anted  to  carry  a  question  in  the  House  ot  Commons, 
to  which  he  knew'  there  would  be  great  opposition,  and  which  was 
disliked  by  some  of  his  ow'ii  dependents.  As  he  vvas  passing  through 
the  Court  of  Requests,  he  met  u  member  of  the  contrary  i)urty,  whose 
avarice  he  imagined  would  not  reject  a  large  bribe.  lie  took  him 
aside,  and  .said,  “Such  a  question  comes  on  this  day ;  give  me  yonr 
vote,  and  here  is  a  bai.k  bill  of  which  be  put  into  his  hand^ 

Tile  member  made  him  this  answer.  ‘'Sir  Robert,  you  have  lately 
served  some  of  my  particular  friends;  and  when  my  wife  was  last  at 
court,  the  king  was  very  gracious  to  her,  which  must  have  happened 
at  your  instance.  1  sliould  therefore  think  myself  very  ungrateful 
f putting  the  bank  hill  into  his  pocket )  if  1  were  to  refu.se  the  favour  you 
are  now*  pleased  to  ask  me,’’* 

Tiiere  is  a  curious  anecdote  relative  to  (he  same  minister, 
"hicli  only  wants  some  good  authority  to  rest  upon,  in  onler  to 
he  ol  historical,  value. 

*  Colonel  Cecil,  who  was  agent  to  the  Chevalier  St.  George,  and 
succeeded  ray  Lord  Ossory,  the  father  of  the  present  Earl  of  Cork,  in 
that  office,  had  a  weak  judgement,  and  was  very  illiterate,  and  in  many 
other  respects  was  wholly  unqualitied  for  such  u  delicate  commission. 

I  believe  he  was  a  man  of  honour,  and  yet  he  betrayed  his  master. 
For  he  suffered  himself  to  be  cajoled  and  duped  by  Sir  Robert  Wal¬ 
pole  to  sucli  a  degree,  as  to  be  fully  persuaded  that  Sir  Rol>ert  bad 
formed  a  design  to  restore  the  House  of  Stuart;  for  this  reason  he 
coDiinunicated  to  Sir  Robert  all  his  dispatches,  and  there  was  not  a 
scheme  which  the  Chevalier’s  court,  or  the  jacobites  in  England  had 
projected  during  Sir  Robert’s  long  administration,  of  which  that  mi¬ 
ll  2 
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nistcr  was  not  early  informeil,  and  was  therefore  able  to  defeat  it 
without  noise  or  expense.  Tjie  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  who  was 
closely  connected  with  Cecil,  had  made  two  or  three  journies  to  Ver- 
sallies  in  order  to  persuade  Cardinal  Fleury.  But  she  got  nothing 
from  the  Cardinal  but  compliments  and  civil  excuses,  and  waslaiight  at 
by  hotli  courts  for  her  pompous  manner  of  travelling,  in  which  she 
alfected  the  stale  of  a  sovereign  prince.  It  is  no  wonder  that  this 
woman,  who  w  as  half  mad,  was  induced  by  ('ecil  to  entertain  the 
same  favourable  opinion  with  himself  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  eon- 
seijuciUly  all  the  letters  and  instructions  winch  she  received  from 
Rome,  were  without  reserve  comimiiiicated  to  him.  He  was  at  last  so 
much  in  her  good  graces,  tliut  she  oifered  to  marry  him,  which  Sir 
Robert  very  civilly  lieeiined.  However,  to  testify  her  good  opinion  of 
him,  she  appointed  him  one  of  her  executors.  After  Sir  Robert  Wal¬ 
pole’s  resignation,  the  new  mini.**try  ordered  Cecil,  whose  agency  was 
well  known,  to  be  taken  into  custody,  which  gave  Sir  Robert  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  saying  to  some  of  his  friends,  that  the  government  had  taken  up 
tlie  man  from  whom  he  had  received  all  his  information  ofthejaco- 
bile  measures  !’ 

Me  is  certain,’  says  our  .\necdotisl,  Mhat  all  our  national 
‘  iiilsfoi  tiim's  since,  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  must 

*  he  chiclly  asciilM'd  to  Walpole’s  udministrailun.  He  iinhini^otl 

*  ali  the  piineiples  and  morals  of  our  peoph*,  and  changed  the 

*  government  into  a  system  of  eorrupli(m.’  'I'his  is  a  speeimea 
of  that  j^t*nerali/ing  st>lc  of  cxai^gerulion,  whieii  men  of  lively 
imagination,  hiii  little  jmlgcment,  are  apt  to  indulge  in,  when 
they  set  up  for  philosopliical  historians,  'riiere  is  doubtless 
some  truth  in  the  remark  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Author  is  right  in 
aserihing  to  Walpole’s  administration  a  very  pernicious  intinence 
upon  public  morals  ;  but  it  is  ridieuloiis  to  ascribe  io  an  individual, 
or  to  any  set  o*‘  men,  the  power  of  ileteriuiuing  by  lludr  mea- 
'»nrcs  tiic  cliaiMcicr  of  their  contemporaries,  so  as  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  the  venality  and  dereliction  of  principle  wbicli  dis- 

*  graced  at  that  ))criod  llie  rival  factions.  Ha])})y  would  it  have 
bc(*n  for  llie  country,  if  (lie  portrait,  intended  lor  Walpole,  con¬ 
tained  ill)  i  cscmblaucc  in  any  cf  its  features,  to  statesmen  of  other 
liays. 

*  He  openly  ridiculed  virtue  and  merit,  and  promoted  no  man  to 
any  employment  of  profit  or  honour,  w  ho  had  scruples  of  conscience, 
or  refused  implicitly  to  obey  his  commands.  He  was  a  ready  speaker, 
understood  the  business  of  parliament,  and  knew  how  to  manage  an 
House  of  Commons,  which  however  was  not  a  very  difficult  task,  if  it 
he  considered  tiiat  a  majority  of  the  members  were  of  his  own  nomi¬ 
nation.  He  seemed  to  have  great  resolution  ;  and  yet  he  was  once  so 
much  intimidated  by  the  clamours  of  the  people  out  of  doors,  that  he 
thought  it  expedient  to  give  up  one  of  his  most  favourite  schemes. 
He  had  besides  some  difficulties  to  encounter  through  his  whole  ad- 
niinlftiration,  w  hieli  were  not  know  n  to  the  public.  A  friend  of  mine 
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>«ho  illncil  uith  him  one  clay  took  occasion  to  compliment 

him  on  the  great  honour  ami  power  which  he  cnjoyetl  os  prime  nitnis^ 
ter.  “  Doctor,”  fays  lie,  “  I  have  great  power,  it  is  true  ;  but  1 
have  two  eurseil  drawbacks,  Ifanovrr  and  the  •  ♦  *  [Queen  Caro¬ 
line’s]  avarice.’*  This  minister,  who  thought  he  had  established  him- 
sell  beyond  a  possibility  of  being  shaken,  tell  at  last  by  his  too  great 
security:  if  he  may  be  said  to  fall,  who  went  out  of  employ  with  an 
Karldom,  and  a  pension  of  i(XX)l.  or  5(KX)I.  a  year.* 

*  No  incident  in  iliis  reign  astonished  us  so  much  as  the  conduct  of 
niy  Lord  l*aih,  w  ho  chose  to  receive  his  honours  as  the  wages  of  ini¬ 
quity,  which  lie  might  have  had  as  the  reward  of  virtue.  By  his  oppo¬ 
sition  to  a  mal-administration  for  near  twenty  years,  he  had  contracted 
an  univer>al  esteem,  and  was  considered  as  the  chief  bulwark  and  pro¬ 
tector  of  the  Britisi)  liberties.  By  the  fall  of  .Walpole,  he  enjoyed  for 
some  days  a  kind  of  sovereign  power.  During  tliis  interval,  it  was 
expectetl  that  he  would  have  formed  a  patriot  ministry,  and  have  put 
tile  public  clKiirs  in  such  a  train  as  would  necessarily  in  a  very  short 
time,  have  rep.iirevl  all  the  breaches  in  our  constitution.  But  Imw 
w  ere  we  dccci\  cd  !  I  le  deserted  the  cause  of  his  country  ;  he  betrayed 
Iiis  iVic  nds.  and  adherents  :  ho  ruined  his  character  ;  and  from  a  most 
glorius  eininence  sunk  ilown  to  n  degree  of  contempt*  The  first 
lime  Sir  Kohert  (wiio  was  now’  Earl  of  ()i ford)  met  him  in  the  House 
itf  Lords,  he  tiirew’  out  this  reproach  :  “  iV/y  Lord  liathf  you  and  I 
(in’ naw  in'o  (is  insi^ni/icant  men  as  any  in  Kn^^Lind.*  In  which  he 
fj>(>kc  the  truth  of  iny  Lord  Bath,  hut  not  of  himself.  I'or  my  Lord 
Oxford  w  as  consulted  by  the  ministers  to  the  last  tlay  of  his  life.’ 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  lamentable  instance  of  insta* 
liility  of  cliaracter,  that  Akensiile  published  his  Epistle  to 
Ciiiio,  uhie!;,  though  it  has  shared  in  the  fate  that  attends  al¬ 
most  all  political  satires,  when  the  circumstances  to  which  they 
relate  have  jiasseil  into  the  quiet  <listance  of  history,  may  he 
primouiiced  one  of  tlic  finest  potuns  of  the  kind  in  the  language: 
it  has  extorleil  from  Johnson,  the  praise  of  being  ‘  written 
^  with  great  vigour  and  poignancy,’  and  is,  in  tact,  an  admirable 
specimen  of  iutlignanteloi|iieiiee.  Wo  have  extracted  below,  in  a* 
note,  a  passage  from  this  poem,  on  wbich  Dr.  King’s  anecdote 
supplies  a  very  aj)|>o>ite  comment.  'I'lie  very  expression  *  each 
‘  man  has  his  price,’  is  ascribed  l>y  our  anecdotist  to  Wal|iole, 
who,  in  the.  midst  of  a  very  warm  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
is  said  to  have  turned  to  Mr.  W.  La'vison,  Lord  Gower’s  brother, 
with  this  holil  remark.  ‘  You  see  with  what  zeal  and  vclie- 
‘  meiicc  these  gentlemen  o[)posc,  ami  yet  I  know  the  price  of 
‘  every  man  in  this  House  except  lliree,  and  your  brother  is  one 
‘  ot  then:.*  I^robably  this  exception,  which  the  event  did  not 
justify,  was  made  with  more  policy  than  sincerity.* 

•  ‘  I  liere  arc  who  say  they  vicw’cd  without  amaze 
The  sad  reverse  of  all  thy  former  praise  : 
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Of  Ijonl  (iovver  hinis<‘lf,  Dr.  Kin*^  relates,  that  his  defec¬ 
tion  was  n  ^reat  hlow  to  the  I'ory  party,  and  a  sinj^iilar  dis¬ 
appointment  to  his  friends,  as  no  one  had  entertained  the 
least  suspicion  of  the  lirnmess  of  his  principles. 

*  He  had  such  an  honest  and  open  countenance  as  would  have  de¬ 
ceived  the  most  skilful  physiognomist.  Fie  was  not  a  lover  of  money, 
nor  did  he  seem  ambitious  of  any  thing  but  true  glory  ;  and  that  he 
enjoyed.  For  no  man  within  my  memory  was  more  esteemed  and 
reverenced.  He  declared  his  principles  very  freely,  and  all  his  ac¬ 
tions  were  correspondent.  The  Tories  considered  him  as  their  cMcf : 
they  placed  the  greatest  confidence  in  him,  and  did  nothing  without 
his  advice  and  approbation,  'i'iiey  even  |KM'Huaded  themselves  that  he 
had  an  excellent  judgment  and  understanding,  though  his  parts  were 
very  moderate,  and  his  learning  superficial.  Hut  he  was  affable  and 
courteou.s  ;  and  he  had  a  certain  plausibility,  which,  with  a  candour 

That  through  the  pageants  of  a  patriot’s  name, 

They  pierced  the  foulness  of  thy  secret  aim  ; 

Or  deemed  thy  arm  exalted  but  to  throw 
The  public  thunder  on  a  private  foe. 

Hut  I,  whose  soul  consented  to  thy  cause, 

W  ho  felt  thv  genius  stamp  its  own  applause, 

\\\  10  saw  the  spirits  of  each  glorious  stage 
Move  in  thy  bosom  and  direct  thy  rage  ; 

I  scorn’d  the  ungenerous  gloss  of  slavish  minds, 

The  owl-eyed  race  whom  virtue’s  lustre  blinds. 

Spite  of  the  learned  in  the  ways  of  vice, 

And  all  wlio  prove  that  each  nutn  has  his  pricfy 
1  still  believ’d  thy  end  was  just  and  free  ; 

And  yet,  e’en  yet  believe  it — spite  of  thee.* 

«  •  « 

*  Rise  from  your  sad  abodes,  ye  curst  of  old 
For  laws  subverted,  and  for  cities  sold  ! 
paint  all  the  noblest  trophies  of  your  guilt. 

The  oaths  you  perjured  and  the  blood  you  spilt ; 

Yet  must  you  one  untempted  vileness  own. 

One  dreadful  palm  re.scrved  fur  him  alone  : 

W'ith  studied  arts  his  country's  praise  to  spurn, 

To  beg  the  infamy  he  did  not  earn. 

To  chullenge  hate  where  honour  was  his  due. 

And  plead  his  crimes  where  all  liis  virtue  knew. 

Do  robes  of  state  the  guarded  heart  enclose 
From  each  fair  feeling  human  nature  knows? 

Can  pompous  titles  stun  th*  enchanted  ear 
To  all  that  reason,  all  that  sense  would  hear. 

Else  could’si  thou  e’er  desert  thy  sacred  post, 

In  such  unthankful  baseness  to  De  lost  ? 

Else  could’st  tiu>u  wed  the  emptiness  of  vice. 

And  yield  thy  glories  at  an  idiot's  price  ?’ 
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of  manners,  supplied  the  place  of  superior  talents.  He  had  a  large 
estate,  and  was  celebratca  by  all  hts  neighbours  for  his  hospitality. 
And  he  WtW  as  much  respected  for  his  private  as  he  was  for  his  public 
virtues.  He  was  a  good  husband,  a  good  father,  and  a  good  roaster. 
When  lie  accepted  the  privy  seal,  he  used  all  his  art  to  preserve  the 
good  opinion  of  his  old  Iriends.  lie  assured  them,  that  nc  went  into 
employiiunt  with  no  other  view  than  to  serve  his  country,  and  that 
many  articles  tending  to  a  thorough  reformation  were  already  stipu. 
lated.  1  had  a  letter  from  him  (for  1  lived  in  some  degree  of  intimacy 
witli  him  for  many  years]  to  the  purposes  I  have  mentioned.  Soon 
after  I  saw  him,  w  hen  he  read  the  articles  to  me.  If  I  rightly  re¬ 
member,  they  were  thirteen  in  number  :  not  one  of  which  was  per¬ 
formed,  or  ever  intended  to  be  performed.  When  this  was  at  length 
iliseovered,  lie  laid  aside  his  dis|^uise,  adhering  to  Uie  new  sjrstem,  and 
openly  renouncing  bis  old  principles.  He  was  then  created  an  Ea  r: 
ami  tills  feather  was  the  only  reward  of  his  apostacy.  For  all  the 
money  which  he  received  from  his  place  did  not  refund  him  half  the 
sum  (  is  ho  himself  confessed)  which  he  had  expended  to  support  the 
measures  of  the  administmtion.  Such  was  the  conduct  oi  this  un¬ 
happy  mnii,  who  tor  a  shadow  bartered  a  most  respectable  character, 
and  sacriticod  his  honour  and  his  country.  Ailcrthis  he  never  enjoyed 
Uiiy  {>eace  of  mind,  uud  it  is  no  wonder  if  he  died  of  what  wc  call  a 
broken  heart.* 

^  A  pi  lino  luiiiistor  who  has  a  little  mind,  and  a  weak  judge- 

*  meiit,*  who  ‘  fnak(’s  a  hundred  promises/  which  it  is  neither 
within  hi^  aliility,  nor  his  intention  to  perform,  who  is  *  despised 

*  by  his  own  instruments  and  levee- hunters,  and  hated  by  all 
‘  the  rest  of  the  nation,'  is  the  character  intended  by  onr  Author 
b»r  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Ills  (jiracc  is  represented  as  having 
spent  Irlf  a  million  in  order  to  preserve  his  power  by  a  corrupt 
iii:ijori(y  ill  the  House  of  ('ominous,  and  mude  the  fortunes  of 
five  liniidred  nimi,  yet  without  having  gained  one  real  frieiid. 

‘  It  Is  the  peculiar  happiness  of  this  country,*  sarcastically  remarka 
the  Doctor,  *  that  nil  who  have  any  share  in  the  administration  of 
pnMie  irthirs,  arc  ccjually  fit  for  all  ein|iloyinent.  His  grace  of  N. 
wa>  t’r>i  ehamberlain,  then  secretary  of  state,  and  is  now  first  com- 
niisvioner  of  the  treasury,  and  chancellor  of  Cambridge ;  and  all  these 
bl^b  employments  he  hath  executed  with  equal  capacity  and  judg¬ 
ment,  without  being  in  'ehieil  to  age  or  experience  for  the  least  im¬ 
provement  ;  and  it  he  hail  lieen  ple.ised  to  accept  the  archbishopric 
ol  Canterbury,  when  it  w*i8  lately  vacant,  he  would  have  proved  him» 
iclt  us  great  an  orator  in  the  pulpit  as  he  is  in  the  senate,  and  as  able 
a  divine  us  iie  is  a  poliliciun.  As  often  as  I  hear  this  nobleman 
ii'uiie'l,  he  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  certain  Irish  baronet,  a  inaii  of  some 
interest  in  bis  country,  who,  wlieii  the  duke  of  Ormonde  was  appoint¬ 
ed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  the  beginning  of  queen  Anne's  rcigpiy 
de>ireil  his  grace  to  give  him  a  bishopric,  or  a  regiment  of  horse,  or 
to  make  him  lord  chief  justice  of  the  King’s  Bench.’ » 

King  repeats  a  w(dl-kiiowii  anecdote  of  Butler,  bisliop  of 
Burhuiu,  who,  oil  receiving  iiiforiautiou  from  his  steward  that  he 
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\\Ai\  five  liuiidrcti  pounds  in  the  lioiist*,  exclaimed,  ^  Five,  him- 

*  dred  pounds  !  what  a  shame  for  a  hisliop  to  have  sncIi  a  sum  in 

*  his  |)osscssion,*  orderinj;  the  whole,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
distributed  amoiii;  the  ))oor.  Our  Author  com))lains  of  the  con¬ 
trast  to  this  spirit  of  henelicence  which  was  exhibited  by  the 
avarice  and  ambition  of  the  prelates  of  liis  day,  some  of  whose 
names  he  enumerates,  cliurt^in^  them  with  having;  died  ‘  shame- 

*  fully  rich.*  lie  laments  that  since  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  he  could  not  recollect  one  ri^ht  reverend 
who  deserved  to  be  recorded  us  an  eminent  patron  of  learning:, 
or  learned-  men.  lie  bears,  however,  his  testimony  to  one 
honourable  exception,  which,  as  comins'  from  a  hi^h  tory,  and  a 
man,  as  it  should  seem,  of  no  sort  of  religion,  must  be  allowed 
to  have  the  more  wein;ht. 

*  I  knew  Curnett,  bishop  of  Salisbury:  he  was  a  furious  party- 
man,  and  easily  imposed  upon  by  any  lying  s|)irit  of  his  own  faction; 
hut  he  was  a  better  pastor  than  any  man  who  is  now  seated  on  the 
bishops*  bench.  Although  he  left  a  large  family  when  lie  died,  three 
sons  and  two  daughters  (if  I  rightly  remember, J  yet  he  left  them 
nothing  more  than  their  mother’s  fortune,  He  always  declared,  that 
he  should  think  himself  guilty  of  the  g^eate^t  crime,  if  he  were  to 
raise  fortunes  for  his  children  out  of  the  revenue  of  his  bisliopric.* 

Dr.  King  once  dined  at  lord  nurliugloirs  with  Pope,  of  whom 
he  speaks  rather  contemptuously  ;  the  anecdote  is  brought  in 
for  the  purpose  of  telling  ns  that  ‘  the  little  man*  ci  rlainly 
hastened  his  death  by  drum-drinking.  He  relates  an  admirable 
rt^partee  of  Atterburv,  bishop  of  INn  liester,  whom,  togetlier  willi 
Dr.  (  lower,  provost  of  Woreester  college,  and  ‘  Johnson,  the 

*  author  of  the  Fnglish  Dictionary,  of  the  Uamhler,  &c.’  he 
nain<»s  as  the  only  three  persons  within  his  acquaintance,  ‘  who 

*  spoke  Fnglisli  witli  (hat  elegance  and  propriety,  that  if  all 
‘  they  said  had  hemi  committed  to  writing,  any  judge  of  the 
‘  Fnglish  language  would  have  pronounced  it  an  excellent  and 
‘  very  beautiful  style.'  ’The  anecdote  has,  we  believe,  hec*n 
often  told.  .Atterburv  had  been  accused  by  lor<l  Ooningshy  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  iu  consequence  of  an  expression  which  had 
fallen  from  him,  of  having  s»!t  himself  forth  us  a  prophet;  the 
peer  adding  that  '  for  his  part,  he  did  not  know  what  propliet 

*  to  liken  him  to,  unless  to  that  furious  prophet  Halaam,  who 

*  was  reproved  by  his  own  ass.’  ‘  Since  the  noble  lonl  hath 
‘  disi’overed  in  our  manners  such  a  similitude,’  calmly  rejoined 
the  Bishop,  ‘  I  um  well  content  to  be  eompared  to  the  prophet 
‘  Balaain  ;  hut,  my  lonls,  1  am  at  a  less  how  to  make  out  the 
‘  other  part  of  the  parallel  :  I  am  sure  that  1  have  been  re- 

*  proved  by  nobody  hut  his  lordship.*  There  are  a  few  other 
aiiwlotes  almost  equally  good,  though  none  of  them  arc  of  any 
great  importance ;  hut  we  have  already  indulged  perhaps  too 
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science.  But  I  was  still  more  astonished,  when  I  found  him  imac« 
cjuainted  with  the  history  and  constitution  of  Englandf  in  which  he 
ought  to  hove  been  very  early  instructed.  1  never  heard  him  express 
any  noble  or  benevolent  sentiments,  the  certain  indications  of  a  great 
soul  and  a  good  heart  ;  or  discover  any  sorrow  or  compassion  for  the 
misfortunes  of  so  many  worthy  men  who  had  sufferetl  in  his  cause.^ 
Hut  the  most  odious  part  of  his  character  is  his  love  of  money,  u  vice 
which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  been  imputed  by  our  historians  to 
any  of  his  ancestors,  and  is  the  certain  index  of  a  base  and  little 
mind.  1  know  it  may  be  urged  in  his  vindication,  that  a  prince  in  exile 
ought  to  be  an  economist.  And  so  he  ought;  but  nevertheless  his 
purse  should  be  always  open,  as  long  as  there  is  any  thing  in  it  to  relieve 
the  necessities  of  his  friends  and  adherents.  King  Charles  the  second, 
during  his  banishment,  would  have  shared  the  last  pistole  in  his  pocket 
with  Tils  little  family.  But  1  have  known  this  gentleman  with  two 
thousand  LouIs*d’ors  in  his  strong-box  pretend  he  was  in  great  dis¬ 
tress,  and  borrow  money  from  a  lady  in  I’aris,  who  was  not  in  ufHuent 
circumstances,  llis  most  faithful  servants,  who  had  closely  attended 
him  in  all  his  dilficulties,  w’ere  ill-rcw'ardcd.  Two  Frenchmen,  who 
had  left  every  thing  to  follow  his  fortune,  who  had  been  sent  as  cou¬ 
riers  through  h.ilf  Europe,  and  executed  their  commissions  with  great 
punctuality  and  exactness,  were  suddenly  discharged  without  any 
faults  imputed  to  them,  or  any  recompense  for  their  p;\st  service.  To 
this  spirit  of  avarice  may  be  added  his  insolent  manner  of  treating 
his  immediate  dependants,  very  unbecoming  a  great  prince,  and  a 
sure  prognostic  of  what  might  be  expected  from  him  if  ever  he  ac¬ 
quired  sovereign  power.  Sir  J.  Harrington,  and  Colonel  (ioring, 
who  sufi'ered  themselves  to  he  imprisoned  with  liiin,  rather  than  de¬ 
sert  him,  when  the  rest  of  his  family  and  attendants  fled,  were  after¬ 
wards  obliged  to  quit  his  service  on  account  of  his  illiberal  behaviour. 
But  there  is  one  part  of  h.s  character,  which  I  must  particularly  insist 
on,  since  it  occasioned  the  defection  of  the  most  powerful  of  liis 
friends  and  adherents  in  F.nglaiul,  and  by  some  concurring  accidents 
totally  hlasteil  all  his  hopes  and  pretensions.  Wlien  he  was  in  Scot¬ 
land,  he  laid  a  mistress,  whose  name  is  Walkenshaw,  and  whose  sis¬ 
ter  was  at  tliat  time,  and  is  still  housekeeper  at  Leicester- 1  louse. 
Some  >ears  alter  he  was  released  from  his  prison,  and  conducted  out 
of  France,  he  sent  for  this  girl,  w  ho  soon  acquired  sucli  a  dominion 
over  him,  that  siie  w  as  accjuainted  with  all  his  schemes,  and  trusted 
witii  his  most  secret  correspondence.  As  soon  as  this  was  known  in 
England,  all  tho.se  persons  of  distinction  who  were  attached  to 
him,  were  gre.»tly  alarmed ;  they  imagined  that  this  wench  had  been 
placed  in  his  family  by  the  English  minister.s  ;  and,  considering  her 

•  ‘  As  to  his  nligioo,  he  is  certainly  free  from  all  higotrv’  and  super¬ 
stition,  and  w  ould  readily  conform  to  the  religion  of  the  country.. 
With  the  catholics  lie  is  a  catholic  ;  with  the  protestants  he  is  a  pro- 
tesUint  ;  aiul,  to  convince  the  latter  of  liis  sincerity,  he  often  carried 
an  English  Common  Frayer-hook  in  liis  pocket  :  and  sent  to  (lordon 
(whom  I  have  mentioned  before),  a  nonjuring  clcrgvraiui,  to  christen 
thcflrst  child  he  had  by  Mrs.  W.* 
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titter’s  situation,  they  seemed  to  have  some  ground  for  their  siisni* 
cion ;  wherefore  tliey  disjxUched  a  gentleman  to  Parh^  where  the 
rrinccthcn  was,  w  ho  had  instructions  to  insist  that  Mrs.  Walkentliuw 
should  be  removed  to  a  convent  for  a  certiin  term ;  but  her  gallant 
absolutely  refused  to  comply  w  ith  this  demand  ;  and  althougli  Mr. 
M*Numura,  the  gentleman  who  was  sent  to  him,  who  has  a  natural 
eloquence,  and  an  excellent  understanding,  urged  the  most  cogent 
reasons,  and  used  all  the  arts  of  persuasion  to  induce  him  to  part 
with  his  mistress,  and  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  assure  him,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  instructions,  that  an  immediate  interruption  of  all 
correspondence  with  his  most  powerful  friends  in  England,  and  in 
short  that  the  ruin  of  his  interest,  which  was  now  daily  increasing, 
would  be  the  infallible  consequence  of  his  refusal ;  yet  he  conti¬ 
nued  inflexible,  and  all  McNamara’s  intreatics  and  remonstrances 
were  inetl'ectual.  M‘Namara  staid  in  Paris  some  days  beyond  the 
time  prescribed  him,  endeavouring  to  reason  the  Prince  into  a  better 
temper ;  but  finding  him  obstinately  persevere  in  bis  first  answer,  he 
took' his  leave  with  concern  and  indignation,  saying,  as  he  passed  out, 

what  has  your  family  done.  Sir,  thus  to  draw  down  the  vengeance 
of  Heaven  on  every  branch  of  it  through  so  many  ages  It  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  remark,  that  in  all  the  conferences  which  M‘Numara  had  witli 
the  Prince  on  this  occasion,  the  latter  declared,  that  it  was  not  a  vio¬ 
lent  piission,  or  indeed  any  particular  regard,  which  uttuchiHl  him  to 
Mrs.  Wulkenshaw,  and  that  he  could  see  her  removed  from  him  with¬ 
out  any  concern ;  but  he  would  not  receive  dircciions  in  respect  to 
his  private  conduct  from  any  man  alive.  Wlien  .M‘Naiuar;i  returned 
to  London,  and  reported  the  Prince’s  answer  to  the  gentlemen  wlio 
had  employed  him,  they  were  astonished  and  confoimded.  However, 
they  soon  resolved  on  the  measures  w  hieh  they  were  to  pursue  for 
the  future,  and  determined  no  longer  to  serve  a  man  w  ho  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  serve  himself,  and  chose  rather  to  endanger  tlie 
Jivt^  of  his  best  and  most  faithful  friends,  tlian  part  with  an  harlot, 
whom,  as  he  often  declared,  he  neither  loved  nor  esteemed.’ 

Tlie  Prince  was  made  sensible  of  his  error,  when  if  was  too 
lite.  ‘  From  ibis  era  may  truly  In*  dated,’  says  Dr.  K.  ‘  tlie 
‘  ruin  of  his  cause.’  To  the  same  obstinacy  of  tcmjicr  and  wrong 
headeiluess,  *  wliieb  appears  to  have  been  hereditary  and  inherent 
‘  in  all  the  Stuarts,  except  Charles  II.’  all  the  calamities  wliiidi 
belli  this  ill-fated  family  may,  be  thinks,  be  cbielly  ascribed. 
This  led  (’li  ulcs  I.  to  withstand  all  the  entreaties  of  .bis  queiMi, 
when  be  was  a  prisoner  at  Newcastle,  to  avail  himself  of  tlie 
plans  laid  for  his  escape,  and  the  same  temper  made  the  last 
•lames  incredulous  of  Lord  (jranard's  timely  warning  of  the  de¬ 
fection  of  Mar  llior  on  arh.  ‘  Ilow  must  behave  hecii  mor(iti<!fl,' 
says  our  Author,  *  if  upon  his  first  a{)pearancc  at  Versailles, 

‘  alter  his  abdication,  he  had  heard  Cardinal - say  to  the  per- 

‘  son  who  stood  next  him,  “  ‘  l:?ee  the  man  who  has  lost  tliroo 
*  kingdoms  for  an  old  mass  !”  * 
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Art.  XI.  SKLKCT  I.ITEIIARY  INFORMATION.  i 

Gentlemen  and  Publishers  who  have  teorks  in  the  presSf  tvill  nhli^  \ 
the  Conductors  of  the  Kclixtic  IIeview,  Ay  sending  Informatim 
(post  paid)  of  the  subject^  extent ,  aud  probable  price  of  such  works  ;  I 
which  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public^  if  ^ 
consi!>tent  with  its  Plan.  f 


Th**  nrronil  ulilion  of  tho  Mi'mcirn  of 
the  IhU*  Mrs.  Kti/iibfth  Huiiultoii,  wiili 
a  M'lrcl  on  from  In  r  l  orrcsixuuU-mt*,  &r. 
by  .Mis<  Iknjuer,  is  just  rtatly  for  juib- 
licition. 

Mr.  J.  M'I’huiI,  !w»  ntv  v»*s»r*  p.Tolenrr 
an<l  stcw.inl  to  'be  l.iltr  Karl  »>I  I/iv«-t- 
pool,  has  put  to  prt  Hs,  “  'I’be  CtarOeiu  r’s 
Keiin  mbrunrer,”  exbib'.tin);  the  nature 
of  vr^rt.ibb*  lib*  .’ll! (I  uf  t  tt lOll  ;  to* 
pr’hrr  with  the  pr.iftical  method  »>f 
^ardenins  in  all  it^  hranchts.  The  ut>rk 
coiitains  directions  for  the  culture  of  'he 
i'UCuinhor«  and  tlo*  plan  ot  a  iliirablo 
frame  fur  eultivatin^;  the  pine  apple, 
the  gra|»e  vine, the  |M*ach,and  lor  loreinic 
all  sort*  of  choice  fr*»:l*>*,  lloweis,  .nid 
•  esculent  vt  grtablo*  without  the  influence 
of  tire-heat. 

A  new  Novel  is  preparing  for  the 
pr»**«,  hy  tl'.e  author  of  Correct mui. 

In  the  course  of  .lanunvy  oill  app  ar, 
Memoits  of  the  I.ife  of  .lohu  Wesley, 
found»T  of  the  K.iiglivh  Metimd.sts.  Ify 
11.  S  •nthi  y,  lvM|.  in  two  vols.  Hvi».  illu» 
tratirl  hy  portr.iit»  ot  Wesley  and  Wait- 
field. 

The  eoneluding  volume-  of  Mr.  Sou¬ 
th*  yN  History  t)f  iira/il  is  at  press,  and 
Will  apju'sr  shortly. 

.Ml'S  Spence,  .tuthor  of  I.et'ers  frtun 
the  liiyhlaiid',  jk.c.  has  at  pr«'s<,  a 
1'ravrll»*rs  T.ile  of  the  last  century,  in 
three  volume*. 

Tire  INv-tica!  Rein.'tins  and  Meirevr*  of 
the  late  .lohn  I  <'vden,  .M.I).  author  of 
n  historical  account  of  di'Cov«. rir*  in 
Africa,  will  ap|H'ar  in  J-viuinry. 

A  new  €'(liti«»n,  corrected  and  enlarccd, 
is  ju*l  ri'arly  tor  puhlicatton,  of  Mr. 
Muriay’s  hisloncal  acr'ount  ol  di'covt'ries 
and  travel*  in  Afiic.i,  from  theearlic't 
apex  to  the  prcxcnl  time,  inrliiditig  the 
suirstance  of  the  late  Dr.  la*ydt-n*s  work 
on  that  subject. 

F..TrIy  iu  .lanuary  wMI  he  published 
the  Aunu.il  Biography  and  Obituary 


for  1SI9;  Ix'lnp  the  third  trolnme,  which  i 
will  i-ontain,  nnionz  other  intercstiiiK  ar*  | 
ticUs,  Ml  mo  rs  oi  the  priv.ite  I  n*  ot  her  i 
late  .Majes  y,  with  an  his*orii*il  di»*er>  * 
ta’ion  on  the  family  oi  .Meekleiihuigh 
Slrelitz  ;  tin*  K'ose  of  Sir  Samuel  Ko» 
inilly,  illustrated  tiy  nutlientic  notes 
cone-vniiu  h.s  fi.fr  I'.y  ;  a  M«  inoirof  the  . 
Ia»e  .Mr.  Dempster,  w.ih  some  uricinal  * 
hiteis  to  a  no  iiihcr  of  tiis  in.ij  sty*s 
pr.vy  rtmncil ;  a  l  b*  ot,  and  ana'ysisof  , 
the  iiupeaehinec.t  fif  Mr.  Hasiinus  ;  Bio- 
g.uphie.il  Notiqis  of  Dr.  Ufiiney,  Sir  f 
TIkuo.is  n<‘iiiar.i.  Sir  B.  (Vofi,  Mr.  f 
Bose,  Dr.  C  iLtin,  'imndi  r  of  the  K  >yal 
llnmaiie  Soeirty,  Dr.  Adams,  R  v.  W.  J 
Beloc,  with  a  .  aiiaiyi'Cal  oceount  of  | 
their  works,  &<*.  Ate.  | 

The  Transactions  f>f  the  l.iter.iry  So-  r 
cicty  of  Boinhay,  are  nearly  ready  for  | 
pnlihc.iti  >11,  in  one  vol.  4lo.  with  nu- 
iiu  roiis  enpras  mars. 

A  It' w'  cflition  of  Mortimer’s  Com*  i 
ir.ere  al  Dict'onaiy,  idited  by  several  !■ 
gentletinn,  is  preparing  for  the  (uess.  ’ 

1  hp*(  cond  \u'uineof  tin*  Transaetion*  ^ 
of  the  .\ssoci.«t  on  of  K<lh>ws  and  Licen¬ 
tiates  of  the  Kmii’s  and  Wuceo’s  Col-  ^ 
lee*  of  riivsinaiis  in  Ireland,  is  iu&t 
r.  arly.  *  ] 

A  MToiuI  %u!uine  of  the  Dublin  IIos-  > 
pilal  Bcpor'.swili  appear  shortly. 

.Mr.  Mont  x’otnery,  ant  hoi  ot  the  World  i 
before  tin*  Flo  III,  itc.  ispieparim;  aiuw  ] 
volume  b»r  the  pres*,  to  U-  entitled, 
(irctridnnd,  nod  other  po<  nis. 

The  third  vo  nine  of  Archfleacon 
Coxr’s  Memoir*  of  John  Duke  of  Marl- 
IsorooKh,  will  n|>peHr  in  .lannary. 

In  the  pres*-,  A  complete  Treatise  on 
the  Nature,  Symptoms,  K.ffects,  and 
'I'leatnicnl  of  Svphilit'c  Disease*.  By 
r.  Swed  anr,  M.D.  .A  new  edition  cor- 
re«  ted  aivl  augm*  nted,  in  'i  vol*.  8vo. 

The  third  luhiion  is  ju.st  ready  of  Mi« 
l.ncv  Aikin’*  .Memoirs  of  the  Court  ot 
Qinen  Riizaheth. 
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Volume  9,  Part  c»f  th(‘Tnir.«»ction!i 
•I  tli«'  Mttlical  aii'l  ('hinugical  Society 
of  Will  be  pubaitlu-il  early  ill  the 

ciiMiiitc  year. 

Ill  the  pre**  ainl  shortly  will  he 
|tublish.‘(i.  li.hlic.il  Criticism  on  the 
ll.Htks  of  the  Old  IVsLiinent,  And 
Tr.nolation  of  Sacrtnl  Songs*,  with  Notes, 
Ci:tK'<<l  Mild  Kxplanntory.  By  Samuel 
Horsley,  LLll.  late  lord  Bishop  of  St. 
As-iph 

Ki.ly  in  January  will  nppear  the 
first  luiiiihcr  of  the  (Jenersl  llisiory  ot 
the  ciainiy  of  Yoik.  By  rooin.iS  Dun¬ 
ham  Whit  lake*,  LD.  1).  F.S.  A.  lllns- 
tratnl  by  Kiiciavin.;s  Ironi  Drawiniis,  by 
J.  M.  W  .  Turner,  K>t).  il.  A.  and  M. 
Buckler. 

'I  he  fourth  volume  is  nearly  ready  for 
pnbheatiou,  ot  the  BeisonnI  Narrative  ttf 
M.  De  !IuiuIk»!iIi ’*>  Travels  i«»  the  T/pii- 
noetial  l\t",Mon-.  ol  tin*  N*  w  Couiin<*ut  ; 
dniiu4  the  years.  1799 — lst)4.  Tran¬ 
slated  b\  i!'l(''i  Mori.i  V\’illiam<. 

Mr.  Ihizlitt’s  I.eetuies  oil  ihe  C«*mic 
fieuius  mid  Writers  of  Gieat  llntniii, 
nuM  (Icliviriiig  at  tlu  Sony  Institution, 
will  lie  putdi>be(l  enriy  in  Juiuiaiy. 

riie  lU'V.  Harvey  Marn  dt,  R  <’tor  of 
Cla\«rtoii,  and  Chaplain  to  D/id  Kfn* 
y*»u,  has  in  the  pies-*,  a  sreoiid  volume 
of  a  course  ot  l*iactie;»l  Sermons,  ex¬ 
po  ssiy  adapted  to  be  read  in  F.iiii  lles. 

lalters  on  the  Importance,  Duty,  and 
Ailvanlages  of  Kriily  Kis.iig,  will  appear 
in  a  few  rl.ivs. 

The  Authoress,  hy  the  Author  of 
R.ich«-I,  will  be  pnhiisbed  in  January. 

A  piospct'tus  has  l>ci  II  some  time  m 
eireuUtioii,  ol  a  new  weekly  paper,  to  be 
riiiitltd  tlu  (’aU-rionian  or  Scottish  Ilis- 
toiieal  and  Poldie.il  Investigator,  whi»'h 
will  appear  early  in  January  1819,  at 
the  eheap  rate  of  fourpeiic<r  eaeli  iioiii- 
Iwr,  for  the  purpose  ot  diffu-*  ng  more 
exlrn>i\e'y  a  knowledge  of  the  pro^rr  ss, 
so  lemarkable  nnd  so  universally  inte¬ 
resting  of  Literature,  Agriculture,  Arts, 
SiH’unee,  Maimers,  Poefiy,  M'isie,  and 
Tulitical  Opinions  in  Scotland. 

A  second  v<dnmc  of  the  I^etters  of 
Horace  Wal|>ole,  in  royal  quarto,  will 
soon  appi  ar. 

Mr.  R  Mscfie  has  in  the  press,  a  work 
on  Penal  Jurisprudence  and  the  Ri— 
format-on  ol  Criminals,  which  will  in- 
clurle  an  inquiry  into  the  motives,  ends, 
and  limits  ol  human  punishments. 

Mr.  Pocoek,  architect,  wdl  M»on  pub¬ 
lish,  a  .Seruf  of  D*’s  giis  for  Churches 
•nd  Chapels  of  various  dimeiiMons  and 
styles,  with  plans,  si-ctious,  <cc. 


Mr.  Parkiasoit  is  prcparlnfr  far  th« 
prcs«,  A  Familiar  Introduction  to  tha 
Study  of  FossiU. 

The  Rev.  M.  D.  DulBehl  is  luaking 
ColU'ctioas  for  a  Hi<*tory  of  thu  Town 
an*l  County  of  t'Ainbridge. 

The  African  AssoeiatiiMi  will  aoon  piih- 
li^li,  the  l.it«  Mr.  UuckhurdiN  IVaveis  in 
Nubia,  iH'rlortmd  in  1813,  with  a  life  of 
thr  author,  nnd  a  nor^rait. 

Dr.  II.  D.  Hill  has  m  the  press,  E^t.syt 
on  the  liMdutlons,  GoveriimeiiU,  and 
Manners,  of  the  States  of  Greece, 

Di*  Watts,  of  (tl.isgow,  is  printing,  in 
two  quarto  voluin>‘«,  Bibhotheca  Bntaii- 
*  iiiea,  or  a  geiu  rnl  Index  to  iht  Litera¬ 
ture  of  Great  Ur  tain  and  Inland  ;  with 
such  foi'<  ign  worka  as  have  bt*en  trans¬ 
lated  into  l-'iubsii,  or  printeil  in  thu  Bri¬ 
tish  d  'min'ous. 

Mr.  Kilward  Peicival  will  soon  pnb-' 
lish,  Pr:«(  i.e.il  OI1.H4  rvations  on  the  Pa- . 
tho'ogy,  I'r.  atment,  and  Privention  of 
'lyphiis  Fever. 

Mr.  Alois  Scncfehfcr  (the  inventor''of 
the  art)  wilt  Mioii  publish  a  Histoiy  of 
Lit lutgiaphy,  from  its  oiigin  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  tan-;  including  insiructiuiis  in  all 
its  hraiichcs,  nnd  illustrative  s^MH’itnens. 

Win.  Berry,  Ksq.  I.itc  of  th*. College  of 
Arms,  is  prepaiiug  for  publication,  the 
Ileritidic  Cyc)upa;dia,  or  Dictionary  of 
IL-ialdry. 

rhe  Author  of  (./’ssons  for  Young  Per¬ 
rons  in  llutiible  Life,  i«  preparing  fur 
publication,  a  little  wurkeiitilli^  **  Arith- 
nu-tie  for  Children.” 

Dr.  r»arou,  rif  Gloiicfstcr,  formerly 
Pr*  sid**ut  of  ilm  Royal  Medical  Sor^iety 
of  Ivdiiibur^h,  has  iii  the  |>rrss,  An  Kn- 
quirv  respecting  s*>me  of  the  dis«iasr.'S  of 
the  S«  rmis  Meiiibr.'ines  <*f  the  Abdomen 
nud  Thorax,  tog  ther  with  Obscrv.ntions 
illustrativr  of  D-seases  of  the  Mucoua 
Surface  of  the  Alimentary  Canal,  with 
five  eugrhvliigH. 

()ntlH‘l-.t  ot  .May  next  will  be  pub- 
lish<il  No.  1.  (to  ue  eompr'MMl  in  36 
Nos.)  of  Fixeursioufc  through  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Surry,  Kt*iit,  and  .Sussex,  on  the 
same  pi  ui  as  the  Kxeursions  through 
Ivoiex,  SuH*<itk,  and  Norfolk,  lieing  a 
cnntiiiiiaiion  of  the  Kxcursioiis  throiigh 
F.ngland  ;  comprising  descriptions  of  the 
residences  of  tite  nobility  ainl  gentry, 
remains  <ji  antiquity,  and  eve«y  other 
mo<.t  iiiirrestiiig  otiject  of  curiosity  in 
the  three  eoumies,  and  illustrated  with 
three  lnuMlre*!  engravings. 

At  the  same  lime  will  commence  tha 
publication  of  KxLiirsions  through  Ire¬ 
land,  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Excur- 
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SeUci  Literary  In/onnalion, 

ftiiHif  throtigh  F.iirlan«l,  uii'l  intmdr^J  as  Ftbiuury,  anJ  br  coiuprizid  iu  dro  oc* 

a  r«)nip3iiion  to  that  uurk  ;  to  be  com*  tavo  volumes,  and  a  quarto  of  |)lat<a» 

|»tis«  d  III  8  roIufiic>y  and  wilt  Owiitaiii  fjur  bi  iii^ug  liic  tni'raved  ikries  down  to  the 

biuuired  t  D/i  iiif 5*  rrevnt  isbue  ut  sjverc  gus  at:d  croaa 

Tlj»*  Kev.  I)r.  Win.  Hrown  lia>  a  pieces, 
work  in  tlie  prt'S',  on  Antiqtmies  i'arly  in  February  will  be  {Hiblishcfi, 

an  I  t'eieiiiouu  in  tuo  octavo  Volumes.  A  IV  fence  vd  tbe  Poor  l  aws,  w  ith  a  pUu 

'I  br  K>  V.  r.  WatMMiy  author  of  L<\i*  for  the  supprirsNion  utMeiidicity,  and  ttif 

deiu'f  4  or  a  rutiirr  State,  will  !ux)n  pub*  l-.stablisliuieiit  of  Univci^al  Pariiclnal  lie* 

Inh,  V.nious  Viewn  ul  l>catli  and  its  nctit  S<>cieti(s.  Uy  Samuel  Koberiv, 

C'ir  uiu'-taucirs.  author  of  the  State  I.ottery,  »  Dieaiu.  . 

Ml.  K.  S.aehwe'l  has  in  the  press,  in  The  Kditor  of  the  Bible  Class  Book 
in)|H‘rial  quarto.  Scripture  Costume,  ex*  has  avaih  d  himsell  of  the  Kiuj;estionit  of 

hibitv^l  in  a  serif's  of  cidound  eii^crav*  sc'veral  welUinfurnied  persons,  and  lias 

ings,  areoinpairuKl  with  biugiaphical  aud  proceeded  to  the  pitHi*  with  a  now  (!<lit  tia 

hiittoiieat  >kvrclies.  of  the  work,  which  he  hop  -s  to  n  nder 

Mr.  Julio  Powe  r  is  piintlng,  n  Trea*  acceptable  to  Schoolmasters  aud  Scriuus 

tisc  on  Midwifery,  developing  a  new  Families. 

principle  by  which  lahjur  is  shortene<l,  Dr.  .Mavor  has  conferrctl  a  further  ob- 
aiid  the  siift'eriitgs  of  the  patient  alle-  liguliou  upon  the  risinic  geiieaatioii,  by 

viated.  ainionnchig  a  new  series  of  Catechisms 

Sir  (I'lltx'rt  Bhine  will  soon  publish,  a  upon  useful  and  important  subjects — new 
I'ltatiHi  on  Mfslical  l.ugick,  hMiiided  on  edilieusof  the  foiiner  collections  are  alsu 
pruct  Cl*,  w:t!:  fuetn  and  obscrvatioits.  in  tin*  press. 

Mr.  John  Felton  ius  in  the  press,  Oh-  Mr.  'J\  Williams  is  mpa^c'd  in  re¬ 
servations  «  n  the  Const,  uciioii  and  Prin*  vising  his  Dictionary  of  all  Keligionj 

ciple  of  In  tiuu.ents  for  the  r«uiovaI  (»f  (including  the  substance  of  Hannah 

iiiiiM'ol.ir  Coiiti  aet:oii  of  tbe  limbs,  dis*  Adams's  View)  which  will  now  make  a 

tort  ion  of  the  spine,  A.e.  cou>iderahle  volume  in  8vo.  and  is  in- 

Pai  liair.eiitarv  Ijelitrs,  and  other  tended,  not  only  as  a  book  of  instrertion 

P'a  fi.s,  by  tf  in  the  Conn  r,  author  of  aiul  ttilerUiiinnen!,  hut  of  relerence, 

Kpi^t^ s  lioui  Bath,  will  soon  appear.  Mr.  Williams  will,  in  a  few  d.ays,  pub- 

Mr.  W.  il.  Ilurr'exui  will  soon  publish,  lish  a  brief  Memoir  of  her  late  Majestv, 

nil  hist)<ri<‘al  poem,  in  three  cantos,  en*  with  u  Portr.iit.  as  a  coiiipanioii  to  the 

tith'd  .M.mifort.  Memorial  which  he  last  year  published 

A  ;iew'  part  of  laiekinptoii  ainl  Co.’s  of  the  Princess  Charlotte. 

C  at  ilu^ue  will  Im*  ptib'ished  in  a  fi  w  Mr.  Horatio  ilanly  has  in  the  press, 
d.»ys,  eont.ainin.;  a  very  large  collection  a  Conliniiation  of  the  “  Register  of 

of  ttiauiirars,  Dietionaries,  and  la*xi-  Kast  India  Ships,”  from  the  years  1813 

coii«,  ar.tl  Crit'cal  mi  •  llibl.ojrapl  icul  to  1818,  with  auditions  l«)  the  Com- 

Works,  the  (Jrf  ek  and  Latin  CI.X'Sics  ;  pany’s  R>‘yn1ations  diirimr  that  pt'riud. 

the  r  tr^iiiHl.ilion-,  ai\l  books  in  the  It  will  h»' ready  for  delivery  on  the ‘iOtb 

Fn-ieh,  lialu.n,  Sn.anish,  and  other  fo.  January  in \t. 

r«  icu  iniigiiagcs.  lu  the  prc^8,  two  S<  rnions  on  tl>e 

'Fhe  eootiiiiiation  of  Sir  Riehnrd  Death  of  the  Ilcv.  Dr.  I’.alfour  «»f  (llns- 

Hoaie’s  ll*s»oiy  i.f  Aneii  nt  WiUshiie  is  gotv,  the  one  by  Dr.  iaiinp'M  i!  of  I'idiii- 

eoninii’tf'rl  to  me  prt  ss,  and  will  U' pub*  burgh,  the  fillier  by  D  ’.  Kaokcii,  *4 
lisStsl  III  the  spr  ng,  t.  e  plates  will  lie  CLigow,  to  which  will  U'  (ut  tixed  « 

very  n<itnerou>,  and  the  •  xccnliuii  of  shoit  skrtch  o4  the  lib’  of  tn«?  dix'eased. 

them  Mirp.a.ss*  s  tho'-e  alri  ady  given.  Shortly  will  In*  published,  Keinarki 

The  Kev.  P.  Bliss  ccmpletr  s  the  old  on  the  For*  knowb  dize  of  (>od  suggested 
worn  ol  the  .Athrno'  t>\cn.tn»".s,  by  the  by  pais.rges  in  Dr.  Ailatn  Clarke’s  coin- 
publication  of  .V  lonrth  volume,  which  is  inentary  on  the  New  Testament,  by  CiU 
very  nearly  ic.ady;  he  then  piucu.ds  Tniiins. 

ii]«on  the  (  ontiiiinilion.  Mr.  S.  Jlrcw,  of  SU  Anstic,  Cornw.all, 

'Fhe  Ann.tls  of  tlic  Coinage  of  the  is  almut  to  publish  by  subscript'on,  in 

Cnilui  Kingdom  from  the  earliest  re-  two  or  tnvo  volumes,  An  Attempt  to  de- 

eord  to  llic  prrseel  t  me,  by  the.  Rev.  U.  mcietrate  fioiii  KeasiWi  and  from  Keve- 

Kudinr,  has  been  delayerl,  in  cuiisc-  lation,  the  ncccs^^aiy  r'xnslence,  essential 
quei.ee  of  the  accession  of  iniicli  addi  i^Tfections,  and  supci 'iitcnding  provi- 
tioiial  and  valontde  iiiforinatioii ;  it  will  deace  of  an  F.icrtial  B*  tug,  who  is  the 

however  be  piiblislitd  in  the  tiignlh  cf  Creator,  Supp.uitcr,  and  Governor  of  all 
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thuifft.  The  MS.  of  thi«  treatise  his 
lirrn  in<»f><‘e:ed  by  s€\’eral  dislingui^htHi 
liU-rary  cii«ractrr»  t»bo  have  expressed 
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ANTIUUITIIS. 

Brittoii*s  riirunulogical  and  Historical 
Illiistratiuns  of  the  Anc’eul  An^hitccturu 
of  (ireat  Britain:  Number  11.  contain-^ 
ing  8  engta\iii};s. 

Britton’s  York  Cathedral.  No.  IV. 

A  Second  Memoir  on  Babylon  ;  con¬ 
taining  an  In<iuiry  into  the  Correspoii- 
oeoce  b*  iwei  n  the  ancient  descriptions 
of  Itabvion  and  the  remains  t»till  visible 
on  the  .site.  Snggestcil  by  the  Remarks 
of  Maior  K  niicl.  By  Claudius  James 
Kich,  K'q.  royal  8vo.  8s.  bds. 

D  IOC  R  A  PHY. 

The  Life  of  Mary,  Quern  of  Scots. 
I>raa'u  from  the  Stale  Pa|)er.s.  With 
Su  subsidiary  Memoirs  :  1.  Of  the 

('uliimn  concei'oingtbc  Scottish  (jueen 
— 2.  Mi'iimirs  of  Francis  II— H,  Of  Lord 
I).irnlty — 4.  of  .lanu  .s,  Earl  Bothwcll— 

Of  till*  Earl  of  Murray— 1>.  Of  Secre- 
t.iry  .Maitland.  By  Geitrge  Ch.ilmers. 
K.K..'s.S..\  Illustrated  by  ten  plates  of 
nictlah,  portr.its,  and  views,  ‘i  vols. 
4tn.  M  \3s.  rtd. 

The  Life  aiiil  Adventures  of  Aiitar.  .1 
cf'rbrated  IUmIowcu  chief,  warrior,  nnJ 
p>»  t,  wh(*  tiouriohed  .1  few  years  prior 
ij  till;  Mahommed.'iii  or.i.  No#  first 
tr.oi'.l.ifnl  irom  the  original  Arabic,  by 
’I'l  rrirk  linmdton.  Esq.  Oriental  soerc- 
t.iry  to  the  British  embassy  to  Con- 
ttiutiiioph'.  C'lownSvo.  9s.  6d. 

Me:no:ts  of  the  first  thirty-two  years 
of  the  Lifi-  of  James  Hardy  Vuux,  now 
tritj<,>o. u- 1  for  the  second  time,  and 
tor  hh*,  to  New  South  Wales*  Written 
by  Miinseir.  <2  vol.  ICmo. 

I’olitieal  and  Literary  Anecdotes  of 
bin  Owii  Times.  By  Dr.  William  King, 
I’^iicipal  <.f  St.  Slary  Hall,  Oxford. 
Crown  8\o.  6s.  (>d. 

All  .Aceuuiit  of  tlie  lafe,  Ministry,  and 
Wr::ing<  of  the  late  Rev,  John  Fawcett, 
1^  D.  w|jo  w.is  minister  of  the  Cospid 
A4  years,  first  at  AVainsgate,  and  after¬ 
wards  Ilebihn- Bridge,  in  Iho  parish 
of  Hilifax  ;  comprcbeiiding  many  par¬ 
ticulars  n-l.itivc  to  the  revival  and  pro- 
Kresfc  of  R-liffion  in  Yorkshire  and  Inin- 
eashirv;  and  illustrated  by  copious 


the  hlghcstrapprobathm.  It  It  eTpeete»l 
that  the  Yolumen  will  be  ready  at  the 
close  of  the  present  year. 


UFXENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

extracts  from  the  Diary  of  the  deceased, 
from  bis  extensive  torrcs|K>ndence,  and 
other  documents.  With  a  portiait.  8vo. 
I'Js. 

.Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Death  of 
Rev.  Philip  Henry  To  which  is  adderl, 
a  Sermon  on  occasion  of  the  Death  of 
Mrs,  Henry.  By  her  son,  Rev.  Mat¬ 
thew  Henry.  A  new  eilition,  by  Samuel 
Taylor,  3s  od. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  ami  Character  of 
Mrs.  Sav.ige,  eldest  daughter  of  Philip, 
dHil  Yister  of  Matthew  Henry.  By  J.  , 
B.  Williams :  with  a  recoin mindatory 
preface  hy  Rev.  W.  Jay.  Second  edit. 
l‘2mo.  3s. 

KDUCATION. 

A  Companion  to  the  (Jlobt^s  ;  com¬ 
prising  the  various  problems  that  may 
be  performed  by  llie  Glulies,  preceded 
by  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer,  and 
accoiiipanird  by  more  than  10(H)  exam¬ 
ples  and  rceapiiulary  exercises,  8ce.  To 
which  i.s  addl'd,  a  concise  Astronomical 
lutruduction,  and  an  App^n  lix,  contain¬ 
ing  a  Derivation  of  the  Sun  and  Planets, 
with  a  brief  History  of  the  Constelli- 
tioiis,  for  the  use  of  schools  and  private 
families.  By  R.  T.  I.iiinington,  Private 
Teacher^  I'imo.  4s.  6d.  IkuiimI. 

A  Key  to  the  above.  Price  ‘2s.  seweil. 

ICiichiridiou  I.yricutn;  or,  a  Guide  to 
Lyric  V’erse,  Composed  fur  the  use 
(if  schools;  being  .i  s»qu«l  to  Steps 
to  Sense  Verses.”  Bv  the  Rev.  J.  Hill, 
A.M.  r2mo.  3$.  hound. 

V’alpy’s  Cicero’s  C)frice.s,  with  English 
notes.  The  text  from  llcusinger.  Se¬ 
cond  edition.  G.s.  bds. 

Valpy’s  Poolical  Chronology  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Eighth  edition.  'J*.  6d. 

Valpy’s  Elegantix  Latins^.  Sixth  edit. 
4s.  fid.  bound. 

Cicero  de  Amicitia  ct  de  Senectute, 
from  Erne^ti’s  text :  with  English  notes.  . 
Second  edition.  5s.  fid.  bds. 

The  Youth’s  SjKlling,  Pronouncing, 
and  Explanatory  'nieologicil  Dictionary 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  all 
the  wonU  of  the  four  leading  parts  of 
speech  iu  the  New  Testament  are  ar- 


Liit  of  IVorkt  recently  Published. 
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rangcvl  nnd^r  tb«r  rc^p<‘Clivc  hratls.  To 
which  it  aiUfil,  •»  K>i>«y,  by  way  of 
Introduction,  on  the  Kcvt-ral  parts  of 
Sp<*<ch.  l'2mo.  Fiin-,  9s. 

Tbf  YiKinj;  C  hristian’s  C‘yclo|'a*d!a ; 
or,  a  C(mii|><‘Ik1  uiii  of  (  hristiaii  Know* 
k‘<t(:e  :  cunsistinjC  of  a  scrit-'i  of  I^'hsotis 
ill  Morality,  Virtue,  and  K('li\;ion.  In* 
ti  nd<'d  ns  a  clats>lK>ok  at  scln  ul  ;  es|>«r- 
cially  for  the  use  of  Sunday  schools. 
Ity  J>  Baxter,  of  Barklslatnl  school,  near 
llalii'ux.  l4ino.  6»,  6J.  bouii  1. 

riMB  AR1S. 

A  Set  of  Kn^ravincs,  from  the  De¬ 
signs  of  C'orbould  and  Riley,  adapter!  to 
illustrate  the  Ohl  and  New  Te^itainents.- 
royal  4to.  11.  1».  sewed. 

HISTORY. 

Annals  of  Aherc’ciMi,  from  the  r«M'.rti 
of  Klin;  \C  illiain  the  I.ion  to  lhei*nd  of 
the  year  1818;  with  an  .icrount  of  the 
city,  cathedral,  and  university  of  OIri 
Aberderni.  Hy  Will.atn  Keniie  dy,  lisq. 
Advocalf,  Abr-rdccii.  *  vols.  4to.  41.  -Vs. 
troards. 

MUPlCINr. 

An  Account  of  the  II. story  and  I're- 
licnt  Stale  of  (*a)vani^ni.  By  John  Bos* 
toek,  .M .D.  r. I’.S.  Hvo.  b'.ar  Is. 

Pr.ietical  nhi>tr.itions  of  tlie  Scarlet 
Fever,  Me.vdcs,  and  Pidmor.ary  C'  >n- 
Miinption  ;  veiih  ob.'^ervat'uns on  the  i  iTi. 
cBcy  of  Sulphnretuis  dVaters  in  C'hionic 
C'ouiplalnts.  By'.lol'.ii  .Vrin'tionc,  M  1). 
Phys  cian  to  the  Fever  ln>tilnt:t>n  of 
Ixin  lon.  1’lie  sce»>nd  e.iition,  vvitli  addi¬ 
tions.  14s.  ho.ud,. 

Oil  Ihr*  Miinoscs  ;  or,  a  Inscriptive, 
Di.i^nost  ir ,  ami  I  r.tctir  al  l*.^s.v\ ,  the 
iitlW'tions  usually  deiioininatcd  Dys* 
|>eptic,  Ilvjrochoiidriac,  Bdiom*,  Nerv¬ 
ous,  llysttnc,  Spasmurlie,  5cc.  By 
Marshall  li.ill,  M.  I>.  I’ormerly  Senior 
President  ofihe  Koval  Mnl'Cal  Society, 
and  Physician’s  Avsistant  in  the  Keyal 
liiiirtunry,  l-alinhiiigh.  Bvo.  tis.  boards. 

SlIM'Et.LANKOlfS. 

Cbarcntoii ;  or,  the  Follies  of  the 
Ak**;  A  Philosophienl  Kaniance.  By 
M.  de  Lonrdouvix.  Tianslated  tro.n  the 
l^runrh.  With  plates.  8vo.  Is.  od.  bd>. 

.  Rncycloptedia  .Metrupolitana.  Part 
IV. 

Ehiirtrlhpa'dia  Kdinensis.  F.dited  by 
Dr.  ATtHhc^  Vol*  II.  Part  V.  Ss. 
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poetry. 

M  iscellaneous  INh'Hih,  extracted  frotj 
the  Records  of  the  Circniaiioii  Club  it 
Klinbuirh.  By  Aiirln  wDnncan,  seiiiar, 
M.  D.  and  P.,  Sr  crelary  to  that  Soeiety, 
Bvo.  ‘2s.  6il. 

Night ;  a  De.scriplive  Poem,  In  Four 
Bmiks,  foolscap  8vo.  7s.  Btl. 

The  Dream  •>(  Youth  ;  a  Poem,  fools* 
cap  Bvo.  4s.  r>d. 

The  Minstrel  of  the  GU  n,  and  other 
Puenis.  By  lit  nry  Stebbiiig.  8vo.  7».  6d, 

TiiyotocY. 

Vol.  I.  containing  the  Pentateuch  .'vnd 
Historical  Books  of  the  Ohl  'J’estameut, 
of  a  New  Family  Bible,  and  Improved 
Version,  from  corrected  'I'exts  of  the 
(friginals,  willi  a  copious  IntriKluctioa 
on  the  geiiuint  ness  and  inspiration  of  the 
Sacicd  P»ooks,  a  complete  view  of  the 
Laws  of  .Moses,  both  as  a  c.vil  and  a 
religious  ('mlc,  and  an  account  of  Jewish 
Sects,  Customs,  &c.  By  B.  Bvsiihroyd, 
Lditor  of  the  Biblia  Hebraica,  &.C. 

Ou'  slii.ns  and  Answers  on  (be  Cnle- 
chi.siii  of  the  Churt  U  of  r.ngland,  adapt- 
eil  to  the  Capaetlies  of  Children;  with 
.short  Kxliortntions,  Prayers,  and  Scrip¬ 
ture  Proof’s.  By  the  K*  v.  William  Maish, 
A.  M.  Vicar  of  St.  Peter’s,  Colcht  ster. 
6d. 

Dortr’iul,  Experimental,  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Thonglits  on  that  Sinclificatioil 
whieh  is  rifectrd  by  the  Instinmcntaruy 
of.  the  (L*spt  I,  through  the  I). vine  lii- 
fluenc**  of  the  Holy  Spiiit.  By  the 
K  V.  Ti.omas  Young,  M.nister  of  Zioa 
Chapel,  .M.irgjfe.  Second  Edition,  re- 
viM-d.in:!  imieh  enl.irg' vl.  12:iio.  8<.  bds. 

The  Coiticidenec  of  .AiininianiMii  and 
Antinoini.inisin,  in  Remarks  oh  Mr. 
llad'bv’s  Pet  feet  Law  of  Liberty.  By 
the  Rev.  Jaino  («.tvvthorn.  6d. 

A  Sermon  occasinneii  by  the  lamented 
dtatliof  the  laic  Rev,  Rubeit  Balfour, 
D.  I).  By  Ralph  ^^^lrdlaw  Prefixed 
is  a  Sketch  of  the  Character  of  Dr. 
Balfo'  r.  Is  thi. 

L»'Ctures  on  the  Principles  and  Insfi- 
tntii  ns  of  tnc  Roman  C'atbo'ic  Religion. 
By  Jos4>ph  Flet<*her,  M.A.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion,  corrected  and  cnlargixl.  8vo.  9i. 

Sermons  elected  from  the  most  Emi* 
iHMit  Divines  of  I'ne  ICih,  17th,  and  18lh 
Centnriis.  .Abr'dgid  and  rendered  in  a 
modern  and  appropriate  style.  By  the 
Kev.  Fdw.ird  Alkyns  Bray,  Vicar  of 
'i'uvislock.  Bvo.  lUs.  6J. 
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